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INTRODUCTION. 


Havin© f^ceiifcly been favoured with the 
perusal of a manuscript, pro^iijg to be 
** A Translation of an Address* to the In- 
habitants of India, froiU t|l@e Mtssionarbs 
of Serampoor, in Bengal, inviting them 
** to become ChiistiaDSand having been, 
at all times, deeply impress^ with a strong 
sense of the impolicy^^nutility, and danger 
of all attempts to convert to Christianity 
the natives of ^iindostan; no sooneri 

* I^ted k the language and cbamiinr fSijSmKlr to 
Bengd; and now k the posMssNO ^ tjhsnfemao iatdy 
leturned from that coanby. 

PART I. B 
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fore, did I peruse the indicated missionary 
paper, than I threw together the few re¬ 
marks that will be found in the subsequent 
•pages of this Pamphlet.' 

With these Remarks, are blended some 
extracts from the Hindoo Code of Laws, 
and other Works of Indian celebrity; thus 
introduced, for the pur[)08e of evincing, 
that, if the Hindoos arc not already blessed 
with the virtues of Morality, it can in no 
wise be attributed to the want of an ample 
system of Moral Ordinance fer the regu¬ 
lation of Ui^ir conduct in society; and 
that, consequently, they have less need of 
the improving aid of Christianity, than is 
commonly imagined by those pious zealots 
who inconsiderately annex the idea of bar¬ 
barism, to every religious system, not 
blessed with ihe saoccd of Gospel-dis- 
pensatiqn. 

Whether the Hindoo system merit the 
appheatton of an epithet so opprobrious, I 
must e-ntirely leave to the unbiassed judge¬ 
ment and candour of the reader, on an im¬ 
partial consideration of the documents now 



s 

before him : and I have only to regret, that 
the cause of the Hindoos, on this occasion, 
has not fallen into abler hands, who would 
have exhibited it in a more pleasing garb; 
and ushered it, with the voice of eloquence, 
to public consideration : thus stamping on 
it an attraction beyond the mere statement 
of facts ; and thence, rendering those facts 
more strikingly impressive on the public 
mind. 

If the conduct of the Missionaries has 
here, so unwfeely forced itself on the at¬ 
tention of the public; and thus jendered 
thcln obnoxious to the displeasure of our 
Government in the East; ih having, un¬ 
sanctioned by it< authority,'assumed the 
dangerous province of attempting to re¬ 
gulate the consciences of its native sub¬ 
jects ; to the manifest tendeiicy of disturb¬ 
ing that repose^ and public confidence, that 
forms at this moment, the chief security 
of our precarious tenure in Hindostan: If 
men, thus labouring for subsistence in their 
vocation^ and underthe necessity of making 
converts, at any rate, in order to insure the 

B 2 
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continuance of their allowances, and the 
jxjrinanency of their mission, rashly ven¬ 
ture to hurl the bigot anathema of intole¬ 
rance, at the head of the'“ Barbarian Hin¬ 
doos;'* and, unadvisedly, to vilify the re¬ 
vered repositories of their faith; we may 
find some colour of excuse, in the seeming 
necessity under which they act: but, that 
a member of the Englbh Church, a public 
servant of the Company, and holding a 
distinguished situation under Government, 
should wantonly step forth, and make, in 
the most public manner, an avowal of his< 
sentiments, not only of the necessity 6f a 
hierarchy of British clergy, to combat the 
Indian hydra of superstition; but even the 
policy" of solnewhat employing the dread 
engine of coercion ; towards effectually 
performing the work of reformation; seems 
a measure so manifestly inioolitic, inexpe¬ 
dient, dangerous, and unwise, as scarcely 
to admit of any excuse, short of the un- 
liappy impulse of insanity. 

The-Reverend Claudius Buchanan, Vice¬ 
provost of the College of Eort-\Villiam, is 
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that member of tbe Church, to whom I 
here allude. 

He has recently published a Memoir, on 
the expediency bf an Ecclesiastical Esta¬ 
blishment for British India; chiefly with a 
view to “ the ultimate civilization of the 
natives,” by their conversion to Christianity. 
This measure he considers as ** a so- 

** LEMN AUD IMPBB'IOUS DUTY, EXACT- 
“ ED BY OUR RELIGION AND PUBLIC 
“ BBINCIPLE8*;”—IT BEING BY NO 
“ MEANS SUBMITTED TO OUR JUDGE- 
** MENT, OR OUR NOTIONS OF POLICY, 
“ *WHETHER WE SHALL EHBK*ACE THE 
** MEANS OF IMPARTING CHRISTIAN 
“ KNOWLEDGE TO ,OVR SUBJECTS OR 

“ NOTf ” — And, in order to evince the 
expediency of the measure, he is lavish of 
animadversions on the ** degraded charac- 
ter of the Hindoos, their superstition, their 
ignorance, their personal vices, jsnd 8en$e^ 
less idolatry/’ 

At so momentous a crisis of Com- 

t Ibid. p. f9. 


* Yid. Hmoir, page 40. 
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pany’s afl’airs, when, by the recent opera- 
tibiis of a destructive war, wc have aliena¬ 
ted th(! affections of the principal chiefs of 
Kindostan; when our possessions in the 
Jiast are menaced with hostility, by the 
united powers of France and Russia; who 
having, it seems, found means to conciliate 
the Persian government; have already, it 
would appear, advanced a large force to¬ 
wards that country, for the purpose of ma¬ 
king arrangements, preparatory to an early 
invasion of the Company’s territories, by 
a combined force of Persians, French, and 
Russians. 

At such a moment, when the affairs of 
the Company seem sinking under the pres¬ 
sure of an enormous debt of thirty Mil¬ 
lions ! — 

At such a moment, when the spirit of 
disaffection has gone forth, among our na¬ 
tive subjects in the peninsula of India, as 
has unhappily been, recently, so unequivo¬ 
cally manifested, on more than one occa¬ 
sion ! — 

At such a moment, when a wise policy 



would seem to dictate the necessity of se¬ 
curing friends in every }>ossible (juartcr, to 
shield us from the impending danger ! — 

At such a moihent, I say, teeming with 
an accumulation of evils, that menace with 
destruction, our very existence in the East: 
—Is it wise, is it politic, is it even safe, to 
institute a war of sentiment against the 
only friends of any importance, wc seem 
to have yet left in India,—our faithful sub¬ 
jects of the Ganges; by suffering Mission¬ 
aries, or our own Clergy, to preach among 
them, the errors of idolatry and supersti- 
tioh; and thus, disseminating throughout 
the public mind, the seeds of distrust and 
disaffection, to the imminent danger of 
every energy of the State ? 

Hitherto, this result has been happily 
obviated, by the tolerant conduct of our 
Governors in the East; judiciously second¬ 
ed by the executive servants of the Com¬ 
pany ; in due attention and indulgence to 
the customs, the prejudices, and religious 
rites of the natives of every description. 

If we believe, with Mr. Buchanan, that 
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“ it is an imperious duty, exacted by our 
lleligion, ” to proceed in the work of re¬ 
formation ; a reservation, I presume, must 
be understood, in favour Of that trite but 
prmient maxim, that “ self-preservation is 
the first law of Nature:” and though this 
maxim seems to have no place in Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan's system of reformation; yet, as we 
are a Commercial peof^le in the Bast, and 
thence, probably, too much wedded to 
worldly considerations, to merit the grace 
of Martyrdoih, thus gratuitously offered; 
I therefore apprehend, we shall prove so 
ungodly, as to reject the proffered boon; 
even from the respected hand of a Protes¬ 
tant Divine ; and thus, incontinently, make 
an inglorioy® compromise with the ** Bar¬ 
barian Hindoos,'* on the selfish principle of 
expediency. 

But, J would by no means have it un- 
d^rstood/^tibat 1 consider the proposed in¬ 
dulgence to^he Hindoos, in not interfering 
with their Eeligion, as a matter of mere 
expediency, unconnected with the claims 
of juste; or, that forbearance is to be 
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conceded, only on the principle of reci¬ 
procity ; by exchanging toleration for con¬ 
sequent security ;—I disclaim for the Hin¬ 
doos the justice df such a commutation,' 
however imperious the alternative, as con¬ 
nected with our safety: for I would repose 
the Hindoo system on the broad basis of 
its own merits; convinced, that, on the 
enlarged principles of moral reasoning, it 
little needs the meliorating band of Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, to render its votaries, a 
sufficiently correct and moral people, for 
all the useful purposes of civilised society: 
for,~‘* we know that the law is good, if a 
man use it lawfully*.” 

There may be errors in their system: for, 
what system is without them ? And if errors 
have crept into the moral practice of the 
Hindoos, and have, too long, remained, 
upborne on the wings of superstirion; this 
is perhaps to be ascribed to the tenacity 
of custom, ever jealous of its when 
flowing from a source of religions ooaside- 


* St. Paul’s first Episde to TiiBOtby, Chap. i. ver. $. 
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ration; and will altimately, perfiaps, yield 
Only to file inBuence of improved reason 
and philosophy : for I fear. Religion alone, 
never corrected its own errors; nor ever 
will; without the aid of Reason, which firet 
discovers those errors. — It is to this matu¬ 
rity of Reason that we owe the Protestant 
Religion; and yet, the balance is kept in 
equipoise, by half of Europe, who reject it. 

If the approaches of the Hindoos to this 
maturity of Reason, have been more slow, 
than those of other people; it is perhaps 
owing to a greater degree of religious sub¬ 
serviency, than is common to the rest of 
mankind; but, as all improvement is pro¬ 
gressive, where Reason is the guide; we 
may rationally hope, that the Hindoos arc, 
already, somewhat advanced on the road; 
and that, however slowly they may move, 
the journey is not interminable; and that 
they should, therefore, have ample time 
allowed them to proceed but, if we rash¬ 
ly attempt to urge them forward, with the 
dread lash of cobucion, we shall only im¬ 
pede their progress, by thus forcing them 
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to stop aM'Iule, to chastise us by extirpa¬ 
tion, as a ijust return for our temerity. 

When first I undertook tlie task of pen¬ 
ning my thoughts*on tliis subject; I was 
ciiiefly impelled by the consideration that, 
some local knowledge, necessarily accqui- 
red, during a long residence in India, might 
enable me, not only to throw some light 
on the Hindoo Character; but, possibly, 
to suggest how far the introduction of the 
Christian Religion among the natives of 
India, was a measure, either politic or 
pi acticablc ;—or whether, its interposition 
was Tit all necessary, to the improvement of 
the Indian system of Moral Ordinances,— 

1’hc result will appear in the first fart . 
of this Ramphlct, which I bad arranged in 
its incsent iorm, befori; Mr. Buchanan's 
Memoir was put into iny hands. 

That Memoir, by taking a more exten¬ 
sive range; introducing a variety of new 
matter; and exhibiting the different ob¬ 
jects in a more conspicuous point of view; 
has equajly induced and enabled me to 
extend my remarks on the subject, beyond 
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the limits I had either first '>roposed, or 
' deemed at all necessary. 

Mr. Buchanan having, in the form of 
• an analytical survey,* separately coin- 
mented on each obnoxious point of hi? 
subject j I have therefore judged it neces¬ 
sary to follow the same course, in my hum¬ 
ble attempt to remove from the public 
mind, the injurious impressions which ins 
Strictures are obviously calculated to ino- 
duce; by representing the Hindoo cha¬ 
racter in a state of moral degradation, nei¬ 
ther supported by just reasoning, sanc¬ 
tioned "by veracity, or maiiil’cstcd by a 
fiuthful and enlarged view of the facts, 
ashich are honoured with his notice. 

Tliat reasoning, and those facts, tlie 
reader will duly appreciate, on a perusal 
of my observaticMis, detailed in the second 
i^OETlOH of tliis Pamphlet. 

'Kliosb ol^rvations, 1 accordingly ven¬ 
ture oommit to the candid considefa-*- 
tion asi^ sadulgenoe of the public.—They 
ire aliibttteof gratitude to a people whose 
idbaracter, conduct, and manners, as far as 
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they have come under my observation, 
have ever commanded my respect, and se- 
/■nreJ my esteem. 

Under these impressions therefore, when • 
1 found them so wantonly vilified, in the 
pages of that Memoir; and suffering under 
the j)rcssurc of imputations, conveyed in 
the unqualified language of virulent abuse; 

I considered it a tribute to the majesty of 
Justice; a sacred offering at the shrine of 
'rriith ; and thus, to adopt the language of 
Mr. Buchanan, “ a solemn and imperious 
“ duty exacted by my Religionto rise 
III 'their vindication, and endeavour to 
rescue their prostrate cause from the giant 
gr^t^p of their fell adversary, thus menacing 
its destruction. 

How far 1 may be found to have suc¬ 
ceeded in this attempt, must be left to the 
impartial judgement of the reader: bftppy 
indeed shall 1 be, should it appear to have 
satisfactorily conveyed to his mind, a con¬ 
viction of the injustice dome to the itin- 
doos by the Reverend Mr* BuchaaaOu 

If that gentleman has selected the chaff 
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and rubbish of the harvest, for the first 
•course of the entertainment i I trust, the 
Company will not the less relish the more 
substantial, though homely fare now laid 
before him ; and if the hand of a master 
has been wanting, to add due relish to the 
respective articles of the repast; those ar¬ 
ticles are, at least, served up without tht; 
factitious aid of false appearances. Il' tin; 
treat be not elegant, it is yet sound and 
wholesome; and is thus accordingly, sub¬ 
mitted to public taste; like u piriurc from 
Nature, traced by the pencil of'J'rntli. 



CONVERSION 


OK 

THE HINDOOS, 

HOW FAR PRACTICABLE. 


Those pious Preachers of the Gospel, who 
proceed to India, for the purpose of con¬ 
verting the Hindoos, merit the thanks of 
the Church, for their good intentions: but 
their zeal is misapplied, and their laboun 
will be fruitless; no Hindoo of any respec¬ 
tability will ever yield to their remon¬ 
strances. 

To forsake his family, his friends and 
his station in Society, is a dreadful alter¬ 
native for the proffered boon. Irreparable 
loss of Cast, and expulsion from his Tribe, 
must be the necessary result of embracing 
the Christian Faith. 
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Can the whole circle of penal statutes 
.exhibit a punishment more severe, than 
thus degrading a man in society ? 

, What is life, when retained only at the 
expence of what is most dear to every 
sentient being,—the cheering converse of 
his friends, and the approbation of society ? 

To be ajranderiog object of public scorn 
drives the mind to desperation, and renders 
misery complete. 

They are told in die G|:eta , that 
** the fame of one who hath been respected 
in this world, is extended even beyond the 
dissolution of the body." 

' Would tho Blissionaiies dispel this charm, 
by urging them to an act, that must cause 
them to forfeit the good opinion of society ? 

In the Heetopaoks f, it is said : “ He 
who faatii been expelled by ail his kindred, 
|l easily to be defeated: for, his relations 
tooii out'of mpcct for themselves, are ready 
to dcstwqr iam." 

tbid» p. i57. — One should on no ac- 
entca- into any connection with one 

W . . . .. ' ■ ... 

. • t Page 265. 
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who hath (h'[)artod from the faith: for, al¬ 
though lie be bound bv treaty, he will, 
because of his own unrigliteousness, break 
his enu'aiic'ineut.’’ • 

'I'liose Missionaries th('r('fore, who have 
lieen at th(‘ pains to translate tlie Bilile 
into the Ihaigal language, and who eir- 
eidate addresses among the jieojih', eon- 
tlenining their errors and their idolatry, 
would do well, to look a little into their 
manners, anil to retlect whether those pub¬ 
lications have not some tendency to disturb 
the peace and order of society. 

'Hhev thus, tiiavely tell the Hindoos: 

“ \ our Sas ihas* are only tit for the 
amusement of t’hildren,—and your books 
of Pim.osoiMiv are mere fables.” 

“ Hereafter, do ye and your brethren, 
aljominate the discourses of Barbarians ;— 
the Saslras of Jiarbarians contain not the 
means of Salvation.” 

It is thus, that in those p.arts of Ireland, 
where Roman Catholics are most nume- 

• The cqaipooent chapters of the Veda, or Hindoo 
Scripture. 

PART I. (.' 
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rous, esfjecially about Kilkenny, Methodist 
preachers go about to fairs aud markets, 
pjeaching to the people, in their native 
language, the necessity of renunciation of 
the errors of popery,—they usually appear 
on horseback, with a velvet cap on their 
heads; and, soon attracting attention, they 
harangue with great energy and enthusi¬ 
astic vehemence, on the injurious influence 
of papal doctrines, and the blind folly of 
adhering to tenets, eminently hostile to 
tlieir hoj)cs of Salvation. Jiut, 1. appre¬ 
hend, this injudicious mode of proceeding 
is productive of little utility; people*do 
not like to be told that tliey are fools ; and 
if they listen to those zealots, it is more 
from novelty than conviction : and as their 
heated imagination often leads those 
preachers beyond the l)ounds of prudence, 
in their strictures, which arc not often de- 
Uvcroil with tlie soothing voice of persua¬ 
sive eloquence, they, hot unfrcquently, 
derive from their teincrity, somewhat more 
than the mere hissings of tlie multitude;— 
the stones of that country are not (piile so 



soft as cotton; and the swiftness of the 
preaciier's horse is often the best shield for 
the protection of the rider’s capital. 

Whether they tnerit such a return, for 
the zeal they thus manifest, is not my pro¬ 
vince to decide; but, I am afraid that such 
a procedure tends rather to irritate than 
convince; — that’it tends to disturb the 
harmony of society, by inducing religious 
discussions on controverted points; — and 
that it unhappily serves to exhibit Protes¬ 
tant Reformers in an unamiable point of 
view ; dictating when they should persuade; 
and' dogmatizing when they should con¬ 
vince.—lint the day of Anathema, I trust, 
is past; and w'c may be lulled into persua¬ 
sion, when we would not bo forced into 
submission. 

It were better therefore, perhaps, commit 
to time, the operation of more lenient mea¬ 
sures ; some mode of general information, 
and diffusion of reformed doctrines, through 
the medium of public schools ; where the 
children of such poor, as should voluntarily 
embrace the measure, cither from con vie- 
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tiou ol sentiment, or motives of temporal 
interest, should be educated at the expence 
of the State, and be apprenticed in due 
time to some useful employment: thus hap¬ 
pily enlightening their minds, and render¬ 
ing their services beneficial to themselves 
and to Society. 

Should the J'iastern Missionaries persist 
in the discharge of their vocation, and adopt 
the injudicious plan of their brethren in 
Ireland, fatal conseijucnces may be the re¬ 
sult: the general mildness of the Jlindoc 
character, and the relative situation of 
Europeans in the East, may perhaps se'cure 
the preachers from any personal insult: 
but, as they will necessarily be regarded as 
acting under the sanction of Government, 
the Hindoos will view, with jealousy and 
dissatisfaction, this European inlerl’erence 
with the venerated system of their ances¬ 
tors; w ill consequently relax in that respect, 
and apparent cordiality, that has hitherto 
been cherished by our liberal toleration, 
ami judicious indulgence in all matters re¬ 
garding the ct'lebration of their worship.— 
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This tie once loosened, that binds them to 
our interest; this charm once dissolved, 
that attaches them to their duty ; farewell 
ail future dependence on their exertions, to 
any effic iency of action ; and farewell that 
mutual eonhdence that can no longer be 
reciprocal, while distrust is engendered by 
a sense of injury and oppression. 

In such a disposition, they would be 
ready to join the first Holcau among them, 
that should raise the standard of revolt. 

To secure, therefore, their fidelity, we 
must merit it by liberality ;—by total for¬ 
bearance from a!) religious restraint;—and 
by due attention and indulgence to their 
manners, their customs, and their preju¬ 
dices, whic'h are inseparably united with the 
rites of their Religion. 

If policy thus dictate a laudable for¬ 
bearance on our part; let us examine whe¬ 
ther the object of our Missionaries be at 
all feasible in fact. 

In the book of their divine legislator 
Menu** it is thus stated : 


* Pacrc 3 j 7 . 
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V. 94'.—“ To Patriarchs, to Deities, and*, 
to Mankind, the Scripture is an eye giving 
constant light. Nor could the Veda* 
Sastha have.been made by human facul¬ 
ties, nor can it be measured by human 
reason, unassisted by revealed glosses and 
comments; this is a sure proposition.” 

95.—“ Such codes of law as are not 
grounded on the Veda, and (he various he¬ 
terodox theories of men, produce no good 
I'riiit after death, for they all arc declared 
to have their basis in darkness.” 

V. 9b.—“ All systems which arc re])ug- 
nant to the Veda, must have been compo¬ 
sed by mortals, and shall soon perish ; their 
modern date proves them vain and false.’’ 

\ . JOl.—“ As fire, with augmented force, 
burns up even humid trees : thus he, who 
well knows the Veda, burns out the taint 
of Sin, which has infected his Soul.” 

“ A man’s own religion is better than the 
faith of anoUier man, be it ever so well fol¬ 
lowed :—it is good to die in one’s own 
faith ; for another’s faith bearcth fear-f-.” 


• Tlic llindou Si-ripturc. 


t Gocta, 48. 
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Impressed with a steady faiih in the de¬ 
clarations here exhibited; with what pa¬ 
tience will the Hindoos listen to the voice 
oflbreign Priests who attempt to contro¬ 
vert them ? 

IMoreover, it is declared in their Sas- 
TRAs, in {auimerating the seven degrees of 
Sin, that the “ reading of books of any 
other religion,” is rer koned among sins of 
the third degree; and equal in enormity 
to a nnin’s “ refusing assistance to his re¬ 
lations, in a manner befitting his circuin- 
sUinees- - to “ the selling of his wii'e or 
soli—lo t!i(’ murder of a man of any of 
the three infeii'e, classes, nv of a \vomau-j-.” 

Can tiie Hindoos then, with jirojuiety, 
even peruse' tig' Hook which ti;e Mission¬ 
aries have been at the troulilc of translating 
for their use r 

Hut the Missionaries tell them that their 
“ Sastrasarc only fit for the amusement of 
childrenlet us therefore hear their law¬ 
giver Menu. 

Aymi Aklx'iy, vol. iii. p. 243. 
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EXCELLi'NCK 


OK I HE 

RL'LIGJOUS AND MORAL DOCTRINES 

OK 

THE HINDOOS. 


i*. 348—“ WIlFiN a man perceives, in 
the rcasonal)le soul, a ilisj)osition lending 
to virtuous Icjve, unclouded with aiiy nia- 

4 * , 

ligmmt passion, clear as the ])urcst light, 
let him n'cognise it as the (juality of 
goodness.” 

1*. 3.')(). V. 84.—Among all those good 
acts pi'rt'oruK'd in this world, said the Sages, 
is no single act held more powert’ul than 
the rest: in leading men to l)eatitude 
V. 85.—“ Ol all those duties, answered 
Bhrigii, the principal is, to ac(juire from 
the Ui’ANisnAi)s*, a true knowlcxlge of 
one Suprenu' (iod : — that is the most 


* Chapters on the Essence and Attributes of God. 



exalted of all sciences, because it insures 
imniortality.’’ 

V. 8(). —“ In this life indeed, as well as 
the IK xt, the study of the Veda, to ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of (iod, is held the most 
cfiieacious, in procAiring felicity to man.” 

y. 87.—“ I'or, in the knowledge and 
adoration of oxr: (ion, which the Veda 
rr,.'CHEs, all the rules of good conduct 
are fully coinjrrised.” 

V. 91- — “ lujually perceiving the Su¬ 
preme Scud in all Heings ; and all lieings 
in the Supreme Soul; he sacrifices his own 
spirit, by fixing it on the Spirit hf God ; 
and approaches the nature of that sole Di¬ 
vinity, who shines by his own otfulgcnce.” 

\’. })5. —“ 'I’hose whose understandings 
are in Jlim, whose souls arc in Jlini, 
whose confidence is in Him, and whose 
asylum is in Him, are by wisdom puri¬ 
fied from all ort’encc.'s, and go from whence 
they shall never return.” 

V. 9fb—He my servant, is dear unto 
me, who is free from enmity, the friend 
of all Nature, merciful, exempt from 
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priilc and selfishness, tjic same in pain 
and pleasure, patient of wrorgs, con¬ 
tented, constantly devout, ol suIhIucJ pas¬ 
sions and firm resolves; and whose mind 
and understanding are fixed on me alone/’ 

Arc these, “Talks foh Children?” 
arc these, “The UiscoujiSEs of ]5arija- 

RIANS ?” 

Again; 

Menu, p. 2(>1, V. 118. — “ Let every 
Jlralnncn, with fixed attcntit)n, consider 
all nature, both visible and invisible, as 
existing in the Divine Spirit: lor, when 
he contemplates the boundless universe ex¬ 
isting in the Divine Spirit, he cannot give 
his heart to iniciuity.” 

V. lip.—“ 'J'he Divine Spirit alone, is 
the whole assemblage ol' Gods ; all worlds 
are seated in the Divine S[)irit; and the 
Divine .Spirit, no doubt, produces, by a 
chain of causes and ell'ects, consistent with 
free will, the connected series of acts, per¬ 
formed by embodied souls.” 

V. I'JO. — “ We may contemplate the 
subtile a'ther in the cavities of his body; 
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the air, in his muscular motion, and sen¬ 
sitive nerves; the supreme solar and ig¬ 
neous light, in his digestive heat, and visual 
organs: in his corporeal fluid, water; 
in the terrene parts of his fabric, earth.” 

V. ril.—“ In his heart, the Moon ; in his 
auditory nerves, the guardians of eight re¬ 
gions*; in his progressive motion, Vishnm-^-; 
in muscular force, 11aka;[;; in his organs 
of speech, Ac ni ||; in excretion, Mitk a § ; 
in procreation, Ukaiima**.” 

V. 122.—“ Hut he must consider the Su¬ 
preme Omnipotent Intelligence as the So- 
vfV.kicn Lord of thkm all: liy whose 
energy alone they exist;—a Spirit, by no 
means the object of any sense, which can 
only be conceived by a mind wholly abs¬ 
tracted from matter, and as it were slum¬ 
bering : l)ut which, for the purpose of as¬ 
sisting his meditation, he may imagine more 
subtile than the finest conceivable essence, 
and more bright than the purest gold.” 

* Eight jK)inls of the C()mi)as.s. t The Preserver. 

$ The Destroyer. || Gi«i of Fire. 

§ The Sun. ** The Creator. 
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These Taks^ I acknowledge, arc very fit 
for children ; and if tli y be “ mere fables,’’ 
as the Missionaries assert, some allowance 
•should be made, in consideration of the 
remoteness ol' the perioil which gave birth 
to such j)hiloso[>hy ;—that remote period, 
in which, our savage ancestors of the forest 
wen;, perhaps, unconscious of a God ; and 
were, doul)tless, strangers to the glorious 
doctrine of tlu; Immortality of the Soul, 
first nncaled in llindostan. 

Menu further says*:—“ In proportion 
as a man who has committed a sin, shall 
truly an'd voluntarily confess it ; so far he 
is disengaged from that offence, like a 
snake from his slough.” 

V. 230. — “ And in proportion ;js his 
heart lothes his evil deed, so far shall his 
viUd spirit be freed from the taint of it.” 

V. 232.—“ 'I’lms revolving in his mind 
the certainty of retribution, in a future 
state, let him be constantly good, in thoughts, 
words, and action.” 


* P. J31). V. gJM. 
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V'. oj.').—‘‘ All the bliss of Deities, and 
of inon, is declared by sages, who discern 
lh<' setisc of the \'eda, to have in devotion 
its cause, in devotion its continuance, in- 
devoliou its tulness.” 

\ . 2.‘>9.—“ hatever is hard to be tra¬ 
versed, what('ver is hard to be acquired, 
w hatever is liard to bo visited, whatever is 
iiaui lo be perforiiK'd; all this may be 
aec-()iu|»li>lied by true devotion : for, the 
tlirticully of devotion is the greatest of 
all." 

V. 242. — “ Whatever sin has been con¬ 
ceived in the hearts of men, uttered in 
their sjx'eeh, or committed in their bo¬ 
dily acts, tlu.'Y speedily burn it all away, 
by devotion, if they preserve devotion as 
their best wealth.” 

\ . 244.—“ I ’.ven lia.Aii.MA, lord of crea¬ 
tures, by devotion, enacted this code of 
laws : — and the sages, by devotion, ac- 
(|uircd a knowledge of the Vedas.” 

V. 245.—“'I’hus the Ciods themselves, 
observing in this universe, the incompa¬ 
rable power of devotion, have proclaimed 



so 

aloud, Ihc transcoiulant ('xccllenceof pious 
austerity :-but, — * “ to a man conta¬ 

minated by sensuality, neither the Vedas, 
nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor strict obser¬ 
vances, nor pious austerities, ever procure 
felicity.” 

If these be faulks, I wish we would 
teach them to our children ; unless indeed, 
it be ])rolanation, thus to recommend “ the 
“ discourses of Barbarians,” which the Mis¬ 
sionaries plaijily tell ns only merit abomi¬ 
nation. 

Missionaries, more elfectually to 
work on'the fears of the “ Jiarbarian Hin¬ 
doos,” judieionsly oiler them this salutary 
warning: 

“ I idess ye arc cleansed from evil, yc 
will not go to Heaven; ye will be cast 
hcatllong into the uwcl’ul regions of Hell.” 

“ Hell is full of inevitable sutlerings, in 
the midst of lire, nev(‘r tc» be extinguished ; 
its extinction will never come to pass.” 

That the Hindoos themselves are neither 
ignorant, nor insensible on this score, may 


• P. i.>9. V. 1)7. 
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be concliulcd from the following extracts 
from their Hook ol Haws ; — 

Menu, 347 •—“ Hy the vital souls of those 
men, who have eoimnittt.'d sins, in tlu; body 
reduced to a-'in s, another body, composed 
of ne!V('s with fi\(' s('iisalions, m order to 
be suseeptiblc of torment, shall (■‘•rtuinly 
be assumed after (b'alh. ’ 

‘‘ I ,el each man, eonsidorii;"; v, idt his 
iutt'lleetual powers, those miiiiratioii^ oi the 
sold, ai-eording to its viitue o!' \iee, into 
a region of bliss or pain, continually tlx hi^ 
heart on virtue.” 

H. 334. V. 73. — As far as vitrd souls, 
addicted to sensuality, indulge themselves 
in forbidden j)leasures ; evtm to the same 
degree, .sliall the acuteness of their senses 
be Taistal, in their future bodies, that they 
may endure analogous pains.” 

\'. 74. — “ And in consequence of tlicir 
folly, they shall he doomed, as ot'ten as 
they repeat their criminal acts, to pain.s 
more and more intense, in despicable forms 
on this earth.” 

V. 75.—“ They shall first have a sensa- 
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lion of agony in 'J'a m a Sik a, or utter durk- 
ness, and in oilier seats of honor; in Asi- 
I'A'i'RAVANA, or tlic swoi'd-h liv^'d forest: 
and in dilferent places of binding fast, and 
of rending.” 

V. 7b. — “Multifarious lonnents await 
them ; they shall be inangied by ravens 
and owls; shall swallow cakes boiling hot ; 
shall walk ov('r inflamed sands ; and shall 
feel the [laiigs of being baked, like the 
vi'sscls of a, potter.” 

V. 77- 'I'hey shall assume the form of 
beasts c'oiitiiuially miserable, and suffer al¬ 
ternate alllietions from extremities ot' lold 
ami heat, surroundt'd with terrors of various 
kinds.” 

V. 73.—“ More than once shall tiny lie 
in different wombs, aiul, after agonizing 
births, be condemned to seven' captivity, 
and to servile attendance on creatures like 
themselves.'’ 

V. 79- — “Tin'll shall follow separation 
from kindred and friends; forced residence 
with the wicked ; painful gains, and ruin¬ 
ous losses of wealth; friendsliips hardly 
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accjuircd, and at length, changed into en¬ 
mities.” 

80. —“ Old age without resource, dis¬ 
eases attended with anguish, pangs ol’ in¬ 
numerable sorts, and lastly, uncomjuerablc 
death.” 

81. —“ With whatever dis|)osition of 
mind, a man shall perforin in this life, any 
act, religious or moral; in a future body, 
endued with the same quality, shall he re¬ 
ceive his retribution.” 

Oeeta, 117-—“ There arc three ])assages 
to the infernal regions; lust, anger, and 
ava!"ice ; which are the destroyers* of the 
soul.” 

Jf tlie influence ol’ these terrors serve to 
keep the Hindoos in the path of rectitude; 
would it be judicious to break this chain of 
restraint that thus binds them to their duty r 

Let us again hear tlrcir law-giver*: 

V. 17‘J.—“ Iniipiity committed in this 
world, produces not fruit immediately; but, 
like the earth, in due season : and advan- 
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cing by little and little, it eradicates the 
iiuui who committed it.” 

V. 173 .—“ Yes; inicjuity oiuf commit¬ 
ted, fails not of producing fruit, to him who 
wrought it; if not in his own person, yt t in 
his son’s; or, if not in his son’s, yet in his 
grandson’s.” 

V. 174 .—“ He grows rich for a while, 
through unrighteousness ; then he beholds 
good things; then it is, that he vaqtjuishcs 
his foes: but he j)erishes at length, from his 
whole root uj)wards.’’ 

\'. 17 . 5 .—“ l.et a man continually take 
pleasuVe in truth, in justice, in laudable 
practices, and in purity ; let him chastise 
those whom he niay chastise, in a legal 
mode; let him kec^p in subjection, his 
speech, his arm, and his appetite.” 

V. 204.—“ A wise man should constantly 
discharge all the moral duties, though he 
perform not constantly, the ceremonies of 
religion ; since he falls low, if, while he 
performs ceremonial acts only, he discharge 
not his moral duties.” 

Having treated the Hindoo Sastras, as 
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cbildrcn’s {‘aliles, the Missionaries, in a like 
strain ol pvu rile tleelanmtion, thus warn the 
IJiruioo' oi tlic instability and ultimate pri- 
valion ol tti*' treasures of this lifii; 

file thought of money and riches is 

vain. 

“ ’I'lie enjoyment of all these goods is 
but for a short time; for, at his death, no 
one can take his ric-hes with him. 

“ lie must resign all his garments, or¬ 
naments, and wealth, to his kindred ; for, 
after tluit, he will have no eorjioreal form." 

How inhnitely superior, in solier dignity 
of sentiment, are tin* following adnfonitions 
on the same |)oint, from the enlighlened 
page of Menu*: 

V. 238.—“ Ciiving no pain to any crea¬ 
ture, let him collect virtue by degrees, for 
the sake of aerpiiring a eomp.anion to fln^ 
next world." 

\ . 239 .—“ For, in his passage to tin; 
next world, neither his father, nor his mo¬ 
ther, nor his wife, nor his son, nor his kins- 


• Pag»- 119. 
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men, will remain in his company; his vir¬ 
tue alone will adhere to liim.” 

V. —“ Singhs is each man horn ; 
single he dies ; single he receives the re¬ 
ward of his good, and single the punish¬ 
ment of his evil deeds.” 

V. 242.—“ C ontinually therefore, by de¬ 
grees, let him collect virtue, for the sake of 
securing an insc'parable companion ; since, 
with virtue for his guide, he will traverse a 
gloom; 1k)w hard to be traversed!” 

V. 243.—“ A man habitually virtuous, 
whose olfcnces have been e.xpiatcd by de¬ 
votion, is inslanlly conveyed, after death, to 
the highest woild, with a radiant form, and 
a body of ethen^al substance.” 

In the same [)age, Fai.seuooI) is thus 
arraigned : - - 

V. 235.—“ lie who ilescrilx's himself to 
worthy men, in a manner contrary to truth, 
is the most sinful wretch in this world; he 
is the worst of thieves, a stealer of minds.” 

V. 256. All things have their sense 
ascertained by speech: in speech they have 
their basis; and from speech they proceed: 
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consequently, a falsifier of speech falsifies 
every thin”;.” 

Rkspkct for the Ac;E l) is thus iiicul- 
cateii*; 

V. 120.—“ 'riic vital spirits of a young 
man mount upwards to depart from him, 
when an elder approaches ; but, by rising 
and salutation, he recovers them.” 

V’. 121.—“ A youth who habitually greets, 
and constantly reveres the aged, obtiiins an 
increase of four things ; life, knoWTtdgc, 
fame, strength.” 

The following ajjhorismson 1 Iospita mtv 
would do credit to any people :— 

-llei'top. p. 34.—“ Hospitality is com¬ 
manded to be exercised, even towards an 
enemy ; when he c.ometh to thy house ; 
'I'he tree doth not withdraw its shade, even 
from the wood-cutter.” 

P. .50.—“ Whether he who is come to thy 
house, be of the higliest, or even of the 
lowest rank in society, he is worthy to be 
treated with due respect; for, of all men, 
thy gue^t is the superiour.” 


• Menu, p. 32. 
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I*. 74 .—“ He is one, in this world, wor¬ 
thy to bo jmiiscd of mankind ; he is a great 
and a good man, from whom iho iioedy, or 
llioso who come for protection, go not away 
with disappointed h(»pes, and discontented 
coiintenanees,” 

V. 73 .—“ It is declared by wise men, that 
the crime of him who shall I’orsakc one who, 
through want or tianger, inay come to him 
for protection, is the same as tuk mur- 
oi’ A IbiAiiMi N;—(than which 
there is no grc'uter erinu; on earth*.) 

JJeetop. 26k “ Nor the gift of cattle, 

nor liie gift of land, nor the gift of bread, 
nor the gift of milk, is to bc' compared 
Avith that, which men call the gn'atest of 
all gilts, tlu' gilt of assurance from injury.” 

I*. 287 . 'To say, ‘ 'I’his is one of us,’ or, 
‘ This is a stranger,’ is the mode of estima¬ 
ting practised by tritling minds : to those of 
more generous principles, the whole world 
is but as r)ne family.” 

On the subject of Duty to Parents, 
Menu* thus observes:— 


* Menu, p. 25S. 
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\ . 227 .—“ That pain and care which a 
mother and father undergo, in the produ¬ 
cing and rearing children, cannot i)c com¬ 
pensated in an hundred years.” 

\'. 228.—“ JiCt every man constantly do 
what may jilcase his jiarents ; and, on all 
occasions, what may please his precep¬ 
tor* ; when those three arc satisfied, his 
whole course of devotion is acc omplished.” 

\’. 234.—“ .All dutie s are completely per¬ 
formed by that man, by whom thoi>iii|^three 
arc completely honoured ; but, to him, by 
whom they arc dishonoured, all other acts 
of duty are fruitless.” 

Uegarding \Vi mi.n, it is said j-: 

“ \\ hert; females are honourcHl, the dei¬ 
ties are pleased ; but, where tla^y arc dis¬ 
honoured, all religious acts become use¬ 
less.” 

V. .‘>8.—“ On whatever house, the w'O- 
men of a family, not being duly honoured, 
pronounce an imprecation, those houses, 
with all that belong to them, utterly pe¬ 
rish.” 


* .Spiritual guide. 
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V. .5.9‘“—“ In whatever family, the hus- 
hand is e(mtcnU’(l with his wife, and tlie 
wile with her husband ; in lliat house will 
fortune be assuredly |)erniancut.” 

\’. ()'J.—“ A wife beina' aady adorned, 
Jier w hole house is embellished ; birt if she 
be destitute of ornament, all will be de¬ 
prived ol deeoiali(>n.” 

1*. io8.—“ Let mutual fidelity eontinue 
till death ; this, in a lew words, may be 
eonsidered ‘.he supreme hov between hus¬ 
band and wile. ’ 

“ Let a man and woman united by 
niarriaae., constantly beware*, hst, at any 
time disunited, they violate their mutual 
fidelity.” 

M’lu^ follow'ina expiations for drinking 
Si'ii;neons LiQeoas, would be consi¬ 
dered a litih! hard in our climate: 

I*. 320. — “ Any twice-born man*, who 
has intentionally drunk spiritof rice, through 
perverse delusion of mind, may drink more 


* i. C'. lie w ild lias received the light of divine know- 
letlge from his spiritual guide. 
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spirit in ilanic, and atone for his oftcncc, 
by severely burning liis body. 

“ Or, lie may ilrink, boiling hot, until 
lu: die, the urine of a cow, or pure water, 
or milk, or clarified butter, or juice ex¬ 
pressed from cow-dung. 

“ Since the spirit of rice is distilled from 
the or filthy rcfu.se of the grain; 

and since Mala is also a name tor sin ; let 
no Ihahmcn, Chatryaor Vaisya, drink that 
spirit. 

“ Inohriating lifjuor may Vie considered 
as of three principal sorts ; that extracted 
from dregs ol’ sugar ; that extracted from 
bruised rice ; and that extracted from the 
dowers <»i' the Madhuca : as one, so are 
all : tlic-y must not be tasted by the Chief* 
of the twice-born. 

“ M hen the Divine Spirit, or the light 
of holy knowledge, which has been infused 
into his body, has once been sprinkled with 
any intoxicating liijuor, even his priestly 
character leaves him, and he sinks to the 
low degree of a Sudra." 


• i. e. the Brahmin. 
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In the chapter on Judica i ure, Menu 
thus declares ; p. l.QO :— 

V. ]2. “ When Jusiice having been 
wounded by iniejuity, approaches the court, 
and tlic Judges extract not the diit; they 
also, shall be wounded by it. ” 

V. 14.—“ Where Justic(! is destroyed by 
iniquity, and I’ruth by I'alse evidence, the 
judges who basely look on without giving 
redress, shall also be destroyed.’’ 

V. 15.— “ Justice being destroyed, will 
destroy; being preserved,- will preserve; 
it must never therelbre be violated. — Be¬ 
ware, Judge, lest justice, being overturn¬ 
ed, overturn both us and thyself.” 

And in the law of Evidence, it is thus 
declared* : 

V. 81. “ A witness who gives testimony 
with truth, shall attain exalted seats of bea¬ 
titude, and the highest fame here below; 
such testimony is revered by Brahma him¬ 
self.” 

V. 82. -'I’he witness who speaks falsely, 
shall be fast bound under water, in the 
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snaky cords of Varuna*^, and be wholly 
de|)riv('(l oi’ power to escape torment, du- 
nii^ a hnndn^d transinignitions: let man¬ 
kind, therefore, give no false testimony.” 

V . })3.—“ By truth is a witness cleared 
of sin ; by truth is justice advanced ; truth 
must, therefore, be spoken by witnesses of 
every class.” 

V. 8i.— “ 'riie soul itself is its own wit¬ 
ness ; the soul itself is its own refuge: of- 
fend not thy conscious soul, the supreme 
internal witness of men.” 

V. 8.T. — “'I’lie sinful have said in their 
hearts, ‘ None sees us:’yes, the gdds dis¬ 
tinctly see tlu.'in ; and so does the spirit 
within their breasts. ’ 

\ . 89, — “ W hatever places of torture 
have been prepared lor the si, ay eh ol- a 
1 * 1 ! IEST, for the m e u d er er of a wom a n, 
OR or .A ciiiLn; for the injuuer of a 
Fuir.Ni), and for an ungratefi l max; 
those places are ordained for a witness who 
gives f;ils(* evidence.” 


Ivorit of till- Ocean. 
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V. 94. — “ Headlong, In iilti r darkness, 
shall the impious wretch tuniLle into Hell, 
who, being interrogated in a judicial en¬ 
quiry, answers one question falsely.” 

Jf “ TiiK Sastras of T'aruauians ! ” 
thus manifest an exalted idea of God ; a 
coirqH’ehcnsivc sense of moral duties; a 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state of rewards and [)unishments ; 
— what is it, then, that the Missionaries 
propose teaching to the Hindoos ? 

It is true that, in genera), they worship 
the Heity through the medium of images; 
and wc satisfactorily learn from the Geeta, 
that it is not the mere image, but the invi¬ 
sible spirit, that they thus worship. 

Chrishna* thus says-j- to Arjoon :— 
Whatever image any sujrplicant is de¬ 
sirous of worshipping in faith, it is 1 alone, 
who inspire him with that steady faith; 
with which being endowed, he endea- 


* All incarnation of V'^i^llnon, the preserving |3owcr of 
the Divinity : lie is the shepherd-gwl of the Hindoos, and 
etpially venerateil with Vishnou himndf. 

■f Geeta, p. 71. 
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voureth to rentier that image propitious; 
;)nd Jit length, he obtaineth the object of 
Ins washes, as it is appointed by me : but 
th(' reward of sucli short-sighted men is 
finitt;; those who worship the Uevatas*, 
go unto tiiem ; and those who worship me 
alone, go unto me. 'I’lie ignorant being 
unaetpuiinletl with my Supreme nature, 
wliieh is superior to all things, juul exempt 
from decay, believe me, who am invisible, 
to exist in the visible form under which 
they see jue.” 

F. Go.— “ 'I’he Yoc:k i:-)- who believeth in 
T^nity, and worsliippcth me prcsenf in all 
things, tlwellelh in me in all resj)ects, even 
whilst he liveth.” 

J\ 80.—“ 'J’hose who, looking for the ac¬ 
complishment of their wishes, follow the 
Religion pointed out by the three \ ed;is, 
obtain a transient reward : but those who, 
thinking of no other, serve me alone, 1 l)ear 
the burthen of tlie devotion of those who 
are thus constantly ( ngaged in my service. 

* Deities. 

+ A Pilgrim devoted to God, and practising austerities 
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—^'Fhey also, who serve other Gods with 
a firm iselief, in doing so, involuntarily wor¬ 
ship even me. I am he who partaketh of 
all worship, and I am their reward.” 

P. 98.—“'riiose whose minds are attached 
to my invisible nature, have the greater la¬ 
bour to encounter, because an invisible 
path is difiicult to be found by corporeal 
beings,” 

P. 47 .—“'I’lic wise man should not create 
a difference in the understandings of the 
ignorant, who arc inclined to outward 
works:—the learned man, by industriously 
perforftiing all the duties of life, should in¬ 
duce the vulgar to attend to them.” 

But, to insert all those passages that bear 
upon this point, wovikl be to transcribe half 
the (recta. 

It may, however, gratify the reader, to 
view the .sentiments of the w ise A nu lf a zf.l 
on this subject.—That enlightened Mi¬ 
nister, of a great and enlightened Monarch, 
Akber, the glory of Eastern potentates, 
thus speaks of the Hindoos* : 


• Vol. i. {). 8. 
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“ They, one and all, believe in the Unity 
of the (iodhead: and although they hold 
Images in high veneration ; yet they are 
by no means Idolaters, as the ignorant sup- . 
j)osc. J have niyselt’, frequently discoursed 
upon the subject, with many learned and 
u])riglit men of this Religion, and compre¬ 
hend their iloctrine; Avhich is, that the 
Images are only representations of Celestial 
Ik’ings, to whom they turn themselves while 
at prayer, to prevent their thoughts from 
waiulerine:: and they think it an indispen¬ 
sable. duty to address the Deity after that 
manner. 

In on(‘. point indeed, the code of the 
Hindoos essentially tlitl’ers from that of the 
Cliristians: it inculcat(!S not, the eternity 
of torments, in a future state. 

“ How dreadful,” say the Hindoos, “ is 
the idea oi‘ eternal punishment; and if 
true, how miserable the lot of those who 
are untinudy carried off, without leisure 
for repentance; and with all their imper¬ 
fections on their heads ! Is there, then, no 
intermediate place of ultimate purification; 
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no degrees of reward or punishment ac¬ 
cording to the measure of des(M t; but one 
aweful alternative,—hell or hea\en ? 

“ Where goes the soul o)i (juittiiig its 
mortal abode, if, according to the Ciospel- 
dispensation, there is to be, hereafter, a day 
of general resurrection ?” 

“ \\ hat mortal is at all times free from 
sin? But if liniited virtue claim e(]u;'l .c- 
tribution with tlu' highest stjit<- ol* moral 
rectitude; who tlu'ii would labour fa uhi- 
inate perlection ?” 

Such notions s('(‘m ineoiiMstent with the 
goodners of the Deity, aad his !!i>li«e; 
which, doubtless, aj)j)()rti()iis to e.u-h indi¬ 
vidual the just measure' «)f retribution,— Be¬ 
sides, would the Deil;/(loom to ('ternal mi¬ 
sery, the spark of divine <'ss ie( vhich il¬ 
lumes each embodi(‘d soul for, “ as a sin¬ 
gle sun illuininateth the whole worlil; even 
so, doth the spirit enlighten every body*. 
And Menu has declared f, that, “ The man 
who perceives in his own soul, the supreme 

+ Pagt'SO?, 
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soul present in all creatures, acquires cqua- 
nimitv towards them all; and shall be ab- 
sfdved at last, in the highest essence; even 
that of till' Almighty himsell.” 

flow eoiisolatorv thend'orc, to the Hin- 
. 00 . i‘ the notion of that purgatory, where 
tile soul. 111 a statt; of penance, proj)or- 
1 ; uicd to its mortal impurity, at length, 
dt • ini ' I !ous transmigrations, becomes 
e t.itdl ,,(1111 all sublunary stain, and is 
li.io ultimately restored to the mansion of 
eii'inal b'-ss; the prime source of its cma- 
nat'on' 

'■'I eh ill ■ ill entinients of the Ihnh- 
I’iiis: I i( :o . the Alissioiiarics to aii- 

■ ’lii-m 

\\ hiitever may lit' ilic errors of the doc¬ 
trine of'''r;i smigrati(-a, it is, doubtless, an 
institution having in \ u w, the advance- 
inenrTTf morjt'ity. W hen the most degra¬ 
ding forms ol life are held out, as the con- 
sciiucncc of human transgression ; and the 
possibility of viewing, in those forms, the 
spirit of some departed relative ; when the 
thrc'atened [tunishments here exhibited, are 

I’AIIT t. E 
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painted with all their horrors, to the Hin¬ 
doos, by the revered pastors of their faith; 
how powerfully must the mind be deterred 
from the commission of acts, that must, in 
their opinion, produce such dreadful con¬ 
sequences ! 

Impresserl therefore, with these senti¬ 
ments, in which “ they live, and move, 
and have their being;"’—to hope that they 
will ever relimiuish them, for the doctrine 
of Christianity, will, I am fully persuaded, 
be a fruitless expectation. And yet they 
dispute not the divinity of Chiiist; —it 
would be impious, they say, to suppose 
the impartial Sovereign of the universe, 
confined to any particular spot: and if he 
has at one time, for a special purpose, ma- 
nifcsted liimself in Palestine; let not the 
zealous Hindoo be condemned, for main¬ 
taining his frequent descents in Hindustan. 
He has often come, they say, and he will 
come again ; and be born of the virgin 
daughter of a Brahmin at the end of this 
age, to chase all wickedness from the face 
of the earth, and create the world anew.. 
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Crishna says, in the Geeta*, —“ Al- 
thougii I arn not, in my nature, subject to 
birtli or decay; and am lord of all created 
beings; yet, having command over my 
own nature, I am made evident by my 
own power; and as often as there is a de¬ 
cline of virtue, and an insurrection of vice 
and injustice, in the world, I make myself 
evident; and thus I appear, from age to 
age, for the preservation of the just, the 
destruction of the wicked, and the esta¬ 
blishment of virtue.” 

If Faith cannot erect her standard on 
the side of Reason, h't her assume the 
garb of toleration, and [leaceably pursue 
her journey in the path assigned her. 


• Page 31. 
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HINDOO CHARACTER. 


In the eoiirsc of a long residence in India, 
1 Ijavc liad numerous occasions of contem- 
}>lating the Hindoo character; have mixed 
much in their society; have been present at 
their festivals; have endeavoured to conci¬ 
liate their affections; and, I believe, not 
without ‘ effect: and 1 must do them the 
justice to declare, that I have never met 
with a people, exhibiting more suavity of 
manners, or nuae mildness of character ; 
or a happier race of beings, wlien left to 
the undisturbed [)erformancc of the rites of 
their religion. And it may be triily’ said, 
that if Arcadian happiness ever had exis¬ 
tence, it must have been rivalled in Hin- 
dostan. 

Jn order to shield this eulogium^from the 
possible imputation of partiality, 1 shall in- 
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terpose the decision of Abulfazel, whose 
situation and pursuits furnished him with 
more ample means of appreciating the Hin¬ 
doo character. 

“ Summarily/’ says he*, “ the Hindoos 
are religious, affable, courteous to strangers, 
cheerful, enamoured of knowledge, fond of 
indicting austerities upon themselves; lovers 
of justice; given to retirement; able in bu¬ 
siness ; grateful, admirers of truth, and of 
unbounded fidelity in all their dealings. 
'I’heir character shines brightest in adver¬ 
sity tliey have great respect for their tu¬ 
tors they make no account of their lives, 
when they can devote them to the service 
of God.” 

Cease then, worthy Missionaries, to dis¬ 
turb that repose that forms the happiness 
of so ma ny m illions of the human race; a 
pr'Seedure^at can only tend “ to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daugh¬ 
ter-in-law against the mother-in-law'j i” nor 


* Aycen Akbcry, p. 8. + Matt. x. 35 . 
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unhappily cause, by an indiscreet, though 
perhaps venial zeal, that, “ a man's foes 
shall be they of his own household*/’ 


DANGER AND INUTILITY OF EMPLOYING 
HINDOO CONVERTS TO PREACH TO THE 
NATIVES OF INDIA. 


A cniruMSTANCE has recently come to 
iny knowledge, that exhibits proof, su¬ 
perior to a hundred arguments, of the im¬ 
propriety and dangerous consenuences of 
injudicious interference with the Hindoos, 
on the score of their religion. 

An inhabitant of Calcutta, who had com¬ 
mitted some irregularity, that occasioned 


• Matt. X. 36. 
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expulsion from his tribe, went to one of 
the Missionaries, and was immediately ini¬ 
tiated into the rites of the church.—This 
man was, soon after, employed by the Mis¬ 
sionaries, to preach to the people, with a 
view to their conversion. He accordingly 
proceeded to tlie temple of Cali-ghaut, near 
Calcutta; and began to harangue the crowd, 
condemning their idolatry, their worship, 
and their sacrifices ; expatiated on the su¬ 
periority of the Christian doctrines, to which 
he was himself a convert; and exhorted 
them to follow his example, as the only 
means of Salvation ; affirming, \hat the 
blind path they were pursuing, could only 
lead to their destruction. 

The astonished Hindoos heard him with 
indignation ; but, for a while, suppressed 
their fee ling^ conceiving his reason to be 
deranged:—but, p^sisting in his animad¬ 
versions, and becoming more vehement in 
exhortation; they at length, lost all pa¬ 
tience ; and assaulting him, with clods 
and brickbats, drove him from the temple, 
chased him into the street, and, had not 
some of the police-officers interposed, he 
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would probaV)ly liavc suffered death from 
tile liands ol tiio <‘nraifed imiititudc. 

'I'liis afl’air liri|>pcned about July, or Au¬ 
gust, 1806;—and became a common topic 
of conversation at the I’rcsidency. 

It is not from such men as these, out¬ 
casts iVom religion and society, that “ the 
self-suflieient Hrahniins,’' as Sir William 
Join s calls them, will ever condescend to 
receive the lights of a new Religion: the 
Jhahmius themselves, must first be con¬ 
verted ; and then imleed, the pcoj>le may 
follow :—but 

“ Hoc opus; Iiic lal>or est.” 

A million or two of Ilrahinins are not so 
very easily converted: «‘specia]ly, while in¬ 
dividually intluenced by the consideration 
that, in neglecting the ordinance of the 
Vedas,— 

“ With none to eat with them ; none to 
sacrifice with them ; none to read w ith them; 
none to be allied by marriage to them ; ab¬ 
ject, and excluded from all social duties, 
they shall wander over this earth*.” 


* Menu, 210 . 
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Ijct us, therefore, not wound their fecl- 
l)V sendiiiii such inisereauts among 
them : the refuse of their own tribes ; whom 
they can reoard only with abhorrence: and, 
-addii'ssing myself to the good sense of our 
Missionaries, let >ne seriously ask them, 
What opinion must the lhahmins entertain 
of a (ieiigion, that thus receives into its 
bosom, wretelu's, who have been deemed 
unworthy the communion of their friends; 
an- considered a disgrace to their families; 
and utt,('rly rejected the society of the vir¬ 
tuous among tlicms(*lves ? 

^Vitll conviTts t'I such a description, what 
Brahmin will ever unite, in cordiality of 
sentiment: human nature revolts at the 
idea o( seif-degradation, as it rends asunder 
those ties, the strong ligaments of opinion, 
that imperiously confine the individual to 
his prescribed station in society. I’he very 
reci'ption, therefore, of those outcasts, into 
our Church, must ever operate to the ex¬ 
clusion of any man of respectability ; whose 
example^might, otherwise, serve to influence 
the lower classes of the Hindoos. 



In the name of peace, then, and of that 
blessed spirit of toleration which happily 
pervades the British Empire, let us leave 
the Hindoos in the undisturbed possession 
of their altars and their gods; and, how¬ 
ever they may differ from us on the score 
of religious observances, let us candidly 
consider that they also occupy a station in 
that vast circle, illuminated by the Divine 
Spirit; that our views mutually culminate 
to the same central point, the mansion of 
eternal bliss, where, I trust, we shall all 
ultimately meet,—and that, whatever may 
be their errors, they are rendered venerable, 
by the sanction of imperious custom, and 
the practice of their ancestors; and are vir¬ 
tually regarded as the ordinance of the 
gods themselves; and which, therefore, 
from every sentiment of reverence, of at¬ 
tachment, and of duty, every pious Hindoo 
must tremble to disobey ! 

If I have been somewhat diffuse in the 
selection of passages from Hindoo books, it 
was with a view, not only of evincing to the 
eye of candour, how very little those people 
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.stand in need of any instruction from us, 
in the jjrcai leading points of moral con¬ 
duct , but also, to shew that their religion 
is so intimately blended with their morality, 
lliat, in destroying the one, we run no small 
risk of eradicating the other : for, we can¬ 
not reasonably hope to instruct them all at 
once, in the merits of our less complicated 
system of moral duties. 

We should therefore pause, before we at¬ 
tempt to remove those numerous checks to 
transgression, that are cxliibited in their 
code ; however fanciful or erroneous, in our 
opinion, they may appear. 

1 would not, for example, tell them, that 
there is no Vauuna in tlie deep, “ to bind 
in snaky cords,” offenders against the moral 
ordinances: nor would I laugh at them, 
for classing inhospitality, ingratitude, and 
infidelity in friendstil,), with the crime of 
Murder.—If we arc less strict in our notions, 
on these points ; we should not disdain to 
yield the meed of praise, to those senti¬ 
ments, in their Code, that jilace these virtues 
in so exalted a degree of estimation. 
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'J’he early impressions of youth, fostered 
by the Imud of time, strike deep their roots 
into the plastic mind ; entwine themselves 
with the whole system, and are difficult of 
eradication.—You must cut down the whole- 
field, ere, with safety to the crop, you can 
remove those vigorous tares, that, neglected 
in due season, have shot up into maturity, 
with the wholesome grain that they annoy. 
—Ih'generate, then, the Hindoos, if you 
desire eflcctually to convert them.—Warm 
from the Medean caldron, afiix the desired 
impression : but, short of this expedient, I 
sec no* prospect of success. 

If you are not pressed for time, and can 
wait for a new generation ; take the infant 
Hindoo, and preside over his education ; 
but, il' the Brahmins will not consent to 
this,your prospect is, indeed, hopeless; and 
you must resign to-4^I»cir Tate, this “self- 
sufficient generation.” 



KXPEDIENCY 


OF AN 

ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT 

/’OA’ nniTtSH INDIA, 

i ON.SIDKUED. 


Trip, Reverend Mr. Claudius Ruclianan*, 
^vitli a laudable zeal for lire intei-csts of the 
Church, and llie propaoatioii of the true 
faitli throughout Jlindostan, has recently 
published “ A Memoir, on the Expediency 
of an Kcclesiaslical Establishment for Bri¬ 
tish India ; both as the Means of jicrpetua- 
ting the Christi:"i R('ligion among our own 
Countrymen, and as a l'’oundation for the 
ultimate Civilization of the Natives.” 


* Not to t)c ('onlDutiili'i! with Fnincis Buchaoaii, 
M.l)., autlior ot a Jodrm-y from Madras, through My¬ 
sore, itc. lately published. 
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The more strongly to impress upon our 
minds the necessity of such an establish¬ 
ment, he observes, that “ living in a re¬ 
mote unhealthy country, amidst a super¬ 
stitious and licentious people, where botlf 
body and mind are liable to suffer, we 
have, it will be allowed, as strong a claim 
on our country, for Christian privileges, as 
any other description of British subjects. 
Of the multitude of our subjects who come 
out every y<;ar, there arc but a few who 
ever return! when they leave Eng¬ 
land, THEY LEAVE TIIEIH RELIGION 
FOR eVeR* !”— 

This is indeed a very strong and unqua¬ 
lified expression; and I will venture to 
say, very unauthorized: candour should 
therefore arise, to vindicate the cause of 
our countrymen iu the East, from the 
undue pressure of sudi an injurious impu- . 
tatioii. 

So far as the argument has reference to 
Bengal, give me leave to ask, whether there 


• Page 11. 
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IS not at Calcutta, where the majority of 
the Kuropeans reside, at least one church*, 
to which they regularly resort ? 

And do not the chaplains at the military 
stations, regularly perform Divine service 
to the assembled troops -f ?—And if at the 
detached civil stations, there be no chap¬ 
lains, to odiciate to three, four, or more 
Europeans ; 1 wish, for the good of the 
Church, and for the good of individual 
clergymen who may want bread, that such 
may be appointed but if, by “ leaving 
their Religion for ever,” he means, that all 
sense of Religion is quitted, with thti clime 
that gave them birth; his sentiments of 
the influence of early habits, must be li¬ 
mited indeed. 

Educated under the eye of parental 
example and authority, or fresh from the 
University, whefe, we must presume, the 
religious and moral duties are unremit¬ 
tingly impressed upon the mind; young 
men proceed to India, generally untainted 


* Appendix A. 


t See Appendix B. 
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with the vices of the world ; of which, their 
knowledge must necessarily be limited, by 
inexperience; —the early lessons of their 
instructors arc not so easily forgotten ; they 
have occupied their first thoughts, and are 
difficult of eradication, in any stage of 
life. It is (Hjually so, with bad impres¬ 
sions as with good:—with the good tlicy 
arc best acquainted ; because, at a pure 
source, they have imbibed them, at a time, 
when the vacant mind, like a blank sheet 
of paper, easily yielded to their inllucncc j 
and thus rendered them indelible. 

I'heSe lines may bi' overwritten or crossed 
by worldly communications; but the original 
character is not lost. Hence it is, tluit, to 
those in India, secluded fiom the public 
fdfnis of Divine worship, the essential still 
remains ; the sentiments of morality, early 
imbibed with their Hcli^iofi:—and if mora¬ 
lity be not the chief object of Religion, 1 
shall be glad to be better instructed. 

But, if the frequent recurrence of the 
forms of our worship, be wanting to that 
class of our countrymen, who are detached 
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from the Presidency, to the civil stations of 
our territory; they cannot fail of being 
cditied by tlic daily observance of the re¬ 
ligious duties, practised by a people, who, 
Mr. llucliaiian himself confesses*, “ are 
accustomed to reverence the Deity.” 

H(! has also told usf, that“ wherever the 
Christian M inister solicits attent ion, he finds 
an audience ; in whatever jiart of British 
India he is stationed, there will he a dis¬ 
position to respect the Religion of early 
life, when its public ordinances shall have 
t>cen revived.”—IWt, those public ordinan¬ 
ces exist, and have always existed, at the 
Presidency, and the Army stations ; which 
include nine-tenths of our countrvmcn in 
the East: with what consistency therefore, 
does he assert, that when the Europeans 
leave England, “ they leave their Religion 
for ever ?” 

Moreover, when he tells us+, that the 
natives of India “ wonder, whence we have 
derived our principles of justice, humanity, 

—-j-- 
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niagnanitnity, and truthis not this a confes¬ 
sion, on his part, that these virtues may sub¬ 
sist indc{)enclcutly of’ that lleligion which, 
ho asserts, we have; for ever left, on quitting 
Europe ? Do we, then, aetjuire these virtues 
in India?—or do they result from the moral 
impressions of youth, imbibed witli our edu¬ 
cation ? Jf th(;y be a production of Indian 
growlli, wc have the less occasion for an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment; but, if they 
be seeds of early excellence, brought to ma¬ 
turity, “ amidst native licentiousness” in 
India, and “ conflicting superstitions*,” it 
seems a proof that religious influence, either 
remote or proximate, must Have lent its fos- 
teri\ig aid to their advancement; and that, 
conse(juently, wc are not absolutely, so 
destitute, on this score, in India, as Mr. 
lUichanan would inducethe world to believe. 

Notwithstanding what has been here ma¬ 
nifested ;—notw’ithstanding Mr. Buchanan’s 
own admission, that there are six military 
chaplains for Bengal, three in the town 
of Calcutta, five at Aladras, and four at 


♦ I’agc l!i. 
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jjombay* ; that I'nglisii India has three 
cliurches ; one at Calcutta, one at Madras, 
and one at rKnnbayt: — notwithstanding 
these I'aets, Mr. lluchanan gravely remarks 
that “ we seem at present, to be trying the 
(juestinn, wlicth('r licligion be necessary for 
a slate; — whether a remote <‘ommercial 
E’lipire, having no sk. n of the Deity, no 
rr.Mer.K, no type of any thing lieavenly, 
may not yet retain its Cliristian purity, and 
its political strength, amidst pagan super¬ 
stitions, and a voluptuous and unprincipled 
people.” 

If contradictions of this nature can tend 
to promote Mr. Buchanan s views, 1 should 
be sorry to .stand between him and the ob¬ 
ject of his researcli; should that object be 
a Bisliopric, J think his zeal and good in¬ 
tentions establish a fair claim to considera¬ 
tion ; and 1 ({ueslion not, but be is of opi¬ 
nion with St. Pauli], that, “ if a man desire 
the oHicc of a Bishop, he desircth a good 


• Pa^e k t Page ti. 
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work/* But, I am by no means hostile to 
the extension of our Church-Establishment 
in India; and would cheerfully vote for 
more chaplains at each Presidency: for, 
besides the obvious advantage of additional 
chaplains, to obviate the inconvenience of 
future casualties, the accession to society, 
of well-educated and pious clergy men would 
serve to improve us, by their information; 
and edify us, by their example; and should, 
therefore, have my hearty vote accord¬ 
ingly :—but, that they should be sent out, 
for the purpose of converting the natives 
to Christianity, is a measure that, I trust, 
the good sense of our Rulers will, on due 
consideration, discern to be equally inju¬ 
dicious and impolitic ; and 1 am fully per¬ 
suaded, that, if the whole Synod of English 
Clergy were employed on the occasion, they 
would not by any means, short of absolute 
compulsion, succeed in converting one man 
in a.thousand of the vast inasS of Indian 
population. Huw limited tlien, must be 
thelaboursof a few wandering M^sionaries! 

That there arc many reprehensible cus- 
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toms among the Hindoos, the more off- 
spriniT of superstition, cannot, unhappily, 
1)0 denied: but, as they arc not enjoined 
by the Veda, and are chietly coidined to 
certain classes ; they are by no means in¬ 
vincible'; and the maturity of human rea¬ 
son will, I trust, bring them at length, into 
disuse. It was this maturity of n'ason, that 
put to dight, among ourselves, the whole 
host of witches and their spells: and yet, 
this hapj)y revolution of the mind was not 
efi'ected till near twelve centuries after the 
establishment of Christianity.* Nor is the 
notion ol ghosts, of fairies, or of evil spi¬ 
rits, yet altogether erased from the minds 
of the lower orders of .society ; who arc, 
indis|)utably, more under the influence of 
Religion, than the great;—but, the minds 
of the latter are more enlightened by edu¬ 
cation ; and herein rests the proof, that Re¬ 
ligion alone will never eflectually subdue it. 

I would not therefore, cof.uck the natives 
of India, into a disuse of any of their cus- 
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toms ; blit if we must absolutely interfere, 
1 would etul( avour to enlighten them, on 
those points, through the medium of their 
Priests. An injunction from the seat of 
government, to tlu; Collegi s of Nuddeah, 
Benares, &c. to take into consideration, the 
more obnoxious points that grate the fi'el- 
ings of hiiinanily, would be an expedient 
of more (dfcct, than the prohibitory man¬ 
date of our (iovernment. A judicious ap¬ 
peal upon the subject, to those seminaries, 
could scarcely fail of being successful; and 
they should be invited to publish their dis¬ 
approbation of the obnoxious rites, for the 
information of the multitude; thus dis¬ 
countenanced by the Brahmins, they would 
at length fall into disuse; like some other 
customs, deemed canonical, only in the 
Sati-vug, or first age of the world.-—Such, 
for example, as that of the widow espou¬ 
sing the brother of the deceased husband ; 
which, in the jirescnt age, or Cali-vug, is 
inadmissible.—No Brahmin would thence¬ 
forth venture to officiate at any rite, thus 
condemned by the learned assembly of the 
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PuxniTs*: and this circumstance would 
ctVcctually obviate the intervention of au- 
THOHiTYjfor enforcing the decision of the 
I’r jests. 

Jn uhatxn er reform we may engage, wc 
must take tlu^ lirahmins to support us; we. 
sliall otherwise liave the multitude as^ainst 
us, and l)e regarded as despotic. 'I'lie con- 
sccpiences that may thence r(*sult, are of a 
magnitude too important, to be regarded 
with inditl'erence.—'J’he Hindoos ar(‘ a mild, 
a patient, and a forbearing peo|)l(;, as any 
und(!r heaven ; but, driven to desperation, 
by the provoked fanaticism of ^{eligion, 
their j>ower would be resistless: for, as 
Auu I. TAX r, I, says f, “they make no account 
of their lives, when they can devote them 
to the service of CJod.” 

It about the mere form, or the materials 
of a turban, which they considered as de¬ 
grading, these people could draw the sword 
of vengeance against their rulers, as was 
lately, so unhappily, manifest’d at Vellore, 
where ^so many of our countrymen fell a 


Ix^ntul Brahmins. 
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sacrifice to tlieir fury ; can we rationally 
lio[H>, that they will passively yield obe¬ 
dience to our mandates, when their dearest 
interests are invaded, — the rites and cus¬ 
toms of their religion ? 

Their resentment, perhaps, may not im- 
MKDi^TKLY bc manifested ; and we may 
be lulled into security, by an apparent ac- 
cjuiescence with our desires ; but, like an 
insidious fire in the bosom of the earth, it 
may burst forth unexpectedly, and over¬ 
whelm us in the explosion. 

Every feeling mind must lament that 
infatuation, that urges the Hindoo widow 
to burn herself with the corpse of her de¬ 
ceased husband ; it is an instance of delu¬ 
ded heroism, that we cannot but admire, 
while wc condemn. But, the calculation 
of Mr. Chambers*, of the annual number 
thus devoted, seems founded on a dispu¬ 
table principle; which is, that if, in a cer¬ 
tain district, which happens to be the most 
bigoted part of India, a certain number 
be devoted ; calculating thus, I presume, 

* Vid. Memoir, p. 94. 
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vby the square acre, for all Northern India, 
the number must be in proportion. — As 
well might wc thus calculate for the Bri¬ 
tish eiii[)ire, on summing uj> the annual 
deaths, by self-dcvotement, of our coun¬ 
trymen in Jx)n(lon. 

What the number may be in the upper 
provinces of Northern India, I know not; 
but it has so happened, that I never saw an 
instance, nor heard of any recent sacrifice 
of this nature, during many years residence 
in those provinces : though there are very 
few perhaps, who have travelled ino^re than 
1 have, among the Hindoos. 

Many monuments, however, of longstand¬ 
ing, may be met with, of these sacrifices, 
throughout Indostaii. 'fhey consist of small 
brick edifices, or mural urns, styled sut- 
TKK, erected in the open air ; and in which 
are deposited, the ashes of the sacrifice: 
but, as 1 cannot charge my memory with 
having witnessed any of recent construction, 
in the upper provinces; I apprehend, the 
custom luis there, much fallen into disuse. 
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HINDOO HOLYDAYS. 


u 

“ Anotiikr oVislacle,” says Mr. Bik ha- 
nan*, “ to tlie improvement ol‘the nalnes, 
is the great niimiu'r o'" '.lear liolydays.”— 
“ But, great tl(driment to tlie ])tihiie ser¬ 
vice arising from the fretjuentncuirau o of 
these Saturnalia ; Cioverement res.lived, 
some years ago, t(/ reduce tlie iminbcr; 
which was done aeconliiigly. Jt now ap- 
ptiars, that on the same' principle, that a 
few of them wore cut otf, we might have 
refused our reeogni’ion of any; the Pun¬ 
dits having unanimously declared, that their 
holydays are not enjoined by their sacre d 
books.” 

“It may bo proper,” he adds, “ to permit 
the people in general, to be as idle, as the 
circumstances of individuals will permit : 


* Pascal. 
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y but tlieir religious law does not re^juire us 
to recognize one of their holyclays offi- 
eiaily. ” 

'I'lius, then, it would appear, that, as their- 
liolvdiiys arc not enjoined in t^r sacred 
l»ook'-. we ought not, offieiully, to recognize 
tliein. 

That siudi reasoning sliould have bowed 
tVoui t!i(' pen ol'a Christian divine, I should’ 
Ssatr('ly liavc exp(X‘ted :—might not can¬ 
dour ask, “ In what j)art ol’our Scrijrtiircs 
is it enjoined, tliat wc keep holy, the Na¬ 
tivity, (iood I'riilay, or any other of the 
saereti days in our eak'ndarr” 

Shall w(; claim an exemption, that we 
deny to others, and thus refuse our official 
recognition of any holydays, to the Hin¬ 
doos r 

I ktiow not whether the sentiment be 
most m;u k('d by selhslmess or injustice.!— 
“ (,’onsidercd as a means of promoting the 
happiness of the common people*,” the 
privation would obviously be uujust: that 
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It is selfish, is equally manifest; as Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan considers*,' that “ it very seriously 
impedes the business of the State, and de¬ 
ranges commercial negociation.” 

We vviiild thus detach the people from 
the service of their Clod, to attend to tem¬ 
poral interests, of which we are to derive the 
chief benefit. 

If this be liberality, I thank my God, I 
find nothing like it in my creed. 

'I'o a commercial people, indeed, the re¬ 
sult is doubtless of importance : but, arc 
temporal considerations to b(^ tlic sole ob¬ 
jects of life ? Is man to live by bread 
alone ? The soul is of mon? importance 
than the body ; and the numerous occa¬ 
sions presented l)y those holydays, of con¬ 
sulting its interest, should rather be pro¬ 
moted than suppressed. The oftencraman 
thus approaches the lleity, the more is his 
morality improved ; the social duties are 
improved; and the practice of correctness 
becomes confirmed into habit. 




’ll 

Vet Mr. liuchanun asks*, “In what other 
couiiti V would it be considered a means oi 
proinoliug the happiness of the common 
people, to ixrant them so great a portion of 
the Year to spend in idleness and dissipa¬ 
tion " 

Is lids the dignified language of an En¬ 
glish Clergyman, to a free people? or, is it 
not ratlu r, the language of a master to his 
servants; of a despot to his slaves; of a 
pedagogue to his scholars ; or, of a West- 
India planter to the wretched sons of Africa, 
whom I’ortune hath doomed to unlimited 
sul)s('rviencv in his household ? 

To such, indeed, it might be considered 
a boon to chant, as an indulgence, what 
tlie free man claims, as a natural right;— 
that of spending his time as he pleases ; 
—sell-interest will always militate in his 
breast, against undue idleness, and dissipa¬ 
tion : and urge him to exertions without 
the necessity of compulsion;—but, to grant 
a tree man permission to be idle, appears 
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a solecism in sentiment, of manifest incon¬ 
sistency. 

lint Mr. lUieiianan adds*, “ The indul¬ 
gence operates here as it would in any 
other country; it encourages extravagance, 
licentious habits, and neglect of business 
among ilicmselves.” 

That the terms “ extravagance and li¬ 
centious habits ” should thus be applicable 
to the Hindoos, we learn only, 1 trust, from 
Mr. lluchanan. Under the sanctioti of a 
general observation, perhaps calculated for 
the meridian of Kurope, he has takt n the 
thing for granted ; and inconsiderately com¬ 
mitted himself, at the shrine of candour, by 
the rash avowal of a sentinu'nt, that wants 
the sanctioji ol veracity ;—for, be it known 
to those who are unacrpiainted with the 
IJindoos, that they arc by no means, to 
be measured by the standard of European 
manners.—On days of religious festivity, 
the low Hindoo proceeds not, like the low 
Eurojjean, from the temple to the alehouse; 
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where the benefit of the sermon is soon slia- 
Vh'il, ()v the mists of intemperance.—Among 
the IJiiuloos, on such occasions, we witness 
lu) fi'astiuii'. IK) rioting, no quarrelling, no . 
pieUing t-l pockets ; us is too frequently the 
ease, with our countrymen in Europe;— 
but, all is decorous, simple, quiet, and in- 
olfensive. 

I speak at largo of the people of Indos- 
tan : and am sorry that 1 am thus com- 
j)ellcd to a contrast so unpleasiiig:—but— 

“ Semper ego auditor tan(um iiuiiquumiie repouam: ” * 

Perhaps in th:it circle, the limits,of Cal¬ 
cutta, to wliich Mr. Jkiclianan’s observa¬ 
tions have chielly Ix cn eonfiiHul; the man¬ 
ners of the Hindoos, somewhat intlueneed, 
by the admixture oi' I'oreigii seeds of moral 
practice, may be less [nirc,lhan in other parts 
of Iiulia: but whatever may l)c the vice of the 
Hindoo character; J fear it is not likely to 
be much meliorated, by ( ngralimenl, on the 
manners of the low native Portuguese ; the 
debauched individuals of inferiour Mussul- 
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men, or the inebriated European soldier or 
sailor; whose irregularities are, not unfre-,; 
quently, so eminently conspicuous, in the 
. bazars of Calcutta. 

“ In the Hindoo calendar,” Mr. Bucha¬ 
nan tells us*, “ there are upwards of an 
hundred holydays.”—But,all this time is not 
lost, either to the people or the state ; for, 
except, perhaps, in some of the principal 
festivals, scarcely half the day is thus de¬ 
voted to the celebration of the festival: for, 
the Hindoo having, in the spare hours of 
the morning, discharged his duty, at the 
Temple^ir the River, subsequently proceeds 
to his vocation; and perhaps increases his 
diligence in the execution of his work: but, 
whatever time may bo thus spent, there, is 
abundant population, to obviate any ap- 
])rehended inconvenience,from the frequent 
recurrence of these festivals. I have accor¬ 
dingly, on one occasion, counted sixty-three 
ploughs at work, in one field; and that, 
too, on a holyday. 
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Averse, however, to the official recogni¬ 
tion of any Hindoo holy days ; Mr. Bucha¬ 
nan observes*, that, “ to those natives em¬ 
ployed in the public service, the fifty-two 
Sundays arc sufficient for rest from bodily 
labour: and he subjoins, in a note, that, 
no people require fewer days of rest, than 
the Hindoos; for they know nothing of 
that corporal exertion, and fatigue, frorn 
labour, which, in other countries, rendet 
regular repose so grateful to the body and 
spirits.” 

We must hence conclude, that tjiis gen¬ 
tleman has never proceeded up the river 
Ganges, and witnessed the exertions of the 
boatrnem, in tracking against the stream, 
for tlirce inontiis successively, up to the 
frontier stations. 

Does he conceive that there is no fatigue 
attendant on the labour of thus daily con¬ 
tending with a strong current, for eight or 
ten hours together, exposed to the fervid 
rays of an Indian sun, in the months of 

• Page 62. 
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i\pril, May, and June; the hottest season 
of the year ?—or, does he think it not labo-, 
rious, in the rainy season, when the river^ 
has overflowed its banks, to see men under 
the necessity of tracking, more than half 
the day perhaps, through the water; com¬ 
monly breast-high; and often more ? does 
not such labour imply much corporal exer¬ 
tion, and consequent fatigue ? — And all 
this labour, is more or less attendant on all 
the commercial, inland navigation through¬ 
out the country. 

Has JVfr. Buchanan never stept into the 
country, to view the husbandman at his 
plovigh,or the fanner irrigating his field, in 
the sultry season of the year, when there is 
scarcely a breath of air in the heavens; 
while the lord of the soil sits basking in the 
comforts of a good habitation ; though 
scarcely able to respire under the oppres¬ 
sive weight of a light calico Banian ? 

lias he never witnessed, at this season, 
the labour of excavating tanks ; of sinking 
wells; of embanking rivers; of cutting 
down the corn, in the hot months of March 
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and April; of individuals carrying burthens 
Von their heads, of forty pounds weight, oA 
K journey or a march, for fifteen or twenty 
miles in a forenoon ?—Or, has he not even, 
looked about him at the Presidency ; and 
cast an eye to the dock-yards, the custom-, 
house, and the store-rooms of the mer¬ 
chants ?—IJc would there discover, that 
the London porter has vastly the advantage 
of the Indian ; his labour being compara¬ 
tively limited, in loading his cart or wag¬ 
gon : while, masts and yards of ships, the 
largest timbers, and all the paraplt^ernalia 
of the merchant, in the East, are com¬ 
monly transported, a considerable distance, 
on men’s shoulders. 

Has he not seen women, constantly 
throughout the day, carrying large jars of 
water, on their heads, or their hips, for 
domestic purposes ? — or seen them act as 
labourers, in carrying brick, mortar, clay, 
&c. in baskets, on their heads ? 

Do not females in the upper provinces 
sometimes act even as porters, and carry 
the baggage of travellers, and other bur- 

G 2 
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thens, from villa;:];c to village r —And In: 
must frc(juently. have met porters, in Cal¬ 
cutta, carrying a pile of bricks, on the 
licad, five or six and twenty, iti a basket; 
which, on a moderate computation, must 
weigh one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Having seen all these things, and con¬ 
sidered the detail J have here exhibited ; 
will Mr. lluchanan persist in asserting that 
the Hindoos “ know nothing of that cor¬ 
poral exertion, and fatigue, Ifom labour, 
which, in other countries, render regular 
repose grateful to the body and spirits?” 

'I’o people so employed, would he deny 
the recreation of a holyilay;—were it even 
a holvday, for the mere purpose of recrea¬ 
tion ? In their opinion it is more; being 
considered as tiu' mandate of the Divinity, 
who demands tiu'ir presence at his shrine. 
'I’hus obedience becomes indispensable; 
and where duty, conducted by inclination, 
and urged by the comfort of occasional 
relaxation, ])oints the road to happiness, 
in the breast of the pious Hindoo; to in¬ 
terpose betwe«'n him and that ha[>pincss. 
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would neither be generous, or just. But he 
4ells us,* that, “ to givi* I hem more hol v- 
k^ivs, than “ the hliv-two Stindavs, is t(* 
nurse their superstitions.” 

Would it then be reasona!)le tlius to 
deprive tin' lliiuloos of their eali ndar, and 
roiiipt'l them to substitute our own.' 'I'liis 
would be to strike at the very root of their 
]{eligiou ; as the recurrcMiee ol their I’estivals 
usually de])ends, ('ither on some lunar as¬ 
pect, sonu' planetary (‘onjtmction,som(\solar 
jK)sition, or astronomic cycle;—and though 
their respect tor Sunday is not less zea¬ 
lously manifested than our own, yet it is 
not altogether, in the same way; with 
them it is invarialily a sort of fast; as, on 
that day, tlu'y abstain from salt with their 
provi^ions: and haying, in the morning, 
dischargi'd the customary duties ; the good¬ 
ness of the Ueity, they say, permits them 
to elo.se tiie day, with due attention to their 
temporal concerns. 

It would, doubtless, eminently tend to 
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the promutiun of human happiness, did 
one Religion alone, pei vude a state; espe¬ 
cially if it be true, as Mr. Buchanan as/ 
sorts*, that “ there never can be confidence, 
freedom, and affection, between the people 
and their Sovereign, where there exists a 
diH’erence in Religion.” 

If this senlimi'iit be correct; how preca¬ 
rious must be our situation, in the British 
Eiujiire, where hall'the subjects of his Ma¬ 
jesty, are not of the Religion of the state ! 
and where, if we arc Justly informed, of 
one-hundred and thirty-thousand sailors, in 
our Navy, in the administration of Mr. 
Aildington, full seventy-thousand are cal¬ 
culated to have been Irish ; who being 
chiefly takrm from the lower onlers of so¬ 
ciety, may salcly be concluded to have 
been, generally, Roman Catholics. 

But as, in the present state of the world, 
conformity of religious sentiment must be 
a hojirless expectation ; it is lamentable to 
reflect, that differences of opinion should 
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over thus ivantonl}' be obtruded on public 
iiotioo, as a bugbear to contending parties ; 
and insisted on as the test of fidelity, and 
reciprocal affection, between sovereign and 
j)eo(ile. 

ik'tler perhaps, that there were no state 
religion ; that all should be guided only 

by tile words of the Evangelist*;- 

“ When thou prayest, enter into thy clo¬ 
set —that we should have religion in our 
hearts only ; and never in our mouths: and 
that morality alone, should be “ the out¬ 
ward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual grace” of religion. 

As the preceding sentiment, however, 
was, doubtless, not introduced by Mr. 
Ihichanan, with a view to the comment, to 
which it, obviously, seems obnoxious ; as 
tending to imputation on the fidtlity of 
the subject, from mutual hostility of reli¬ 
gious discrepancy ; it seruiis but justice to 
acknowledge, that he tlierel)y intended 
only to evince the necessity of Indian civi- 
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lization, by a general extension of the 
Christian Religion; this measure he con¬ 
siders very practicable, for, says he,* “ the 
natives of “ India arc a divided people; 

TIIKV llAVK NO COMMON INTKRKST; tO 

disseminate new principles among them, 
is not difticuU.” 

Rut, as an excess of zeal will sometimes 
obscure, cither the judgemcpt or the me¬ 
mory ; Mr. liuchanau accordingly, losing 
sight of the opinion here submitted to our 
consideration, v('nturcs, in a subsecpient 
page -j-, thus to ask : “ W'ould not Chns- 
lianily, more etreclually than any thing 
else, disunite ami segregate our subjects, 
from the neighbouring stales; who arc 
now of the same religion with themselves ; 
and between whom tuehe must ever 
EE, as THERE EVER HAS HEEN, a Con¬ 
stant disposition to conl'edcracy, and to 
the support of a common interest.” 

Barely glancing, however, at this incon¬ 
sistency of the Reverend Divine, his zeal 
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and good intentions may perhaps obtain 
excuse for this small lapse of recollection. 
Whether therefore, as he assures u», the 
natives of India, having “ no common in- 
tJTcst,” may be easily converted ; — or, as 
he again assures us, having always “a com¬ 
mon interest; ” it be desirable to disunite 
them, by means of Christianity, for the 
improvement of their morality; it is, at 
all events, full time to commence the pious 
W(jrk of their conversion ; which, candour 
mus* allow to be absolutely necessary, if 
ins statement be. correct, regarding 


Tht Moral Character of the Hindoos. 


Mu. Bucha.van informs us*, that “the 
moial state of the Hindoos is represented 
as being still worse than that of the Ma¬ 
hometans. 'I'hosc who have had the best 
■opportunities of knowing them, and who 
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Jjave known them for the longest time, con¬ 
cur in declaring, that neither truth nob 

HONESTY, HONOUR, GRATITUDE NOR CuJ ~ 
RiTY, is to be found pure in the breast 
or A Hindoo. How can it be otherwise? 
The Hindoo children have no mo¬ 
ral instruction. If the inhabitants 
of the British Isles had no moral instruc¬ 
tion, would they be moral ?” 

The Hindoos have no moral books. 
What branch of their mythology has not 
more of falsehood and vice in it, than of 
truth and virtue? They have no mo¬ 
ral G*ODs. The robber and tlie prostitute 
lift up their hands, with the infant and the 
priest, before an horrible idol of clay, paint¬ 
ed red ; deformed and disgusting as the 
vices which are practised before it.” 

Here, within a very limited space, we 
see compressed, a series of charges, which, 
if capable of being substantiated, would 
sink the character of the Hindoos very low 
indeed. 

To these charges, however, I,must, in 
the first place, oppose the opinion of the 
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enlightened Abulfa;?el, as already exhi¬ 
bited HI the early pages of this Pamphlet j 
-,and to which, accordingly, I must beg 
h ave to refer the Reader ‘ 

To this, if 1 could presume to add my 
own humble testimony, an experience of 
seven-and-twenty years would enable me, 
at least, to do justice to their unexampled 
honesty and fidelity. 

Will it be believed, in Europe, that a 
gentleman having twenty servants in his 
house, shall entrust them with the eare of 
his liquors, plate, money, jewels, &c. of 
ail which, the kevs remain in their 
HANDS? — shall leave his house, perhaps 
I'or a month or more; and, on his return, 
find every article as he left it—undissipated, 
untouched, and unimpaired ? 

“ What can we reason, but from what 
we know ?” 

’ J have myself been in this predicament; 
—have had, in my house, at one time, more 
than eighty dozen of wine; three or four 
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hundred pounds in gold or silver; besides 
plate, linen, &c.all under the care of 
inj Hindoo servants, who keptthk ke^ 
OF EVERY article: and those ke3’s, in¬ 
stead of being kept in any degree of securit}', 
usually lay under the pillow of the head-ser- 
* vant, or one of his tribe ; or, perhaps, rare- 
lessly thrown on the humble mat or carpet 
which, spread upon the door of the veranda, 
or common hall, served him as a bed : And 
although those keys lay thus exposed to 
the view or knowledge of all the other 
servants, who might easily have taken them 
at any hour of the day or night; and with 
one or other of whom, indifferently, they 
were often left in charge ; yet 1 cannot, 
with a safe conscience, charge an}' of those 
servants with having ever purloined a single 
botfic of wine, the smallest article of plate, 
or so much as a rupee, from the money 
thus deposited. 

Let me, then, ask the candid reader; let 
me ask Mr. Buchanan himself; who, un- 
inriuenced by the prospect of prQfessional 
advantage, had possibly been less willing 
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to vilify the Hindoos; -— let me Esk, I say, 
whether, in Great Britain, under such ob- 
M’ious circumstances of temptation, the mas-, 
ter’s property would have been safe for a 
single day ? And yet, I have, more than 
once, made an excursion of more than fif¬ 
teen-hundred miles, while my property has 
been daily thus exposed to the mercy of a 
people who, Mr. Buchanan assures us*, 
“ are destitute of those principles of lu)- 
nesty, truth and justice, which respond to 
the spirit of British administration —“ and 
who have not a disposition which is accor¬ 
dant with the tcuour of Christian‘princi¬ 
ples. ” 

But, I trust, that, while sobriety, hones¬ 
ty, temperance, and fidelity, are held es¬ 
timable among mankind ; the humble pos¬ 
sessor of these virtues, among the Hindoos ; 
will be deemed not unworthy, even of Chris- 
'tian emulation. 

When it is considered that the people of 
whom I here speak, are of the lower classes 
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of the Hindoos ; — when we reflect on Mr. 
Buchanan’s assertion, that they have no 
moral instruction nor any moral book^y 
whence proceed then, may we ask, those 
happy effects already indicated, which we 
must consistently, rank among the virtues 
' of morality ? 

Are the Hindoos intuitively virtuous ? 
That they are so, we should conclude, from 
a due consideration of all the premises : — 
for, Mr. Buchanan asks, “If the inhabi* 
tants of the British Isles had no moral in¬ 
struction, would they be moral ?”—If every 
effect thus necessarily includes a cause ; the 
Hindoos must either have the benefit of 
moral instruction, or be intuitively gifted 
with the virtues we have described. 

Of their moral books, we shall be better 
able to judge, when we have due exposi¬ 
tions of their Scriptures: but, while we 
have thelNSTiTUTES OF Menu, theGEETA, 
and the Heetopades ; it would be injus¬ 
tice to deny their claim to some small por¬ 
tion of morality ; and yet, Mr. Buchanan as¬ 
sures us, that “ they have no moral gods.” 
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Mr. Buchanan is a divine, a man of 
learning and research; and should know 
Nthese things better than a simple layman i 

yet, I must confess, that, before I perused 
his book, I had always regarded as moral 
gods, the Indian Triad, Brahma, Vish- 

xou, and Seeva ; who are usually consi¬ 
dered as personifications of the Divinity, 
in the respective attributes of Creation, 
Preservation, and Destruction. 

It also appeared to me, that the active 
power of those divinities, resj>ectivcly ma¬ 
nifested in the persons of Seues^wati, 
Lutohmee, and Dookoa, could be con¬ 
sidered in no other light, than as types of 
Virtue. Thus, for example, when Dooroa 
Bahvanee*, Consort of Seeva, mounted 
on her tremendous Lion, rushes forth to 
combat Mykassoor, the Indian Mino¬ 
taur, in the form of a Buffalo; is it not a 
Speaking picture of good sense, represent- 
^ing the good and evil principle contending 
for supremacy; — Virtue Avarring against 

' ■ ‘ ■ '" y. I n .- 
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Vice ? And when, having cut off the head 
of the Buffalo, the evil spirit springs from 
the headless trunk, a human form upward^ 
from the waist; and renews the combat; 
does it not seem to typify the proteus-like 
versatility of Sin ; which, however often re¬ 
pressed, is ever ready to assail us, in some 
new shape ? 

This is perhaps one of the most obvious 
tales of their mythology ; and the pictures 
which represent it, may daily be seen at 
Calcutta; in their temples, in their houses, 
and for sale in their Bazars; and, doubt¬ 
less, this exposition of the text must have 
escaped the accuracy of Mr. Buchanan’s 
Investigation ; he would, otherwise, not 
have demanded, “ What branch of their 
Mythology has not more of falsehood and 
vice in it, than of truth and virtue ? ' 

But if there be any one point in which 
I can more clearly answer him than ano- 
ther, it is perhaps in this: for, having some¬ 
what looked into the subject, I have no 
hesitation in declaring, that no braij^ch what¬ 
ever ot their Mythology, so far as I under- 
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stand it, appears to merit, in the smallest 
degree, the harsh charges of vice and false* 
^ hood, with which Mr. Buchanan so incon¬ 
siderately brands it. 

Wherever I look around me, in the vast 
region of Hindoo Mythology, I discover 
Piety in the garb of allegory; and I see 
Morality, at every turn, blended with every 
tale: and as far as 1 can rely on my own 
judgement, it appears the most complete 
and ample system of Moral Allegory, that 
the world has ever produced. 

Having thus endeavoured to vindicate 
their Mythology, 1 must not suffer to pass 
unnoticed, the following strain of turgid 
declamation; which to the uninformed Eu¬ 
ropean, at the distance of half the globe, 
has an imposing appearance, as flowing 
from the pen of a Christian Divine; in 
^vhose representation, a statement of facts, 
unwarped by prejudice, and supported by 
veracity, might naturally be expected to 
appear 

“ The robber and the prostitute," says 

PART I. H 
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Mr. Buchanan*, “ lift up their hands, with 
the infant and the priest, before an hor¬ 
rible idol of clay, painted red, deformed 
and disgusting as the vices which are prac¬ 
tised before it.” 

Among those Avho present themsehes, in 
any country, at the altar of the Divinity, 
it must argue great powers of discrimina¬ 
tion, to be able to separate the righteous 
from the ungodly ; so as to ascertain who is 
Uie robber; who the prostitute; and who 
the virtuous votary : God, alone, truly 
knowetji the hearts of men; and accord¬ 
ingly, ti»c preacher saith, “ Woe unto him, 
who calleth his brother fool: for he shall 
abide tlic judgement.” But, if the robber 
and the prostitute approach the altar; is 
not the door of grace open to the repen¬ 
tant sinner? and is there not “ more joy in 
Heaven, over one sinner who repenteth, 
than over the ninety and nine who had nof 
gone astray?” 

Would Mr, Buchanan, then, step be- 
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tween them and the altar; and, assuming 
authority, as Heaven’s vicegerent, deny the 
grace that they solicit ? 

If they prostrate themselves before idols;' 
what are these, as Abulfazel says, but 
“ representations of Celestial Beings, to 
whom they turn themselves while at prayer^ 
to prevent the thoughts from wandering ? ” 
but their ultimate research is the Pivinity 
himself; for, “ they, one and all, believe in 
the Unity of the Godhead.” And this is 
the declaration of an enlightened Moham¬ 
medan (Abulfazel), whose means of ap¬ 
preciating the Hindoo character, were at 
least equal to those of Mr. JJuchanan.- 

Of the nature of the “ disgusting vices 
practised before these idols,” I am entirely 
ignorant; for, though 1 have visited many 
temples of celebrity, in Bengal, Benares, 
Muttra, Canouge, and Hurduar*; and a 
hundred places besides; yet I have is'ever 
witnessed any exhibition at their shriu^i 
that bore the appearance of indccenpy. 


* Where the Gaog^ eaten the plains of India. 
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Unless wc can charge Mr. Buchanan with 
a want of information of his subject; iiis 
view, in thus vilifying the Hindoos, must 
be sufficiently obvious : the higher the co¬ 
louring, the more striking the picture; the 
lower the moral character, the greater the 
necessity of a radical reform; and as he 
assures us*, that this can never be effected 
“ by any other means, than by the prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian Religion,” the ne¬ 
cessity of a Church Establishment, for the 
accomplishment of this great work, would 
hence appear to be unquestionable. 

But, I fear, there is often in the human 
mind, too ready a bias to depreciate, what¬ 
ever may appear hostile to the object of 
its research. 

It is, therefore, perhaps, indecorous, thus 
“ to ring the changes” on the assumed de¬ 
graded state of the Hindoos; the vices of 
their character; their senseless idolatry; the 
falsehood and moral turpitude of their gods. 
If his cause be otherwise good ; his public 
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object may he attained ; and perhaps the 
accoinplisiiment of his private views, with¬ 
out n curring to assertions, equally dispu¬ 
table and injurious, and unworthy the digr 
nity of a Member of the Church. 

'J’hat there are some great points, in the 
general superstition of the Hindoos, which 
wc might wish to sec retrenched, is not to 
be disputed ; but, individually, and in pri- 
■Niatc life, I sec little to condemn; and justly 
to say of any people, that they are mild, mo¬ 
dest, and obsequious; patient,obedient, and 
attentive; hospitable, charitable, and bene¬ 
volent ; honest, sober, temperate, and faith¬ 
ful ; 1 conceive to be no small praise._ 

Whenever, therefore, the Christian Religion 
does as much for the lower orders of society, 
in £urope, as that of Brahma thus appears 
to have done for the Hindoos, I shall cheer¬ 
fully vote for its establishment in Hindostan. 

For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight; 

“ His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 

• But we are assured by Mr. Buchanan 
himselt;^, that these people « have not a 


* Page 36 . 


disposition wliich is accordant with the te- 
nour of Christian principles/’—Why, then, 
would Christians force upon them those 
principles, if by principles he means Re¬ 
ligion ? Because, says he, “ it is a solemn 
and imperious duty, exacted by their re¬ 
ligion and public principles.”—“ It being 
by no means,” he adds *, “ submitted to our 
judgement, or to our notions of policy, whe¬ 
ther we shall embrace the means of impart¬ 
ing Christian knowledge to our subjects or 
toot, any more than it is submitted to a 
Christian father, whether he shall choose 
to instrufct his family ornot-f-.” 

The Hindoos are certainly your subjects; 
and so far, they arc your children: but, ha¬ 
ving forced yourself on them, as a father, 
would you, now, force instruction on them, 
for the regulation of their consciences? 
Should tlrey reject your instruction; re¬ 
member the “ imperious duty exacted by 
your neiigitm j ” — « coerce this ‘ con- 

TEMETUtoUS EPlRlT OF OUR NATIVE SUB¬ 
JECTS;};,” and “ chastise the enormitt 
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OF THEIR SUPERSTITION AT THE FOUN¬ 
TAIN-HEAD*.” liut, should they, like the 
Mahoincdan, “ grasp the dagger ffear it 
not; it is your duty to proceed in the pious 
work: you are, professedly, a people mili¬ 
tant in the ways of conscience ; “ nor is it 
submitted to your judgement,” whether you 
shall recede or not: proceed on, therefore, 
to the last; till, in the pious struggle against 
Hindoo vice and superstition, you obtain 
that glorious crown of Martyrdom, that, 
at the same moment, deprives you of the 
country and of life. 

It is, doubtless, very allowable irt Mr, Bu¬ 
chanan, to exhibit every reasonable argu¬ 
ment, tending to evince the necessity of 
establishing a specific code, for the com¬ 
plete civilisation of the Hindoos; and the 
suppression of obnoxious usages, either sanc¬ 
tioned by custom, or countenanced by their 
religion. Like a wise champion, he has 
availed himself of the negligence, or the 
.error of his opponent, and entered the lists, 

‘-‘'■■■■'HI ' . . ■' 
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with obvious advantage of the ground. A 
few great leading points stand conspicuous 
in the foreground of his argument, and, by 
jthe converging rays of their influence, he 
may hope to challenge credit, for those of 
inferiour consideration. 

• “He that is first in his own cause, secmeth 
just,” saith the Preacher: “ but his neigh¬ 
bour cometh and searcheth him 

In a few of those points, I trust, we have 
been, not altogether unsuccessful, in plead¬ 
ing for the Hindoos; to some points of minor 
consideration, we shall now take the liberty 
of adverting. 


CIVILIZATION OF THE HINDOOS. 


“ At an early period,” says Mr. Buchanan, 
“ we read of the Avisdom and learning of the^ 
Egyptians, and Chaldeans; and it is pro- 


• Piov. xvUi. 17. 
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bable that the wisdom and learning of the 
Hindoos were the same in degree, at the 
same period of time. 

“It may be presumed further, that the 
systems of the Hindoos xvould remain longer 
unaltered with them, by n ason of their re¬ 
mote and insulated situation; from which 
circumstance also, their writings would be 
more easily preserved. 

“ But now, the wisdom of the East hath 
past away, with the wisdom of Egypt; and 
we might, with ccjual justice, attribute ci¬ 
vilization to the present race of Egyptians, 
as to the present race of the Hindoos.” 

Mr. Buchanan therefore recommends*, 
“ that, since the Hindoos are proved, on 
good evidence, to have been a civilized 
people in former days; we should endea¬ 
vour to make them a civilized people 
again.” 

^ That the wisdom of Egypt hath past 
away, seems manifest. The Copts, the 
'mongrel descendants of the ancient Egyp- 
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tians, have long ceased to be an established 
people: the Arabs, the Turks, and the Mara- 
lukes, have successively contributed, to sup* 
press the learning and wisdom of Egypt, and 
nearly to annihilate its people ; who now 
scarcely form a foirth part of the present 
mass of Egyptian population*. 

Whatever had remained of the wisdom of 
Egypt, under the Greeks and Romans, fell 
a sacrifice, in the 7th century, to the intole¬ 
rant zeal and bigotry of the Arabs, in the 
reign of the Caliph Omar ; when the lite¬ 
rary world sustained an irreparable loss, by 
the destruction of that magnificent library 
collected in Alexandria, under tlie liberal 
auspices of the Ptolemies.—On the cap¬ 
ture of that devoted city, by Amrou, the 
Caliph’s General, in the year 640, four- 
hundred-thousand volumes, the accumula¬ 
tion of ages, were committed to the dames; 
the Caliph saying, that “ if they contained 
only what was in the Koran, they were use-- 
less; and dangerous, if any thing more 


* Sarary. 
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The Hindoos have been somewhat more 
fortunate.—It is true that Mahmood and 
Timitr committed great ravages; demo¬ 
lished many of their Temples; and de¬ 
stroyed many of the people: but their Re¬ 
ligion and their leurnin Jburvived the wreck 
of Empire; and the fostering care of the to¬ 
lerant Ac BAR, in the course of a fifty years' 
reign ♦, in a great measure, repaired the 
losses sustained, from the fury of his pre¬ 
decessors. 

Aided by the counsel of a wise and in¬ 
telligent vizier, he appreciated the Hindoo 
genius, character, and acquirements; he 
promoted their views, made establishments 
for their Priests, and encouraged their learn¬ 
ing, their sciences, and their arts;—and the 
testimony of Abulfazel alone,is sufficient 
to evince, that the wisdom of the Hindoos 
had not j)asscd away, like that of the Egyp- 
itiansd*. 

What is wisdom ? and what is civiliza- 
Hion ? 


* Acbar died in 1^5. 
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Had not the Hindoos brought the arts of 
peace to the highest perfection ; and ri¬ 
valled in astronomic science, the philoso¬ 
phers of Europe; ere the Just of conquest 
in the 11th century, had impelled to their 
shores, the hostiiepoids of the West ? and 
under the subsequent dominion of those 
invaders, was it not ultin)ately found ne¬ 
cessary to govern them, with clue attention 
to their own laws, manners, customs, and 
religion?—Under Acbar they were secure; 
under many of his successors, not neglected; 
and even the merciless Aurungzebe*, who 
destroyed many of their Temples, at length 
adopted the necessary policy of relinquish¬ 
ing the persecution he had instituted against 
them •f'. 

Have they not likewise, within a hundred 
years, built Observatories | at Benares, at 
Delhi, at Muttra, at Jypoor and Ou- 
GEiN ? which would seem to evince, rather 
an advancement than a decline, as an en-^ 
lightened people. 


*HedicdinlT07. + See Appendix F. J See Appendix G. 
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But, it will be said, they are supersti¬ 
tious and idolatrous; and have many cus¬ 
toms that, in the present improved state of 
general manners, must be regarded as highly 
reprehensible—and consequently, though 
•* they are proved, on%ood evidence, to 
have been a civilized people in former days,” 
no man will venture to contend for their pre¬ 
sent civilization. 

At what period, may we ask, did this al¬ 
leged civilization, flourish among the Hin¬ 
doos, when we must presume, that supersti¬ 
tion, idolatry, and self-devotement, had not 
yet obtruded themselves, on the affirmed 
purity of their system of moral practice? 

That it must have been previous to the 
invasion of India by the Greeks, seems in¬ 
contestable, as Mr. Buchanan himself as¬ 
sures us*, that “ the female sacrifice has 
subsisted, to our certain knowledge, since 
the time of Alexander the Great.” 

And we learn, both from Arrian and Plu- 
MTch, that the Sage Calanus f ascended 


• Piige49. t About 387 yean beforeChrist. 
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tJic flaming pilc» in the presence of Alexan¬ 
der and his army. 

This, certainly, cannot have been the pe¬ 
riod we are in search of;—these circum¬ 
stances strongly indicating the manners of 
the present day. We must therefore, look 
more remotely, for this era of Hindoo ci* 
vilization. 

Ascending, accordingly, to tiie time of 
Bvdha, the last supposed incarnation of 
the Divinity, we find, tliat, on his manifes¬ 
tation, above three thousand years ago, at 
the copimenceincnt of the present age of 
the Hindoos, human sacrifices ceased ; as 
inadmissible in the Cali-yuo ;—and even 
the sacrifice of oUier animals became con- 
•iderably limited. 

** There is a time for all tilings." Sacri¬ 
fices of cattle w&re enjoined junder the Mo¬ 
saic dispematioQWe kaow of Jephtba’s 
rash vow ; and we read also, of itihe offinied 
sacrifice of Isaac. Such thkigt would nor 
now be permitted; though they might thefi 
have been consistent with the m a nner s of 
the people. Isaac, it is true, was redeemed 
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with a (joat ; and Jephtlia, by the la\r, 
raiulit have redeemed his daughter: wlie- 
ther f»e did so or not, seems very doubtful: 
—but the chosen people were always too 
much inelined to the manners of the hea¬ 
then; who made their children pass through 
the fire to Moloch; “ for even their sons 
and their dangliters they have burnt in tlie 
fire to their gods*.*' 

Those, assuicdly, were not times of much 
civilization. 

Shall we tlicn say, that the time of 
Bud ha’s apf>earancc marked thc^cra of 
Jlimho cirilmithn; when he preached 
against the Nrkmedii, Goumedu, and 
Arsumrdh Jocc— orthe sacrifice of Mew, 
KrwE, and Horses, which, since his time, 
are said to hare been discontinued ? 

If in Ills days these things were done, 
shall we say that the Hindoos were then 
more ctvilteed than when the practice en- 
Ureiy oemit a fraotioe **«ore honouved 
In the breach, than in the observance ?*■ 5 
—t _ 


*Deat.«^. S-l. 
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Where, then, shall we look for this fan¬ 
cied era of pure civilization ? Somewhere 
perhaps between the era of Alexandik 
and that of Budha:— but we learn from 
the Ayeen Acjbary*, that, 750 years be¬ 
fore Christ, the sect of Uudua complained 
U> tl»c reigning prince, that the followers of 
Brahma, worshippers of hre, voluntarily 
precipitated themselves into the ilauics, on 
the altars of their gods. 

This ist obviouslff not the period that wc 
8eek; — wc must go still higher; and we 
wander in the dark; nor does the dim light 
of the Indian tire-temples serve to guide us 
through the gloom. But, if Jonicol y was 
unknown in the days of Budha, it might 
subsequently have been adopted as a sub¬ 
stitute for the Nermedh; sclf-devotcment 
being less culpable, in the public eye, than 
the iaciitice of others. 


tsAyt.iMl events, we still wander from the 
illlRlIif nor research; for, whether we seek 
llrihii daYS oflGwicoLY. down to Ale>^ 
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ander, or m those of the NEiiMEDif, ascend* 
ing Iwyond JIudiia, we can no where satis* 
faetoniy rest on a period of civilization un* 
milled by the jiractice of pagan rites of su* 
fM’rstition. 

TIk* Hindoos say, thatthc NEKMr.nii was 
most prevalent in the Sati-y I’o, or first age 
of tlic worhl; mankind being then in a 
gieater state of purity, and thus more nearly 
apptoatiung dniiie perfection: they ac- 
cordiiif'ly believed, that lliey obviated, hv 
this sacrifice, the necessity of fnlnre trans¬ 
migration : the purifietl spirit thus i^irectlv 
ascending to tin* regions of eternal bliss. 

It lias this notion, tloubtless, that gave 
ri.se to the NEiisrtun ; that urged men to 
loMcoLi ; and that induced the Hindoo 
Widow to ascend the flaming pile, with the 
bwly of iier deceased husband. Urged by 
luith, ami nursed by superstition, this dread¬ 
ful commutation was adojited, a.s a measure 

>1 ultimate purification from all sublunary 
stain. 

Wbstlw, therefore, with Mr. Buchanait, 
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alleged state of mental degradation; view 
them, like Sltadrach, Meshach, and Abed* 
nego, plunging into the fiery furnace, in the 
middle ages; or bowing tiieir necks on the 
ensanguined altars of Cali, in tliegolden 
or virtuous age of the Brahmins; we equally 
mark the want of Uiat desirable civiliaation, 
aimed at in the'strictures of Mr. Buchanan; 


that civilization, which, by means of tlie 
Christian Religion, he would now restore: 
that civilization, in short, which probably, 
according to his view of it, never had ex* 


istenc^ since the Hindoos became an cs* 
tablislied |)coplc. 


It' the most profound researches in the 


exalted science of astronomy ; if an estab¬ 


lished code i>f laws, wnltitariuus and mi¬ 


nute, even to the verge of tritiing; if a 
system of moral ordinances, of “ fewest 
faults, with greatest beauties joined,” could 
alone establish a claim to the grace of civi¬ 
lization ; the Hindoos probably {XMsessed 
it in on eminent degree, not only as far 
back as the days of tlie Iiidiait^fiaina*, 


• The'^I’vrnth Incarnation of V^Mtnou. 
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whose contempomfjr, the sage Yajya M’aica, 

TWO THOUSAND YBAR8 BEFORE ClIRlST, 

expresdijr cites their code op law's, their 
Sastras and Poorans •; but even down 
to the invasion of their country, by the Ma- 
hotnedans ; for'making due allowance, for 
occasional intemiptionsfrom the hostile sect 
of Bcdha ; it may be presumed, that their 
arts, their sciences, and their laws, would have 
continued to dourish under the fostering 
liand of their own native princes; whose 
creed, sentiments, manners, and customs, 
were intimately congenial with th^c of the 
wibject multitude of the sect of Brahma. 

5Vhatevcr may have been the ** degree*’ 
of the early wisdom and learning of the 
Egyptians, it w'as probably at its summit 
of refinement, in the sixth century before 
Christ; when their country was invaded 
by the army of Cambyses -f*. Pythagoras, 
who was then in Egypt, was seized by the 
Persians, and sent, along with other pri- 
sonesA^ to Babylon. He had been two- 

• See Appendix H. 
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ancl-twenty years in Egypt, “ iiiibibiog the 
stream of knowledge” from the Priests of 
that country ; v/lio taught him “ those stu¬ 
pendous truths of their mystical philosophy, 
which were never before revealed to any 
foreigner.” lie subsequently passed twelve 
j^ars in Babylon, in the study of Chaldaic 
lore ; and it appears, “ that both the pro¬ 
phet Itlzekiel, and thesccotul Zoroaster, re¬ 
sided there at the same time.” Ultimately, 
he sought the distant but celebrated 
(J roves of the Brachmans of India.” 

“ J3v Tii£&f, he was probably instructed 
in the tr^e system of the universe; which, 
to this day, is distittguished by his name. 
Amono them, he greatly enlarged the li¬ 
mits of his metaphysical knowledge; and 
raoM TUEM, he carried away the glorious 
doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 
which II£ first divulged in Greece, and the 
fanciful doctrine of the Metempsychosis 
I Jere then, perhaps, we ascertain the long- 
sought pi'riod of Hindoo civilization ; when 
the wisdom and learning of the East, were 
* Muurirc’s Indian Antiquities, vol. v. 
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equally conspicuous with those of Egypit 
and Chaldea. 

.Since, therefore, the Hindoos are thus 
proved, “on good evidence,”—that of Py¬ 
thagoras himself, to have been a civilized 
pf’ople in those days, “ wc should endea¬ 
vour to matte them a civilized people again.'* 
To this, I have only one objection, which 
is, that in those, admitted, days of wisdom 
and learning, the Hindoos must have prac- 
Used Ignicoly: for, they appear to have 
done so, more than two hundred years 
before * Pythagoras t; as well as^wo hun¬ 
dred years after him, in the time of Alex¬ 
ander. 

lo this point of incivilization, though, 
confessedi V, a period of wisdom and learn- 
itig, IVIr. Buchanan, I presume, does not 
wish the Hindoos to revert; and if they were 
then so uncivilized, as to throw themselves 
into the dames, we may, reasonably, give 
tliein credit for some of the other obnoxious 

probably in India, about 5J0 years 
V idc .t v*-,.!) Akbcry, as already cited. 
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rites of the present day ; and, consequently, 
that they were then, not more civilized, 
than they arc at present. 

■ If wisdom and learning alone, constituted 
civilization; their code of laws, the Geeta, 
the Sasiras, and Poorans *, would fully ma¬ 
nifest its possession before the time of 
Budha; they have these books still; and 
peruse them unremittingly.—In what point 
therefore consists their present inciviliza¬ 
tion, that did not, generally speaking, 
equally prevail, in the time of Alexander, 
of Pyth|goras, and of Budha? 

But, as no part of this discourse is in¬ 
tended to vindicate the Hindoos, from the 
imputation of practices, that arc manifestly 
reprehensible; and which proceed from a 
zealous, though distorted principle of steady 
faith, ill the dispensations of Providence : 1 
therefore cheerfully unite in sentiment with 
Mr. Buchanan on the propriktv, though 1 
contend not for the expeoiknct of their 
abolition: but I humbly differ from him 

regarding the means necessary to Iwnised* 

' ■ ’ - - --- - * - - — 

* Select Scripture HittOTies. 
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ft)r obtaining a purpose so desirable. He 
inclines towards coercion ; and would use 
GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY. I WOUId inter¬ 
pose religious influence, through the ine- 
diurnofthe Pundits, who must first be gained 
over, by every argument that true religion 
can suggest, or reason tolerate: being, 
clearly of ojMnioo, that on minds so dis- 
loosed to religious subservieiKy, as those of 
the Hindoos; sacerdotal influence would 
be*infinitely more effectual than tlie man- 
dates of Government. 

^Vith respect, for instance, to the fact 
cited by Mr, Buchanan regarding tie Koo- 
lin Brahmins, I think this sentiment pecu¬ 
liarly applicable. 


rXCE?!SIVE POLYGAMY OF THE KOOLIN 

brahmins. 


Mr. Buchanao states, that « the Koolin# 

of 

the Biifiniins, claim it as aprivilege of their 
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orde r, to marry an itundred wives; and 
they sometimes accomplish that number; 
it being accounted an honour, by the other 
J^rahinins, to unite their daughters to a 
Koolin Brahmin. 

“ This monopoly of women by the Koolin 
, Brahmins, is justly complained of by 
Brahmins of the other orders; and they 
have expressed a hope, that it will be abo¬ 
lished by authority 

- Perhaps there do not appear, throughout 
Mr. Buchanan’s book, facts more strikingly 
inconsistent with each other, than are sub¬ 
mitted ^ our perusal, in these two short 
paragraphs. 

What peculiar circumstance may have, 
given rise to a custom so extraordinary, I 
ath altogether ignorant: but, it seems ma¬ 
nifest, that, so long as it is “ accounted an 
honour by other Brahmins, to unite their 
daughters (o a Koolin Brahmin,” the prac¬ 
tice cannot fail of being continued.—Like 
tlic oil-fed fire, the vanity of the Brahmins 
thus impels them to its support; till, the 
• I’brv 1J2. 
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tide of emulation overwhelming every 
scruple of decorum, it becomes irrevocably 
established, through the influence of recipro¬ 
cal inettnation. 

'I’liai, iHufersuchcircumstances, this ino- 
uopoh (<f women by the Koolin Brahmins 
sliould Ik* rom[)lained of, by Brahmins of» 
the other orders, who, themselves^ volun¬ 
tarily contribute to its support; is an argu¬ 
ment of such manifest inconsistency, as 
must immediately strike the eye of the most 
careless observation. 

The Brahmins therefore cannot seriously 
“ have expressed a hope, that it wil^be abo¬ 
lished by authority.” The moment they do 
so, becomes fatal to the verity of the pre¬ 
mises ; and it can be no longer true, that 

th<*y regard the intlicated uniqn as an ho¬ 
nour. 

If the custom displease them, there is no 
occasion for having recourse to “ autho- 
H n i tor I ts suppression ; they liavc the law 
m their own hands ; and by refusing their 
' ‘•Ijc number prescribed 

by their code of laws, the practice must en- 
tirely cease. 



Bot, were it even true, that thej cons^ 
dered this monopoly as oppressive; ufion the 
fM-esumptiofi that it would be considered in* 
decorous, to resist the claim of the Koolin 
Brahmins; our Governmeot, 1 trust, will 
never barter its dignity, by the suppression 
of a custom, with which it has no right to 
iuterfere. Should we ever be so unwise as to 
attempt it, it would equally he our duty, a& 
Christians, to violate the law of the Sustras, 
ami limit every Brahmin to a single wife. 

^Vh(al, in all the plenitude of reformation, 
we shall have bowed the nec'k ofsufKnstition 
to the Christian yoke, and fairly establitdied 
our Religion among the natives of India; it 
will then be time enough to think of inter- 
]K>sing our authority, for the suppres^on of 
a custom so inconsistent with our notions of 
social propriety : a custom, that some an> 
cient Brahmin, in the days of his prosperity, 
and vested with power and authority, must 
have introduced, and left as a legacy to bis 
tribe; and who, like the wise Solomon, con¬ 
sidering ** what a roan hath, of all hk labonr* 
and of the vexation of his heart, wherein ha' 
hath laboun d under the sun,” said to him- 
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self, “ There is notiung better for a man, 
than that he hhould cat and drink, and that 
iie should make his soul enjoy good in 
his labour.*’* 

Many, however, will (>erhaps, be of opU 
uion with Mr. Buchanan -f-, that “ the ef- 
IF.CTS OF Tins FOI.VGAMy AHB VEET ' 
n.HMcrors to sociE'ry ; for, it is a 
cornu ,s soL'Kci. or female peostito- 

TIOM.” 

I must here, again, caution the read^ 
against appreciating Hindoo manners, by 
the scale of any Kuropean jwsoplc what* 
SiHwer. 

'I'lic IIiiuliHi lomale, brought up from hei* 
infancy under the eye of her parents ; and 
married at an early age; still remains under 
their care, till summonedto assume the 
duties and the cares of the marital depart¬ 
ment. At all times, i$ she carefully seclu¬ 
ded from the conversation of men; except 
those of her own family, or other very p ga r 
relatives; with whom, it would even be 
deem^ indecorous, to be seen al one. 

U.S4. + Page 112. ~ 

t L’sually, abodt the age of eleven. 
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. Let not a man," says Menu', sit in a 
sequestered place, with his nearest female 
relatioiu. The assemblage of corporeal 
organs is powerful enough to snatch wis¬ 
dom from the wise.” 

Hence, perhaps, the Hindoo philosophers 
are of opinion, that the absence of tempta¬ 
tion is often the best safeguard to the virtue 
of either sex. 

However this may be; there is no country 
in the world, where public decorum is so 
manifest, with regard to women, as in the 
East; and though the Hindoo women are 
by no iheans secluded from public view, like 
the Mahomedans; but, on the contrary, 
daily proceed, throughout the year, publicly 
to bathe in the rivers, tanks, or other reser¬ 
voirs ; and go frequently, in the course of 
the day, to bring home water, for domestic 
purposes; yet, so guarded are thCy, by the 
influence of public manners, that, to accost 
them on the way, or to enter into conversa¬ 
tion with them at the river, would be deemed 
highly reprehensible, in any manpJbut a 


* Page 45. 



licar relution. Nor scarcely can they, on 
such occasions, venture to step aside, on 
any pretence whatever—they have no such 
excuses, as going to see a friend ; stepping 
to market; or to an exhibition of any kind. 
To go to such places, without previous ar¬ 
rangement, and attended by one of the fa¬ 
mily, or a female neighbour, would be to¬ 
tally inadmissible. No meeting them alone, 
in pleasant walks or groves, where one 
might join with them, in converse sweet, 
and eagerly disclose, in rapturous ecstacy, 
the tender flame. An intrigue, th^efore, 
with a Hindoo woman of any respectability, 
must be a matter of no small dtSScuhjr. 

Mahomedan women, on the contrary, fre¬ 
quently visit, and go to shows and proces¬ 
sions, citlieriri covered carriages, or on foot, 
and usually attended only by female ser¬ 
vants, who may etjually serve as a check on. 
their conduct, or as ministers to their plea- 
)mres. That such opportunities may some¬ 
times be used for purposes not strictly con¬ 
sistent vdth female honour, may readily be 
eonceivedthat they are often so abused. 
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may wifU be doubted: but that they furnish 
s cloak tinder which it may be effected, is 
dll i contend for; and it seems to evince, 
that a Mahomcdan lady, though residing 
iha seraglio, may often manage an intrigue, 
with more facility than almost any decent 
fevmle of the Hindoo race, though appa* 
rently free from the fetters of personal re¬ 
straint.—For, let it be considered, that 
Mahomedan women have usually a nume¬ 
rous taram of female servants, who, from 


interest, must be presumed, directly de¬ 
voted ^ their service; that female dignity 
is aot always proof against solicitation, 
supported by pecuniary influence; and that, 
consequently, through the medium of such 
servants, assignations may often be ma¬ 
naged without much difficulty. 

On the other hand, patriarchal simplicity, 
still, so far influences Hindoo manners, that 


iu general, very few have menial servants; 
the ootmnon offices of the household being 
performed, either by the mistress, or some 
other ittdividual of the family, relaiives of 
the husband ot wife. One grand obstacle 
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llms opposes itself to the wamkrin^ de»i«9 
of female sensibility ; as it must be 
cult to bribe a servant, than a sister, a 
couun, an aaat, or a grandmother; who are 
aU equally interested in preserving tihe 
honour of the family ; and who would con-^ 
sider themselves degraded, by the misoon* 
duct of any of its members; Ibr, I believe it 
is unremittingly inculcated, that loss of oast 
to the whole family, would be the con' 
sequence of detection. Opportuoittea for 
transgression, must thus, necessarily, be ti* 
mited, where mutual interest reisers tlie 
most scrupulous attention to female diguity 
and oorfectuess, a duty, at once the most 
imperious and indispensable. 

We may therefore <vmiture to conclude, 
that the Hindoo female, Ihough free from 
the appearance of restraint, is considerably 
nmre a slave than the Mahoinedan: the 
veatraint upon tlie latter being merely per¬ 
sonal; whereas the Hindoo is influenced 
by a tyranny of a more imperious, nature ; 
a^ o st e ni nt upo n the mind. 

If to these constdemtions be added, the 
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serious injunctions of the law ; and the in* 

dicated consequences of transgression, in¬ 
dependent of every rational principle of fe- 
•male pride, dignity, and virtue; we shall 
find, the avenues that lead to the mansions 
of frailty, so strewed with difficulties, as 
powerfully to clieck the ebullitions of de¬ 
sire ; and happily guard against those lapses 
that might ultimately prove fatal to do¬ 
mestic happiness. 

< The following admonitions to the Hindoo 
wiTE, from the ordinances of Menu*, will 
tend to Mt this matter in a clearer light; 

V. 140.—“ Never let her wish to sepa¬ 
rate herself from her father, her husband, or 
her sons; for, by a separation from them, 
she exposes both families to contempt.” 

V. 155.—“ As far only, as a wife honours 
her lord, so far she is exalted in heaven.” ' 
156.~*‘ a faithful wife, who wishes 
to attain in heaven, the mansion of her 
husband, must do nothing unkind to him, 
he he living or dead.” 


* Page 142. 
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V. 1,57.—“ Let her emaciiitc her body, 
}>y liviiiif voluntarily, on pure flowers, 
roots, anti fruit; but let her not, when her 
lord is deceased, even pronounce the name 
of another man.” 

158.—“ I-et her continue till death, 
forgivin<r ail injuries, performing harsh du¬ 
ties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and 
cheerfully practising the incomparable rules 
of virtue, which have been followed by 
such women as were devoted to one only 
husband.” 

V. KiO—“ A virtuous wife asce^ids to 
heaven, though she have no child; if, after 
the decease of her lord, she devote herself 
to |)ious austerity.” 

\. 161.—“ But a widow, who, from a 
wish to bear children, slights her deceased 
husband, by marrying again, brings dis¬ 
grace on herself here below ; and shall be 
excluded from the scat of her lord.” 

V. 16'2.—“ A married woman, who vio¬ 
lates the duty which she owes to her lord, 
brings infamy on herself in this life ; and’ 
1" the next, slull enter the womb of a 

f-VRI 1. 


K 



Sluikal, or be afflictt d with Klepharitiasis, 
and other diseases, which punish crimes.” 

P. 234, V. 2.53.—“Since adultery causes, 
to the gcjieral ruin, a mixture of classes 
among men; thence arises violation of 
duties ; and thence is the root of felicity 
quite destroyed.” 

V. 371.—“ Should a wife, proud of her 
family, and the great qualities of lier kins¬ 
men, actually violate the duty which she 
owes to her lord; let the king condemn 
her to he devoured bj dogs, in a place 
much ffequented.” 

V. 372.—“ And let him place the adul¬ 
terer on an iron bed, well heated, under 
which the executioners shall throw logs 
continually, till the sinful wrotch be there 
burned to death.” 

Let the candid reader review all the 
facts here detailed ; let him contemplate 
the Hindoo female nurtured in the lap of 
iimocenc(‘, and free from the contagion 
of vicious examjilr, shuddering at the bare 
idea of the dread menace of the law; ol 
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entailiii" infamy on her family; of handing 
down her name with detestation to |)osto- 
rity ; and, more than all, perhaps, the ap¬ 
prehension of expiating, in a future birth, 
the transgressions of the present; either 
under the degrading form of some disgust-, 
ing animal; or, in a leprous state, to be 
an objeet of public scorn, from the implied 
pn'surnption of original contamination. 

J iOt him weigh well these circumsUmccs; 
sum up the account; and apply the argu- 
nicnt, with due force, to the present object 
of investigation; then, let him candidly 
declare, how far the practice of the Koolin 
lirahmins, merits Mr, Buchanan’s unqua¬ 
lified charge, of being — “ a copious 

SOCRCK OF FKMALK PROSTITUTION.” 

'Faking the question in another point of 
view, it will appear, that we have not yet 
e.xhausted all the reasons that might be 
urged as a defence, against the imputation 
of Mr. Buchanan. 

Let us then, for sake of argument, admit 
the charge ; let us take an extensive range ; 
and let us suppose the seraglios of a score 

K 2 
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or two, of these luxurious Brahrniiis, hurst- 
in]^ iVoin the traiumels of decorous restraint, 
and inundating the hallowed paths of the 
virtuous, with the itiipure streams of vi¬ 
cious inelination :—How detrimental to 
.social liappiuess; how injurious in example; 
how destructive to tlte peace and order of 
socief}’; and, judging from the diix* example 
of the frail sisterhood in Europe, Imw sub¬ 
versive of every rational hope of comfort, 
to the deluded objects themselves, must be 
the irregularities of sueh a multitude, thus 
thrown Joose upon the world ! 

How fatal, moreover, must be the conse¬ 
quence to population !—For, it will not, I 
presume, be contended that this unfortu¬ 
nate class of citizens is likely to contribute 
much towards repairing the ravages of war, 
by furnishing a supply of recruits, for our 
Heels and armies : Wc know that it is not ■ 
experience fully proves, that the fact is in¬ 
disputable. 

If then, we can fairly establish a like re¬ 
sult, against the practice of the Koolin 
lirahmius; candour must yield it to instant 
condemnation. 
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Happily, ]u)\v(*ver, tiiis dread resvdt is at 
once obviated, by the unequivocal confes¬ 
sion of IMr. liuelianan liitnsell ; ft)r he as¬ 
sures us*, that “ the progeny is so nume¬ 
rous, in some instatic(‘s, that a statement of 
the number recorded in the registers of the 
cast, would Hciircvly obtain credit.” 

Who, then, an^ those Indian women, 
against uhom, such a s('rious cliarge has 
been exhibited, and who furnish such a 
mass of j)opulation, as scarcely to obtain 
credit? — 'I’hat they are virtuous, we must 
neet ssarily eoiu lude, from every fjiir prin¬ 
ciple of reasoning : Let us then, reverse 
the judgement of Mr. Buchanan ; by libe¬ 
rating the indicated practice, from the in¬ 
justice of his imputations. 


DivKiisi'j'v or tenets among 

THE HINDOOS. 

Fill: diversity of tetiets among the Ilin- 
(loos seems likewise to furnish mattxT of ani- 

+ Page III. 
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mad version to the pious Mr. Ikiclianan ; 
but, in the arduous path of roforinatiou, 
this circumstance 1 conceive, should rather 
be regarded with the eye of satisfaction ; 
since, if they be “a divided people, and have 
no common interest,” the more readily will 
they n^ceive the impression of a new bias; 
and if the reformer be limited in time, his 
labour will thus be materially abridged. 

“ Of the chief Brahmins in the College 
of Fort-William,” says Mr. Buchanan*, 

there are few (not being of the same dis¬ 
trict) who will give the samk account of 
T iiKiii FAiTii ; or refer to the same sacred 
books. So much do the opinions of some 
of those, now in the College, differ, that 
they will not so much as worship, or eat 

W1T II E A CII OTII E R.” 

In excuse for the Brahmins, it may per¬ 
haps be allowed us to plead the venial want 
of that maturity of human wisdom, which 
Providence seems yet to have withheld 
from them : for, Mr. Buchanan confidently 
assures us, that “ in ten centuries the Hin¬ 
doos will not be as wise as the English.” 


* Page 29. 
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Uiuirtr the I'ustcrini^ hand of Mr. Bucha* 
nan’s iustnieiive care, this term, I have no 
doubt, would be considerably abridged; 
but, what answer will he give the Brahmins, 
should they ask him. If no jarring diversi¬ 
ties pervade our own practice ? for, they 
might naturally expect, from our claimed 
superiority of wisdom, that one plain un¬ 
varied system of religion flowed frona our 
sacred code.- 

Potider this, ye Divines of the Christian 
Church ; and commend, if you can, the 
consistency of your reverend champion in 
the East, who thus wantdnly plunges you 
into so delicate a dilemma ! 

in an ignorant layman, perhaps, the in¬ 
advertence had been of less importance; 
we should have directly told him, to mind 
Ins own business; — “ sutor ultra crepi- 
dam; and not meddle with church-mat¬ 
ters : but that a Divine of the English 
Church, the Reverend Claudius Buchanan, 
M. A., standing in the conspicuous situa¬ 
tion of Vice-provost of the College at Fort- 
V illiam; Professor of Classics; Chaplain 
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to the Presidency; and Membei* of the 
Asiatic Society ; should thus voluntarily 
have committed the dignity of Christian 
dispensation, by an injudicious exposure of 
the mote in the eye of his brother-priest, 

is a consideration the more lamentable, as 

« 

it must unnecessarily subject him to ob¬ 
vious recrimination : and thus, from his re¬ 
lative situation, as the public organ of our 
faith, must materially injure the cause he 
would support. 

I'he indignant Brahmin would perhaps 
tell l)im,, to look at home; to remove the 
beam liom his own eye; and first, to re- 
coiu'ile the various sects that branch from 
the Christian code, ere he condemned the 
aberrations of the Brahmins, or presumed 
to decide on adventitious distinctions of 
ceremonial worship, of which, ignorant of 
the cause, he could not judge of the pro- 
])riefy. 
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RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS. 


Anotukr object of importance, to which 
Mr. liuclianan would extend the hand of 
reforinatioii, is the number of religious inen> 
dicants observable throughout India. 

“ 'I’hc whole of Indostan,” he says, 

“ swarms with lay beggars; in soyne dis¬ 
tricts there arc armies of beggars: they 
consist, in general, of thieves and insol¬ 
vent debtors ; and arc excessively ignorant, 
and notoriously debauched !” 

That this class is numerous, cannot be 
disputed: but, that they are “ excessively 
jgnorant and notoriously debauched,” is at 
least questionable. 

In what arc they ignorant ? Their pro¬ 
fession What is it ? Religionbeing a 


* Page 105. 
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fraternity of itinerant devotees, who pass 
the greater part of their lives in pilgrimage, 
to the most celebrated shrines of India; 
from the source of the Canges to the sea; 
from the northern mountains to Ceylon. 

If 1 have not been able to appreciate 
the measure of their inlbrmalion, or un¬ 
derstanding; 1 must, however, do them 
the justice to say, that, on the sulrject of 
their vocation at least, 1 have even' found 
them intelligent and instructive: and, what 
ever little knowledge 1 may possess, on the 
subject of their Mythology, has chielly 
been gleaned from persons of this descrip¬ 
tion. There may be insolvent debtors 
among them; and there may likewise, be 
lhiev(’s ; but, that they are in general, “ no¬ 
toriously debauched,” is an imputation 1 
never heartl against them, from any native 
whatsoever. 

I am afraid that Mr. Ihichanan’s iiealous 
anxiety for Kastern reformation, has here 
iutrotiuced an unamiablc bias, that pre¬ 
sents to his view, the whole system of liin- 
duism, distorted and enlarged, through the 
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iiiicroscopic lens of unworthy prejudice.— 
Thus; 

— “ All seems yellow to tlie jauuiUccd eye.” 

But, “ this begging system,” he tells us*, 
•* is felt as a public evil by the industrious 
part of the community.” 

What community, alas ! is without its 
evils ? it is the lot of frail humanity, ne¬ 
cessarily connected with the general nature 
of society. lint if the claims of those 
mendicants become a tax on the imlustry 
of the Hindoos, it must be considered, that 
they are tui’ ovly poo a they, have to 
support; tliat their donations are gratui¬ 
tous ; and Ix'ing commonly proportioned 
to the relative degrees of individual wealth, 
bear, I will venture to say, with a lighter 
pressure on their finances, than the sys¬ 
tematic levy of contributions, exacted for 
the [)()or of our own country, by the man¬ 
date of the law'. 

It would, however, be erroneous to sup¬ 
pose, that all these pilgrims are destitute 


Page 103. 
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of property. In some districts there are 
armies of beggars.” 1 have seen battalions 
of them completely armed, at Muttra and 
Hurduar, at the time of the greater lestivals; 
and have seen them file oft’, in regular order, 
through the towns, without exacting any 
contribution, either from the (ears or the be¬ 
nevolence of any of the inhabitants. —This 
may not always be the case; but J believe, 
transgression is not frequent. 

As a proof that Pilgrims are not always 
poor, 1 beg leave to relate a circumstance 
that came within my own knon ledge, some 
years ago, at the military station of Barham, 
poor, in Bengal. 

Sitting one day in my Bungalow*, the 
approach of a palankeen was announced ; 
and on stepping to the door, a well-dressed 
Hindoo descended from the vehicle. He 
was attended by eight bearers-f-, lour foot¬ 
men, with spears, and two others, with short 
silver maces the whole party, neatly and 
uniformly dressed. 


* A thatched house. 


t Palankeen-mcn. 
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After a tnodcst [)ref'acc, and aHectation of 
luifutiitv ; lie stated, that he was on a pil¬ 
grimage. to the great Temple of Juggut 
Nauth*; —that he had already travelled 
three-hundred miles; and, having made a 
vow of poverty, and consecpient mendicity, 
during his pilgrimage; had, in the spiriC 
of that vow, taken the liberty of waiting 
on me, to solicit pecuniary aid, towards 
enabling him to prosecute his journey to 
the Sacred Shrine. 

“ 1 have been with the commanding offi¬ 
cer, (said he,) and with other great men in 
cantonments ; and, hearing of your libera¬ 
lity, have thus ventured to ap[)roach you.” 

'I’herc was no resisting the compliment; 
and, us I could not reach my hand with a 
trirte, to so great a man, 1 very reluctantly 
gave him, as much as would have satisfied 
a doxen poor fakeers. 

Some pilgrims, however, go very scan¬ 
tily drcsseil; — and appear to possess the 
comforts of life, in a very limited degree. 


* The Mecca of tlic Hiadoos, on the coast of Orissa. 
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Individuals, also, may somctinjcs be seen, 
who are absolutely naked. These are of the 
sect of Gyninoso|)hists, so celebrated in the 
pages of antiquity ; — and, in the course of 
twenty years, I may have, casually, met a 
score of them. 

However the appearance of these naked 
philosophers may be considered as trespas¬ 
sing on the rules of decency ; no people 
IN India, are held bv the natives, 

IN A GREATER DEGREE OF VENERATION. 

Being considered as having, by intense devo¬ 
tion, by relimiuishing all sensual gratifica¬ 
tions, and by the severest discipline in the 
arduous and painful paths of pious auste¬ 
rity, obtained a complete victory over the 
passions; they are universally regarded as 
beings, far exalted beyond the possible 
reach of all sublunary stain, and are vene- 
ratccl accordingly*. 

Their purity thus ajiproaching the nature 
of the Divine essence ; to touch their feet 

• They are commouly slylal Purrim-iiiiise; /. e. a 
purified Spirit. 



Ill salutation, is tlirncc considered by the 
mo t ('\ii!f. il Hindoo, an equal honour and 
a duty. 'I'o this hmiour, accordingly, the 
ciiastest women, unhesitatingly approach. 
In his view, there is no distinction of sex or 
condition ; with the equal eye of uncon¬ 
scious iuditference, he regards the mass 
mankind ; insensible to their jM'aise, and 
unsolieitous of applause. 

That men of such a description, or even 
the common class of itinerant pilgrims, 
should be considered “ as the public and 
licensed corrupters of the morals of the 
people,” is a sentiment,— 

‘‘ Which I would stamp as false, tho’ on the tongue 

“ Of Angels, the injurious slander hung.” 

That the suppression of these orders 
“ would contribute greatly, to the im¬ 
provement of the Natives of Indostan,” I 
very much doubt ; nay, 1 should rather 
supfiose, that tliose whose minds arc not 
totally absorbed in worldly considerations, 
must often be edified by the pious example 
of those wandering classes ; who, rejecting 
the usual comforts ascribed to Asiatic in- 
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dolcace, undertake, at all seasons of the 
year, painful journeys, through gloomy 
forests, infested by wild beasts; over moun¬ 
tains of difficult ascent ; or across the 
scorching plains of Upper India; either 
for the expiation of their sins, the discharge 
bf pious vows, or with a view of rendering 
the Deity propitious to their ultimate hopes 
of future beatitude. 

Enlightened by their discourse, and emu¬ 
lating their piety; the housekeeper, the 
mere man of the world, is thus likely to 
hecome, by the improvement of his mora¬ 
lity, a b’etter subject of the state, and an 
honester member of the community. 

But, however desirable the suppression of 
these orders might possibly be, in any view 
of the subject; I am fully persuaded that 
the measure would be utterly impracticable; 
and thence, eminently unwise, and dan¬ 
gerous to attempt. 

The first indication of such an intention, 
on the part of Government, would pro¬ 
bably raise the spirit of alarm and resistance 
throughout the country. All private ani- 
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mositics of rival sects, would soon yield to 
a mutual sense of common danger; and 
the strong hand of unanimity would in¬ 
stantly be raised to repel the advances of 
aggression. 

I cannot view them at this stage, without^ 
serious alarm for the consequences t for, 
exclusive of the Byragees and other various 
sects, the Nagas and Soniassies* alone, are 
probably, more numerous than all the 
forces of the company; and annually as¬ 
semble in arms, at the greater festivals; but 
chiefly near Muttra and the Hurduar, at 
the time of the vernal equinox. 

From rabble of such a description, as we 
would style them, without cavalry or artil¬ 
lery, what danger could we apprehend ? 
They dare not meet us in the field ; but if, 
unhappily, the necessity should ever arise, 
they will, I dare say, adopt a more obvious 
policy; nor would they long want cavalry, 
to aid them in the contest, while there re¬ 
mained in PJindostan a single chief, hostile 
to our interests_I need not here describe 

* See Appenpix I. 

i’4RT I. L 
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the well-known predatory mode of Indian 
warfare ;-*-we have not troops enough to 
check them in every direction; they would 
accordingly, at lbast, over-run the coun¬ 
try, plunder our subjects, and ruin the re- 
venuesn 

Let tts seriously meditate on the possible 
consequences of such a contest; such a 
rising of the native multitude, displaying 
the banners of insulted religion. Let us 
consult the page of European history, for 
the dire effects of superatition, and the ani¬ 
mated fervour of religious fury and let us 
even contemplate the late disaster at Buenos 
Ayres, where a peasant multitude, hostile 
in religious sentiment, discomfited our best 
troops; and ‘ it may teach us, if we are 
gifted with the blessing of discernment, 
that even a hundred thousand armed pil¬ 
grims are not to be despised, when urged, 
as Mr, Buchanan says *, “ by a spirit vin¬ 
dictive and merciless; exhibiting itself, at 
times, in a rage, and infatuation, w'hich is 
without example among any other people." 


* Soe page 34. 
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JBesides, should the standard be once 
raised, on the score of religion ; what confi*^ 
dence can we repose in the fidelity of our 
Hindoo soldiers ? Their defection would 
be more formidable than the whole Mab* 
ratta power. What hopes could we even, 
entertain, that they would stand neuter, 
in the contest; while we cherished the vi¬ 
sionary ho{>e of succeeding, even against 
pilgrims, with European force alone ? 

The result cannot for a moment, be con¬ 
templated without horror. Our utter extern 
mination must be the necessary consequence 
of any violent infringement of what the 
Hindoos hold dearer than life itself, the 
sacred rites, the ceremonies and customs of 
their religion. 

liut, it is not the Hindoos alone we 
should have to contend with on this occa¬ 
sion : can we rationally hope that the Ma- 
homedans would be quiescent ?—or that 
their Fakeers, making common cause with 
their mendicant Brethren among the Hin¬ 
doos, would not be active, in exciting 
among them, a spirit of animosity, sedition, 
and revolt ? 

L 2 
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Let us cast an eye to the late massacre 
at Vellore; to the subsequent mutiny at 
Nundydroog; and the recent disaffection at 
Palamcottah; where, in one day, four hun¬ 
dred and fifty Mahomedan sepoys, of one 
battalion, were disarmed, and turned out of 
the Fort, on the grounds of an intended 
massacre;—and we rely on the information 
of the Commanding officer at Tritchino- 
poly, that, at that period, a spirit of dis¬ 
affection had gone forth; had manifested 
itself at Bangalore and other places ; and 
seemed.to gain ground in every direction ; 
and we have seen an injunction from the 
seat of Government, to guard, with the 
strictest vigilance and circumspection, the 
conduct of the itinerant Fakeers; from an 
apprehension that they were zealously em¬ 
ployed in disseminating the seeds of discord 
among tlie troops. 

It is likewise known, that the disaffection 
at Palamcottah, somewhat excited by recent 
alterations in dress, and other (apprehended) 
changes in Asiatic costume, was highly ag¬ 
gravated by an unhappy report in circu¬ 
lation,—that five hundred Europeans were 
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on their way from Madras, for the purpose 
of enforcing the conversion to Christianity, 
of all the Mahomedans in the garrison. 

This single fact should satisfy Mr. Bii» 
chanan, of the impolicy and manifest dan¬ 
ger, of agitating religious questions among 
the natives of India; and I sincerely hope 
they may ever remain in ignorance of the 
following sentiments in his Memoir* : 

“ The Mahometans profess a religion which 
has ever been characterized by political ‘bi¬ 
gotry, and intemperate zeal. In this coun¬ 
try, that religion still retains the oharacter 
of its bloody origin ; particularly among 
the higher classes. Whenever the Mahome¬ 
tan finds his Religion touched, ‘ he chasps 
HIS DAGGER.’ This spirit was seen in full 
operation under Tippoo’s government, and 
it is not yet extinguished. — But, will the 
Mahometan ever bend humbly to Christian 
dominion?—never, while he is a Maho¬ 
metan. 

“ Is it, then, good policy to clicrish a vin¬ 
dictive religion in the bosom of the Empire 
for ever ? 


* PaireyO. 
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“ A wise policy seems to demand that 
we should use every mc^ns of coebcing 
this contemptuous spirit of our native sub¬ 
jects.—Is there not more danger of losing 
this country, in a revolution of ages, (for 
an empire without a Religious Establish¬ 
ment cannot stand for ever,) by leaving the 
dispositions and prejudices of the people 
in their present state, than by any change 
that Christian knowledge, and an improved 
state of civil society, would produce in 
them ?—And would not Christianity, more 
elFectuaUy than any thing else, disunite and 
segregate our subjects, from the neighbour¬ 
ing states, between whom, there must ever 
be, as there ever has been, a constant dis¬ 
position to confederacy, and to the support 
of a common interest ?” 

I am thankful to Mr. Buchanan for the 
admission, in the closing lines of the last 
paragraph; inasmuch as it furnishes a strong 
argument against his unwise project of Re¬ 
formation : for, should that acknowledged 
disposition to confederacy, be ever urged 
to maturity, by the hostility of religious 
sentiment, little will it avail us to reflect, 
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that the act of Reformation is *♦ a sofcimw 

AND IMPERIOUS DUTY, EXACTED BY <»UR 
UEEIOION AND PUBLIC PRINCIPLES,* 

we should, I fear, soon expiate our folly, 
by a general martyrdom, under the daggers 
of superstition, impelled by the fury of 
Mahomedan zeal, and Hindoo fanaticism. 


DANGER OF ATTEMPTING TO CONVERT THE 
NATIVES OF INDIA. 

It may perhaps be imagined that I over¬ 
rate this danger, and that our power is too 
firmly established to apprehend such a re¬ 
sult. 

AVe are, doubtless, a formidable people, 
on the present system of Indian tenure; 
and St) long as we can conciliate the affec¬ 
tions ot our Indian subjects, we have no¬ 
thing, I trust, to fear from the hostility of 
rival states, especially as we seem to have 
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cherished the policy of that state-maxim; 
“ Divide and govern and thus, by work¬ 
ing on fears or the avarice of indivi¬ 
duals, have somewhat relaxed the bonds 
of subsisting amity, among the Indian 
Cbie&» 

Now, it appears to roe, that, under the 
predominant influence of rival interests, 
where the conduct of princes is chiefly re¬ 
gulated only by the impulse of their imme¬ 
diate wantii^ the scale of their power, or 
the measure of their ambition; there exists 
in India; no grand cementing principle of 
political action; likely, in the present pos¬ 
ture of affairs, to collect the scattered rays 
of discontent, into a single focus of ex¬ 
ertion. Were there such a principle, I fear 
we could not long resist its influence. But, 
should a motive absolutely be found, com¬ 
bining all the energies of Indian population; 
a motive alike pervading every breast, from 
the peasant to the prince, and actuating to 
exertion every energy of the soul: to the 
influence of such a motive, what arms 
could we oppose ? 
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I will, therefore, venture to sajrt'tliat 
if there be, in human nature, such a' mo¬ 
tive principle of action, it is to be found 
only in the precincts of religion; and holds 
its reign in Hindostan. 

With despotic influence, and mounted on 
the pinacle of ISuperstition, it attracts 
within its vortex, all the discordant atoms 
of civil feuds, and rival animosities; and 
stands, like the genius of Punishment, ** with 
a black hue and a red eye*," menacing de¬ 
solation—or, like the dsemon of Distrust, 
with dark, suspicious mien, and ^cautious 
step, it silently approaches the mansions 
peace, with the contracted brow of sullen 
discontent; till, urged by the congenial 
assimilation of universal dissatisfaction, 
like the fell tyrant of the forest, it springs, 
unsuspected, on the foe, and devotes him to 
destruction. 

Shall we appeal to the Crusades ? shall 
we appeal to St. Bartholomew ? shall we 
appeal to our own blood-stained annals, 


* Menu, 168. 
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fcx a c(»ifirmatton of tbit sentimeat ? Yes, 
we maj confidoitly appeal; and, uabap- 
pily, we shall find* that, of all the evils, 
with which the vengeance of Heaven hath 
ever afflicted a devoted land, that of Eeli- 
j^ons •fury, is the most contagious, des< 
•trnctive, outrageous, and ungovcrnablek 

We should therefore pause, before we 
erect the standard of Reformation on the 
plains of Hindostan. 

Hitherto, Missionaries have been suffered 
to reside in India, neitlier publicly sanc¬ 
tioned by government; new” yet absolutely 
discountenanced ; and so long as they con¬ 
fined themselves to the modest limits of 
their vocation, converting distressed or¬ 
phans, or outcast Hindoos, who sought 
refuge, in despair, for the loss of respecta¬ 
bility; no material evil could arise, from 
the exercise of their functions, in so limited 
a degree; but now, that they have pre¬ 
sumed, without permission of Government, 
to circulate addresses among our subjects, 


* See Appendix K. 
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of a manifest tcnd^cy to disturb the peace 
and order of society, by exciting diitruel m 
the public mind, to the ultimate danger of 
our dearest interests in that country^ hofww 
ever great, therefore, iny respect for thear 
sacred character, eminent talents, or nsds' 
vidual respectability; 1 have no hesitation 
in declaring the dread moment to be ar¬ 
rived, when the absolute safety of the state 
requires that they should be for ever si¬ 
lenced*. 

Otien have I contemplated, with equal 
wonder and satisfaction, the degrw of con¬ 
fidence exacted from us, by natives of 
every description; and as often done jus¬ 
tice to the fidelity that inspired it. The 
reader will |)erhaps wonder too, when he 
considers, that almost every individual gen¬ 
tleman in India, is usually surrounded by 
a tribe of domestics, from ten to thirty in 
number ; all, more or less necessary to his 
comfort; or indispensable to his rank, 
inapprehensive of danger, and confiding in 


* See Appendix 
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tbeir attacfament, he reposes in security; 
irith hu doors, perhaps, wide open. 

Coisid he do this^ for a single day, with 
any prospect of personal safety, unless he 
conciliated native affection, by due atten- 
tioB to its prejudices ? 

Contemplate us also, in cantonments, or 
in camp; in parties perhaps of» twenty 
or thirty, daily dining together; unsuspect¬ 
ing; unprotected, and usually unarmed ; 
what facility for the work of death, by 
setting fire to our bungalows, or cutting 
the tents about our ears, and slaughtering 
us without mercy! 

Almost with equal facility, and in like 
manner, might the European soldiers be 
disposed of, in the silent hour of repose, 
and separated from their arms. 

The reader will know, that I speak not 
here, at random ; it was thus done at Vel¬ 
lore ; and might be done again. 

It therefore behoves us, by every possible 
means, to guard against the event; but, 
unless we conciliate our native soldiers, and 
every man around us, by mild and rational 
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demeanour; by every reasonable ind^- 
^once on the score of religious observance ; 
and by a candour and a confidence that 
may obviate all distrust; in vain shall we 
seek security, in the shade of, European 
Ibrce; the disparity of numbers is so great, 
as forcibly to impress upon the mind, the 
only alternative we should have left,— 
that of timely quitting the country, ere the 
relentless storm of offended Religion burst 
on our devoted heads. 


CONCLUSION. 


I SHALL now take leave of the Reverend 
Mr. Buchanan: not that 1 deem the re> 
inaining arguments in his Memoir altogether 
invulnerable; but that, having already 
glanced at the more material points, I feel 
some consideration for the reader’s patience, 
which must already have been sufficiently 
exercised in the course of this discussion^ 
Let him, by all means, accept the profifered 
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service of the Sectaries*; those renegadoes 
from the-faith in which they were nursed; 
who, perhaps suffering restraint under the 
severity of its discipline, have possibly, in 
seceding, left behind them, with its forms, 
the sound morality that it inculcates; and 

I 

must thus, highly edify us, by the philo¬ 
sophy of their opinions. Being, however, 
Unitarians; if they have any religion, they 
will at first require some little management: 
for, having so recently abjured the Indian 
Triad, Brahma, Visiinou, and Seeva, 
they will not immediately, perhaps, relish 
the Gospel doctrine of the Trinity; diffi¬ 
culties, however, of this nature are only in¬ 
centives to the Christian Reformer; they 
give a lustre to his zeal, and enhance the 
merit of his services; he need, therefore 
not despair;— 

** Unwearied diligence his point will gain, 

** And yield an ample rccompciice for all his pain.’' 


APPENDIX. 


* See Memoir, p. 106. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. —Page 68. 

]Sr R. Buchanan should not have disdained 
to notice, another church in Calcutta—the 
old Missionary church; usually styled Pa¬ 
dre Kiernanders. 

B. — Page 68. 

Mr. Buchanan is not correct, in stating* 
tliat “ the two British Armies in Hlndostau 
and the Dckhan, lately in the field, had 
not one chaplain.'* 

The Reverend Doctor Me. Kinnon, chap¬ 
lain to his Majesty’s 76th Regiment, offi¬ 
ciated with that corps, in the field, under 
Lord Lake, and died in camp, towards 
the close of the campaign. 

C. —Page 95. 

Tlie Indian goddess, Dooroa Bha va¬ 
nes, is usually represented with ten arms,. 


• Pagt*. 
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and sometimes twenty, displaying different 
weapons; or some attribute of the Indian 
divine Triad, Brahma, Vishnou, and 
Seeva, —or of Ganesa, the god of Wis¬ 
dom. 

This formidable array, is doubtless in¬ 
tended to intimate, the uncommon powers, 
the fortitude, requisite for the discomfiture 
of sin,—that “ ravening shark, or crocodile 
of the world,” as Menu styles it*. 

lv\ this contest, sin, though subdued, is 
not destroyed. The prostrate foe is spared, 
on condition of future subserviencyand 
here, again, we see, the unperishable na¬ 
ture of that enemy to human happiness. 

Sin seems very appropriately typified in 
the Buffalo ; which is unquestionably the 
boldest, the fiercest, and most dangerous 
animal of the forest. 

Bhavanee is a general appellation of 
the consort of Seeva, in her war capacity. 

As Cali Bhavanee, the consort of 
TIME, she is the emblem of destruction, 
which has its appointed period: but here. 


* Page 153. 
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the attribute is limited, to temporancous 
victory; and the spear of Doorga, how¬ 
ever su(!cessful, seems, like that of Bra- 
dam ant*, to inflict no mortal wounds. 

D.—Page 102. 

In the days of Apostolic grace, when 
the power of performing miracles was con¬ 
ferred upon the faithful; a St. Paul, blest 
with the gift of tongues, might have thus 
argued with his coadjutors, in the fertile 
field of Reformation. But, the sun of mi- 
nicies has long set, upon the labourers in 
the vineyard. No longer necessary to the 
elucidation of the sacred truths of Chris¬ 
tianity, it has left the line of duty, within 
the limits ot mere human reason, connec¬ 
ted with human policy. Had uncondi¬ 
tional labour been now, imperative, as in- 
>istcd on by AJr. Buchanan, a beneficent 
Deity would not have, wilhlicld Irom human 
ludustry, so powerlul a means ol promo¬ 
ting its success. 

* \ iclc Orlando Furioso. 

I’ART 1. M 
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E.—Page 107. 

Mr. Wniiam Hunter, at present Secre¬ 
tary to the Asiatic Society in Bengal, speak¬ 
ing of a young Pundit, of his acquaintance, 
who died a few years ago, at Jayanagur, 
says; — 

“ This young man possessed a thorough 
acquaintance with the Hindoo astronomi¬ 
cal science, contained in the rarious Sid- 
hantas*, and that, not confined to the me¬ 
chanical practice of rules; but founded 
on a geometric knowledge of their demon¬ 
stration. 

“ In his possession, I saw the translation 
into Sanscrit, of several European works, 
executed under the orders of Jayasinhai-; 
—particularly Euclid’s Elements, with the 
treatises of;i^lain and Spherical Trigono¬ 
metry, and on the Construction and Use 
of Logarithms, which are annexed to Cunn’s 
or Condamine’s edition. 

** Besides these, the Pundit had a table 


* Astronomic Tables. 

+ Rajnb, or Hindoo prince, of Jajanagiir. 
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of logarithms, and of logarithmic sines and 
tangents, to seven places of figures; and a 
treatise on Conic Sections 

Does this manifest proof of present learn¬ 
ing, fall short of Mr Buchanan’s idea of 
civilization? or, can the Egyptians, whom 
he has compared with the Hindoos, shew 
any thing like it, at the present day ? 

F.—Page 108. 

In the 6th volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, p. 11, Mr. Hunter observes;— 

“ But, even they who follow the intole¬ 
rant doctrines of the Koran, are no longer 
those furious and sanguinary zealots, who, 
in the name of God and his prophet, 
marked their course with desolation and 
slaughter, demolishing the Hindoo Tem¬ 
ples, and erecting mosques^ their ruins. 
They found the patient constancy of the 
Hindu superiour to their violence ; tAaf the fear 
of torments and of death was unable to make 
him desert the tenets which his ancestors had 
handed down to him^ from an unfathomable 


* Aiiatic Kcseaicbes, vol. v. p. S09. 
U 2 
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miiquity; but that if left in the quiet pos¬ 
session, Jof these, he was a peaceable, intius- 
trioiis, and valuable Subject” 

The sentiments of Mr Hunter, we sec, 
are very different from those of Mr Bucha¬ 
nan, who seems to think the conversion of 
the Hindoos, a very practicable measure.— 
But, it should be considered that he has 
not been, by sixteen years, so long in India, 
as Mr. Hunter; we must, therefore, not be 
unreasonable; let him have time: but, in 
ten years, we might naturally expect, that 
Mr. Buchanan would have formed juster 
notions on the subject. 

, O.—Page 108. 

'J’hese five Observatories were built ^ 
by JavasinHvv, Rajah of Jayanugur, 
under the ausf^iccs of the reigning Mogul 
Emperor, Mahomcd Shah ; who died in 
the year 17‘^7> 

H.—Pago 115. 

As I deem it of importance to the verity 
of this discussion, that every stated fact 


* Srt* Asiatic U&<carchcs, vol. vi. p. 4:2. 
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may be exhibited, as far as possible, '^ith 
the eollateral support of extraneous testi¬ 
mony; and as i have, in page 115, as¬ 
signed to the Hindoo scriptures, a dura¬ 
tion of nearly four thousand years; it may 
bo equally necessary, as satisfactory to the 
reader, to have this point elucidated. 

The following extracts, I trust, will evince 
that my assertion is considerably within 
bounds. 

In the 6th volume of the *4siatic Re¬ 
searches, p, 71 , Mr. William Hunter, Se¬ 
cretary to the Asiatic Society, in enume¬ 
rating tlie succession of the Rajahs ofAM- 
nuER, or .Iayaxuguk, states, that, “from 
PniTHi Raj to the present time, being a 
period of 2()5 years, we have fifteen reigns, 
giving 19 , 2-3d years to each reign. If we 
allow the same length to each of the reigns 
from Cusjii the son of Rama to Puithi 
Raj, we shall place Cus,h about the year 
2628 before Christ.” 

In the 2d volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, p. 400, Sir William Jones ob- 
serves,-“It is agreed by all, that the 



lawyer Yaaiawalca was an attendant on 
the Court of Janaca, whose daughter Sita 
was the constant, but unfortunate wife of 
the great Rama, the hero of Valmic’s poem; 
but that lawyer himself, at the very opening 
of his work, which now lies before me* 
names both Pakasab and Vyasa, among 
twenty authors, whose tracts form the body 
of oaiGiNAL Indian law.” 

And in the preface to the Institutes of 
Menu, Sir William Jones acquaints us, 
that “Vyasa, too, the son of Paeasara 
before mentioned, has decided, that the 
Veda with its Anoas, or the six composi¬ 
tions deduced from it; the beveaebp 

SYSTEM OF MEDICINE ; the PuRANAS, Of 

Sacred Histories; and the code of Menu, 
are four works of supreme authority, which 
ought never to be shaken by arguments 
merely human."—Further, in page 6. of 
the same preface, Sir William Jones gives 
it as his opinion, that “the Vedas must 
have been written about six hundred years 
before the Pueanas.” 

Admitting then Ccs.h the son of Rama, 
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to have reined 35S8 yean before Girist, 
the Vedas must be thrown back six Htrir- 
DRED YEARS AT LEAST bejond that period, 
or 3200 yean before Cluist. 

1 wish we could learn to have mme re« 
sped for a people who can thus trace back 
their code of laws, nine hundred yean be* 
yond the assigned period of the Deluge. 

I.—Page 145. 

These military pilgrims, the Son i assies 
or Goseins, who mix in the affairs of life, 
and largely engage in traffic, were formerly 
very troublesome in our Districts^ on the 
borders of Assam, at Coosbeuab and Jo* 
gi.Gopa ; and detachments of our troops 
have been frequently employed against them. 

They often engage in the rival contests of 
the Indian Chiefs; and, on a critical occa¬ 
sion, some years ago, six thousand of them 
joined the forces of the Mahratta Chief, 
Sindiah, and enabled him, with an equal 
number of his own troops, to discomfit mi 
army of thirty thousand men, headed by 
one of his rebellious subjects*. 


Asiatic Researches, voL vi. p. 42. 
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K.—>Pages IS'i, 155. • 

As the head station of the Bengal Mis* 
sionaries, is at the Banish settlement of Se- 
rampoor; and as that place is, now, under 
our immediate controul; the complete sup¬ 
pression of their functions must, therefore, 
\)e a work of great facility. It would not, 
perhaps, become me to assume the province 
of dictating the means necessary on this oc¬ 
casion ; but, it must be obvious, that while 
they remain within our territories, or in 
any part of Bengal, under the exer¬ 
cise OF THEIR OWN DISCRETION, they 
will find no difficulty in circulating their ad¬ 
monitory tracts among our subjects. Many 
thousands of these tracts have already been 
dis|)crsed, in every direction, throughout 
the country; and it would be needless to 
dwell on the alarm they must now neces¬ 
sarily create in the public mind, in India, 
since the late serious and public agitation 
of the subject, by the Government of 
Madras*. 

The affair has now assumed an aspect of 
such importance, as to demand the utmost 


• See Mitjor Scott Waring’s Famphtet. 
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vigilance and energy of our Government in 
India, to guard against the evils that follow 
in its trainTo the Honourable Company, 
tlicrefore, and to the Empire at large, that 
Government stands pledged, by every sense 
of imperious duty, and every considera¬ 
tion of personal safety to our countrymen 
abroad, to obviate, by the most prompt and 
decisive interposition of their authority, the 
menaced consecpiences of that current of 
indignation now raised in the minds of our 
Indian subjects, by the impolitic, unwise, 
and improper conduct of those misguided 
V issionaries. 
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2'n the Reader, 


TI’hi: (Icsiro of the former Editor to render the 
(omjjosition more perfect, havinjj induced him, 
iiisdim plaei's, to depart from the text, and alter 
the laiiuiiaoo of the Manuscript,— the Author, 
conecivint; that his niLaiiin;; lias thus, not always 
f)et !i exactly rendered, lias therefore ventured, in 
'•oiiie ln^t:ulees, to wave the assumed advantage 
of the Editor's iiiiproveuients, and to substitute 
the original words and construction of the Manu- 




INTRODUCTION. 


“ O "rant nip, Heaven! the virtues to sustain 
This awful burthen of so many heroes.” 


As it would be difficult, perhaps, to write 
a book against which no objection could be 
found, it will not excite surprise, that the 
“ A indication of the Hindoos,” should have 
shared the common fate, and that it should 
have furnished matter, either for the cavils 
of criticism, or for the ostentatious display 
of literary investigation. 

In the simplicity, however, of my heart, 
I had imagined that a plain statement of 
fhets, blended witii such obvious reflec- 
tions as arose directly from the subject, 

I’AllT II. B 
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woulti have presented little scope, either 
for serious criticism, or for any material 
objections founded on rational, candid, 
and consistent grounds. 'J'he result, how¬ 
ever, has proved that iny judgement has 
fallen short of my zeal in the cause which 
I had undertaken to delend. 

J ought, perhaps, to have foreseen, that 
to enter the lists against established pre¬ 
judices, was to war against the odds ; that 
people w'ho have already embraced opi¬ 
nions, however fallacious their source, un¬ 
willingly yield to any innovations which 
tend to implicate either their judgement or 
their credulit}'. I ought, perhaps, to have 
known, tliat there are some zealous vota¬ 
ries of ('hristianity, who view the extended 
maj) <jf religion through the confined vista 
of partial tenets; who, thus limited in 
their views, and attached to local preju¬ 
dices, vainly imagine all moral fitness, and 
all religious excellence, to have exclusively 
arranged themselves under the banners of 
Christianity ; and “ that neither truth, nor 
honesty, honour, gratitude, or charity, are 
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to bo found pure,” beyond the sphere of 
its inducnce ; and who thence take occa¬ 
sion to vilily, with equal justice and dis¬ 
crimination, the whole population of an 
extensive empire, which Heaven hath not 
yet favoured with the Clospel-doctrine of 
Jicdomption. 

I lad I been blt;ssed with such lights, and 
had 1 consulted Pi udenc-c, she would, per¬ 
haps, have dictated the necessity of more 
mature consideration, ere 1 launched my 
frail bark into that tempestuous sea of op¬ 
position which is now unhappily raised 
against it, by the adverse winds of Christian 
discontent. 

Prudence would have done more: she 
would have whispered in my ear: “ Be¬ 
ware of sectaries ;—you are on the un- 
amiable side of the (Question,—you will not 
have fair play,—you must not pretend to 
reason they will quit argument, and assail 
you with faith;—say nothing in praise of 
mere moralityyou know Bishop Horsley, 
declaimed against it, as destructive of 
vital religion ;—beware, therefore, lest they 

B 2 
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charge you with infidelity. However moral 
or correct the Hindoos, do not compare 
them with Europeans,—it will make them 
angry ; but should you hint at superiority, 
your opponents will be quite outrageous, 
^nd you need expect no mercy.” ‘ What! 
though it accord with consistency and 
truth ! ’ “It matters not,—you will not be 
believed; spare these virtues, therefore, to 
the Reviewers;—they may have occasion 
for them; and a little sustenance will go a 
great way when one is famishing. What 
have the Hindoos ever done for you, that 
you should thus sacrifice your peace and 
time at the shrine of indignant sectaries ? 
Consult then your own interest, and leave 
the Hindoos to their fate. If you embrace 
not this, my wholesome counsel, they will 
overwhelm you with one unanswerable 
argument, borrowed from the regular cler¬ 
gy *; they will tell you, that the higher you 
paint the moral virtues of the Hindoos, the 


♦ See Serroon preached at Oxford, November 29, 1807, 
by the Her. Edward Nares, M. A. 
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more wortiiy are they of salvation through 
tlu* Gospel. This truth you cannot con- 
sUtently deny; let me, therefore, advise 
you to throw down your inefficient wea- 
j)ons of inexpediency and impracticability; 
retire from the contest, and be for evet 
silent.” 

Your advice, Prudeiiiia, is excellent, but 
not altogether in season; our fortunes are 
embarked, and “ on such a full sea are 
we now afloat, that we must take the 
current as it serves, or lose our ventures.” 

But if, as our antagonists predict, 

“ Defeat and ruin*” on our voyage wait, 

Take tiiou the rudder, let the watch be strict. 

Nor, Palinurus + like, sleep in the streight; 

For though the fates stood perch’d upon the mast, 
Exertion is our duty here lielow ; 

Bravely contending, if we fall at last. 

We greatly fall before no vulgar foe. 

Then, as the critic gale impels along, 

lx*t’s, swan-like, cheer them with a parting song. 


* Fuller’s Pamphlet, p. 126. 

+ The Pilot of jEneas’s ship, who, falling adeep at the 
helm, fell into the Sicilian sea and was drowned. 
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This song, gentle reader, must be in 
plain prose ; and 1 lament that the burthen 
of it must be the vindication of myself, 
and my small work, from the aspersions 
cast upon both, by “ the Christian Ob- 
«erverby Mr. Tuller, Secretary to the 
Baptist Missionary Society; and by his 
anonymous friend. 

I’lic leading charges against me seem to 
be,—That 1 give a preference to the Hindoo 
Religion, and tliat I treat Christianity with 
disrespect. 

Far be from me, so foul a calumny !—far 
be from me, the impious notion of enter¬ 
taining even a thought against the })urity, 
or excellence of Christianity ! But if 1 have 
suggested that the religion of Brahma has 
done more for the lower orders of the 
Hindoos than Christianity seems to have 
done for the corresponding classes in Eu¬ 
rope; I should have hoped it would be 
seen, that I aimed not at the religion, but 
at some of its unworthy professors, who 
scandalize it by their practice; in which I 
think them infinitely inferior to the Hiii- 



doos. However this sentiment may give 
olK nee, by the imputation ol' invidious 
comparison, truth and justice compel me 
lu di-elare, that ex[)erieiice and observation, 
60 iar as my judgenKaiL enables me to de¬ 
cide, concur in establishing in my breast, a 
conviction t)f its coi!c'ctness. When \vc 
shall liavt! obviated this objection among 
oursi’lves, we may, with a better grace, and 
greater j)rospect of success, submit our 
code to the consideration of the natives of 
India, liut if their manners be more cor¬ 
rect than those of the objects of iny repre- 
lamsion, J see no just cause for depriving 
tlieir Hiligion of tlie merit of so salutary an 
ell’et t. l’erha|)s, with inferior means, it had 
a better soil to work on, than Is submitted 
to the Christian dispensation, in the stern 
vigour of lairopean character: tliat dispen¬ 
sation would, thence, have the more me¬ 
rit in the happy efi’ects of an operation con¬ 
tending with greater difficidtics. No man 
will question the purity of the spring, how¬ 
ever tinctured with adventitious impurity 
ill the remote channels of its course. The 
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nearer the spring, the purer the stream; 
and here, accordingly, the man of educa¬ 
tion is more likely to imbibe, to the mani¬ 
fest benefit of public manners : he is less a 
bigot, it is true; but his mind is more 
enlightened, and his morality more im¬ 
proved : he is more practised in correctness ; 
and manners thus lend their aid to establish 
the principles of his creed. Not so with 
the rustic multitude, who manifest the 
bigotry of religion without its divine inspi¬ 
ration ; they have less a sense of moral fitness 
than the,man of education and enlarged 
principles ; and they too frequently evince, 
that a man may be very religious, according 
to their notions, without being very moral. 
To read any other book on a Sunday than 
the Bible, or to sing any thing but a psalm, 
they consider as very sinful; which opi¬ 
nion is founded on a good principle, when 
sanctioned by sincerity and countenanced 
by good works; and yet, perhaps, a vio¬ 
lation of morality or social order, sends 
these very people the next day before a 
magistrate. 
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Most readily do I admit, that if a revo¬ 
lution is ever to l)e effected in the present 
sentiments of the Hindoos, no means are 
so likely to be effectual as those afforded 
by Christianity ; and, certainly, the circula- 
tit)n of our .Scriptures among them, in, 
their own language, through the medium 
ot' booksellers, seems the least objection¬ 
able mode that can be devised for ob¬ 
taining this great end. Give to those who 
seek, without inviting to the purchase. 

\ oluntarily then, from choice and from 
conviction, if they seek the Gospel-bles¬ 
sings of Redemption, let us receive them 
with open arms. But the vintage is not 
}et ripe ; the season is not yet come for a 
profitable harvest; the recent agitations in 
India have cast a blight upon the crop; 
hcncc our labour and our care would now 
equally be fruitless. 

1 he argument seems, therefore, precisely 
m that predicament, which the Rev. Dr. 
Barrow considers as hostile to our hopes. 
In his excellent Sermon, preached by spe¬ 
cial appointment, before tUe University of 
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Oxford, in November last, he thus judici¬ 
ously observes *:— 

“ But, liowever important or indispensa¬ 
ble may be the duty of endeavouring to 
extend to others the revelation whicli we 
.have ourselves receiv(^d, it can be incum¬ 
bent on us to make the attempt only where 
there is a rational prospect of success. 
To undertake to convert every part of tlie 
heathen world, every independent nation 
with which wc happen to have any con¬ 
nection, and every savage tribe that may 
fall in our way; this M ere a rash and vision¬ 
ary project, which would expose us to cer¬ 
tain failure, and to merited ridicule and 
contempt.” 

Whether that “ rational prospect of 
success” be now absolutely before us, must 
be decided by a candid review of the facts 
before the public, and by a due considera¬ 
tion of the state of the Indian mind under 
the pressure of existing circumstances. 
What those facts may want in force, we will 
endeavour to supply by argument, and I 
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know not how this can better be effected, 
than in the very words of Dr. Barrow, in 
the continuation of his Sermon. 

In enumerating the difticullies which op¬ 
pose our success in recommending our 
religion to the inhabitants of Asia, ha 
says*:—“ 'I’o this must be added, what 
seems universally admitted, that whoever, 
amongst the Hindoos, de()arts from the 
faith and worship of his ancestors, is pu¬ 
nished with the loss of east,—with the de¬ 
gradation of himself and his posterity from 
their rank in society,—and with lotal ex¬ 
clusion from any intercourse or connection 
with his former countrymen and friends, 
'i’he timid mind of a native of Hindustan 
must be strongly impressed with the truth 
and value of our religion, before he can be 
expected to embrace it on terms like these; 
terms which might be allowed, without dis¬ 
grace, to shake the firmness of the most 
undaunted spirit. Sacrifices of greater 
difficulty and importance have not been 
required since the Redeemer’s first appear- 


• Page 16. 
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ance upon earth, from any who wished to 
take up their cross and follow him/* 

Subsequently, in stating the pecuniary 
resources necessary towards promoting the 
conversion of the Hindoos, Dr. Barrow 
adds*:— 

“ If, however, all these resources, and 
all others that can be devised, are believed 
to be inadequate to the object in view; if 
it be not in our power to pursue such mea* 
sures as are deemed the most likely to in¬ 
sure success, it will be prudent to desist im¬ 
mediately from the attempt. Our Scriptures 
themselves have condemned the folly of him 
who should begin to build without count¬ 
ing the cost, and not be able to finish 

These arguments clearly evince, that Dr. 
Barrow’s view of the subject is formed on 
a more extended and liberal scale than that 
of Dr. Buchanan; and that he is not an 
advocate for the “ solemn and imperious 
duty” of* propagating our religion, uncon¬ 
nected with considerations of policy, pru¬ 
dence, and expediency. 


• Page 93. 


+ Luke xiv. 98. 
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It is, however, much to be regretted, 
that so enlightened a man as Dr. Barrow, 
should have suffered his mind to be, in 
some degree, influenced by common pre¬ 
judices hastily adopted, and ushered into 
public notice by many of our countrymen 
abroad, who, in speaking of the Hindoos, 
rashly hazard opinions unsupported by 
facts, and inconsistent with veracity. 

“ To the people at large,” says Dr. Bar- 
row*, “ their own sacred volumes are 
wholly inaccessible; by them the books are 
forbidden to be read, and the language 
in which they are composed is no longer 
intelligible. They are compelled to receive, 
as the articles of their faith, not what the 
Vedas really contain, but what their priests 
think proper to tell them.” 

On the facts in this passage, I shall take 
the liberty of offering a few remarks, com¬ 
mencing with that which charges the Brah¬ 
mins with a falsification of their Scriptures. 

T. his charge is, indeed, of a very serious 
nature; and if Brahmins could be guilty of 
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such a perversion of sentiment, their cause 
would not, for a moment, be worthy the 
consideration of any man of common can¬ 
dour or consistency. But what proof is 
there of this charge ?—or what likelihood 
of the fact ? Of the many thousand Brah¬ 
mins who daily read and expound the 
Scriptures to the people throughout India, 
would no exposition of the text be at any 
time found to swerve from consistency and 
truth? When two or three millions • of 
people annually assemble at the vernal 
festival at Hurduar, what facility for de¬ 
tection, if imposition were intended ; when, 
for ten successive days, half the time, per¬ 
haps, is occupied in expounding to the 
multitude the pages of their sacred vo¬ 
lumes? 

What communion in infamy,—what con¬ 
sistency in delusion,—what conformity in 
the fabricated tale of imposition, — and 
what matchless effrontery of deception, 
must such a host of Brahmins necessarily 
evince, to contrive, without detection, mu- 


* See Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 312. 
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tually to elicit a like exposition of the text, 
for the unworthy purpose of advancing 
their own interests 1—In the hearing of 
numbers who understand the sacred lan¬ 
guage they thus read,—seated before the 
revered altars of their gods,—and in the^ 
awful presence of that Being, who hears 
all, and.sees all, — that they should thus 
wantonly lose sight of every rational prin¬ 
ciple of common sense, of common ho¬ 
nesty, prudence, and discretion, seems a 
degree of mental imbecility and moral 
luipitiide, too monstrous for rational con¬ 
ception. Such an aggravated assemblage 
of folly, of impudence, and of baseness, I 
trust, is not to be found in the Brahmin 
character, nor yet in human nature. In 
the words of the Apostle, therefore, I would 
ask the reverend divine, “ Why dost thou 
so judge thy brother?” It is not, indeed, 
charitable; for, indeed, it is not true. 

Having said that the Brahmins would 
constantly be liable to detection, because 
so many of their auditors are conversant 
with the sacred language, it seems neces¬ 
sary to ofl’er some elucidation of this posi- 
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tion, as it opposes the assertion, that “ the 
language in which the Vedas arc composed 
is no longer intelligible.” 

Now, if wc had no other proof than the 
passage here before us, I conceive the me¬ 
rits of the question might rest wholly on 
this ground : for, were the language no 
longer intelligible, the prohibition to read 
it would, obviously, be inconsistent. This 
very prohibition therefore furnishes a proof 
no way equivocal, that the language is in¬ 
telligible, and that it has ever been under¬ 
stood by many people ineligible by the law 
to the expounding of the sacred volume to 
the multitude. Were they ignorant of the 
language, the prohibition would be super¬ 
fluous. These people, so ineligible, arc in¬ 
dividuals of the inferior classes, many of 
whom we know to understand the Sanscrit 
language. Sir William Jones himself was 
attended by such: for, in the second vo¬ 
lume of the Asiatic Researches, we find the 
following passage, in his discourse on the 
chronology of the Hindoos* ; “ But Rama 
Lochan, my own teacher, who, though not 


* Page I2i. 
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a Brahmin, is an excellent scholar, and a 
very sensible and unprejudiced man See. 
And since, under particular circumstances, 
there is always some exception to a general 
rule, we accordingly find Menu himself, in 
his code of laws, thus providing against, 
emergency *: 

“ In case of necessity, a student is re¬ 
quired to learn the Veda from one who is 
not a Brahmin, and as long as that instruc¬ 
tion continues, to honour his instructor with 
obsequious assiduity/’ 

The Hindoos, thus instructed, are gene¬ 
rally of the mixed classes, and often of the 
tribe of scribes, or chief accountants of the 
country. They are in general better in¬ 
formed than the common class of Brah¬ 
mins, who are not Pundits. For a Brah¬ 
min, though he may speak Sanscrit, is not 
a Pundit, unless he has gone through a 
course of sacred learning. Of that class 
I have had two or three in my own family 
who spoke Sanscrit. 

That the Sanscrit language, therefore, 

* Page 48. 
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“ is iiQ longer intelligible,” is certainly ’ 4 - 
gross crfor, and bow it came to be enter¬ 
tained must be matter of astonishment. 
Such a notion could primarily have pro¬ 
ceeded only fmm ignolance, inattention, 
or interested aiuf unworthy misrepresenta¬ 
tion ; for, 1 will venture to say, that there 
is scarce a temple in fJindostan, where it 
is not daily either perused in tjieir books, 
or conversed in by the Brahmins,. 

Often have 1 been present at lectures in 
their temples, and at their festivals, when 
the Braihmin, perusing the sacred volume, 
ej^pbuaded dveiy passage as he proceeded* 
in!the (Common languiage of bis auditors. 
iiOii'every occasio;n, in theit temples, or 
other holy, convocations, where I have at- 
tendiOd, the mutual conversation of the Pun¬ 
dits has invariably been in Sanscrit; and of 
this I have seen a huindred instance* in va- 
rioib parts of India. 

If ihe gross multitude are deprived of 
immediate access to the Vedas, they are 
wade amends by, the various conataentaries, 
and by other'exposition* of those books in 
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the common language of the country*, ac¬ 
cessible to every native who can read. In 
absolute essentials, then, what is it that they 
lose by the inhibition ? 

'J’he seclusion of the Vedas from vulgar 
inspection, must, doubtless, have been or¬ 
dained to create in the public mind a greater 
reverence for the sacred repository of their 
faith ; which the Brahmins themselves uni¬ 
versally regard with such extreme devotion 
and res{)ect, that, on certain days, and on 
stated occasions, they dare not even peruse 
the theological chapters; as may seen 
at large in the fourth chapter of the Insti¬ 
tutes of Menu. This consideration, there¬ 
fore, should induce us to believe, that an 
exalted reverence for the Veda, and not a 
desire of “ affecting mystery or conceal¬ 
ment,"’ is the chief motive that actuates the 
Brahmins on this occasion. 

“ They already guard with less vigi¬ 
lance,” says Dr, Barrow t, “ the treasures 
of Sanscrit literature; and many of them 

c 2 


* See Appendix A. 
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have relaxed their hereditaj v joalousy of the 
scholars of Etirope.” 

This is v('ry true; because they liavc at 
length discovered, rliat no idle curiosity, 
but a rational thirst of knowledge, has in¬ 
duced our desire of exf)loring those trea¬ 
sures ; and what they once withlield from 
us, under the influence of a contrary per¬ 
suasion, they equally deni('d, and still deny, 
to many of their own people, and of their 
own order, as the following extracts from 
M enu* will evince: 

“ W,here virtue, and wealth suflicient to 
secure it, arc not found, or diligent atten¬ 
tion, at least, proportioned to the holiness 
of the subject; in that soil, divine instruc¬ 
tion must not be sown ; it would perish, 
like fine seed in barren land. 

“ A teacher of the Veda should rather die 
with his learning, than sow it in sterile soil, 
even though he be in grievous distress for 
subsistence. 

“ Sacred learning, having approached a 
^ahmin, said to him :—‘ I am thy precious 


* Page 31. 
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‘ gem ; preserve mo u illi oaro; deliver me 
‘ not to a soorner. 

“ ‘ But (romiminicatc me, as to a vigi- 
‘ iant (h^pository of thy gem, to that stu- 
‘ dent whom thou shall know to be pure, 
‘ to have subdued his passions, to perform 
‘ the duties of his order,’ ” 

In a like sense, J presume, must be un- 
d(Mstoo(l that injunction of our Saviour, in 
St. Matthew: 

“ Give not th;it which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine.” 

Dr. Barrow further assures us, that “ the 
prevalencoof Christianity would essentially 
weaken that influence by which the Brah¬ 
mins originally oV>taincd, and have hitherto 
preserved their opulence and authority ; by 
which they enslave the minds of their coun¬ 
trymen, a\ul confine to their own tribe what¬ 
ever honours or emoluments the church or 
the state has to bestow*.” 

Assuredly, these sentiments are but ill 
warranted by a due consideration of the 


• Sermon, p. 16. 
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subject. Docs Dr, Barrow, then, not know 
that the Brahmins, so far from having the 
power he ascribes to them, are entirely de¬ 
pendent for subsistence on the bounty of the 
state, or on donations voluntarily granted by 
the liberality of individuals ? They have 
neither tithes nor great benefices, like our 
clergy, for their sujtport; but only certain 
portions of free lands ; and their opulence, 
in general, I believe to be very limited ; 
for, many hundreds of mendicant ]irah- 
mins may be met with throughout the 
country. Could this be the case, if they 
had “ honours and emoluments to be¬ 
stow ? Their influence, I acknowledge, is 
very great on the public mind: but as to 
any assumption of authority, or any power 
of securing honours or emoluments, either 
spiritual or temporal, it is neither so in prac¬ 
tice, nor yet authorized in theory, by their 
book of laws. What Menu principally says 
on the subject, I shall exhibit to the reader’s 
view • 

Let the king make sacrifices, accom- 


• bee page 169. 



panied with gifts of many different kinds ; 
and, for the full disehurgt; of his duty, let 
him give the Ikahtnins both legal enjoy¬ 
ments and moderate wealth. 

“ A king, even though dying with want, 
must not r(‘ceive any tax from u Brahmin 
learned in tin I'edas; nor suifer such a Brah¬ 
min, residing itt his territories, to be af¬ 
flicted with hunger. 

“ 'J’he king, having ascertained his know¬ 
ledge of scripture, and gootl morals, must 
allow him a suitable maintenance, and pro* 
tect him on all sides, as a father protects 
his son.” 

These are the passages that more directly 
bear on the point in ([uestion, in which the 
great power or authority of the Brahmins 
seem not very manifest. Many important 
privileges undoubtedly they enjoy beyond 
the common subject; they cannot legally 
be put to death for any crime ; but may 
suffer the most ignominious degradation 
and banishment from the kingdom. This 
evinces that they did not altogether spare 
lliemselvcs, ih enacting the code of laws. 
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as the following extracts will further con¬ 
firm *; 

“ Neither a father, nor a preceptor, nor a 
friend, nor a mother, nor a wife, nor a son, 
nor a domestic priest, must be left un¬ 
punished by the king, if they adhere not, 
with firmness, to their duty. 

“ The fine of a Sudra for theft, shall be 
eight-fold; that of a Vaisya, sixteen-fold ; 
that of a Chatrya, two-and-thirty fold ; that 
of a Brahmin, four-and-sixty-fold; or a hun¬ 
dred-fold complete; or even twice four-and- 
sixty-fold ; each of them knowing the na¬ 
ture of his ofl’enc(‘.” 

Here we see that the punishment rises 
in proportion to the rank of the offender; 
the crime being less excusable where the 
inducement to commit it, from the pre¬ 
sumed circumstances, or relative dignity of 
the parties, is less founded on necessity, less 
consistent with honour, and, thence, neces¬ 
sarily manifesting greater baseness in the 
culprit. Thus also in offences, “ where 
another man of lower birth would be fined 


* l&nu, see page 232. 
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one pans, the king shall be fined a thou¬ 
sand •/’ 

In enumerating the several classes in In¬ 
dia, to whom our religion is likely to be ac¬ 
ceptable, Mr. Barrow observes-f-;— 

“ Nor will it be less acceptable to such 
of those invested with official and tempo-* 
ral power, as are weary and disgusted with 
the restraints imposed upon the indulgence 
of their passions and the exercise of their 
authority, by the influence and artifice of 
the |)riesthood.” 

As 1 may possibly be mistaken in my 
sense of this passage, I shall thereTore de¬ 
cline saying all that occurs to me on the 
occasion : but I cannot help observing, 
that, if “ the influence and artifice of the 
priesthood are never worse directed than 
in imposing upon princes a restraint against 
“ the indulgence of the passions, and the 
exercise of their authority,” 1 hope never 
to witness the extinction of a principle 
operating so salutary an effect. 


* Menu, p. 232. 
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But what is this restraint which Mr. 
Barrow thus arraif^ns ? Is it rn)t the esta¬ 
blished law of the land 't and whether that 
restraint was originally imposed by Brah¬ 
mins, or by Barons, seems a matter of lit¬ 
tle importance. It is the Magna Charta 
’of the state; in the adjustment of which, 
the Brahmins, with a degree of forbearance 
and self-denial, which stands a solitary in¬ 
stance, perhaps, in the history of the world, 
for ever excluded their own class from all 
just claims on the sovereignty, and gratui¬ 
tously conferred it on an inferior tribe. 
Brahmins, however, may have ambition 
for the exercise of temporal power, like 
the successors of St. Peter ; and we some¬ 
times, accordingly, see Brahmins at the 
head of states, to the exclusion of the mi¬ 
litary class. This restraint then is not “ a 
discretion of the church,” but an establish¬ 
ed principle of law. It is the province of 
the Brahmins to expound this law; but 
they cannot alter it at their discretion, con¬ 
sistently with the customs and the practice 
of their ancestors, or with the dictates of 
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their Sastras, which funn their ru le ot faith. 
According to Ilalhed’s Code of (icntoo 
Laws*, “ Whcnevei any doubt arises in 
the magistrate (the king) upon any circum¬ 
stance, i)C shall apply for a solution thereof 
to those Brahmins (his counsellors), who, co- 
inciding in sentiments, shall give him ah 
answer conformable to the »haster.’* 

The Brahmins have doubtless great in¬ 
fluence, but certainly no power, cither in¬ 
dependent of the law, or where not vested 
with authority by the sanction of tho prince. 
Were any innovation to be made, as tend¬ 
ing to improvement in the customs of so¬ 
ciety, it must, I judge, originate with the 
Ikahmins, generally, by an appellate ju¬ 
risdiction and mutual concert of all the 
colleges. And where could such a power 
more properly be placed, than with the 
elders of the nation,—men of learning, of 
wisdom, of virtue, and discretion, to whom 
the prince himself must have recourse for 
his guidance, in the discharge of those 


• Preface, p. 116. 
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duties coanected With his exalted station 
and executive responsibility ? Whence, 
pray, havo arisen the codes of moral and 
social ordinances that regulate society, if 
not from the wisdom of enlightened eccle¬ 
siastics? I n temporalities, the whole Aveight 
ot llrdhniin authority, resting on the basis 
of the law, is committed to the hand of 
power, to strengthen with its influence 
every energy of tlie state. 

Of that power tin; Brahmins themselves 
thus speak in the code of Menu * : — 

“ A king, even thonglj a chihl, must not 
be treated lightly, from an idea that he is 
a mere mortal; no, he is a powerful di¬ 
vinity, who appears in a human shape.” 

He is thus an ohjcci of veneration even to 
the Brahmins, Ihougli he is of the military, 
or second order of the .four great classes. 
How powerfully must the pious Hindoo 
be urged to loyalty and obedience, when 
he considers a divinity immediately ob¬ 
servant of his actions, in the person of 
the prince. 


• See page 160. 
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The duty of a king is thus defined by 
Menu *: 

“ Never to recede from combat; to pro¬ 
tect llie people; and to honour the priests, 
is the highest duty of kings, and ensures 
their felicity.” 

Whatever may be the faults of Brahmins*, 
praise must be conceded to them for the 
liberality and feeling that dictated the fol¬ 
lowing injunctions to the warr ior in the day 
of battle -f-: 

“ Let 1)0 man engaged in cc»mbat, smite 
his foe with sharp weapons concealed in 
wood ; nor with arrows miischievously 
barbed ; nor with poisoned arrows; nor 
with darts blazing with fire. 

“ Nor let him, in a car, or on horseback, 
strike his enemy alighted on the ground; 
nor an efl'eminate man ; nor one who sues 
for life with closed palms; nor one whose 
hair is lose, and obstructs his sight; nor 
one who says, I am thy captive; 

“ Nor one who sleeps; nor one who has 
lost his coat of mail; nor one who is naked; 


• Page 170. 
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nor one who i; \ disarmed ; nor one who is a 
spectator, bull not a combatant; nor one 
who is fightim^ with another man. 

“ Calling tci mind the dutj of honourable 
men, let him never slay one who has broken 
his weapon; laor one who is afflicted with 
private sorrow ; nor one who has been griev¬ 
ously wonndud ; nor one who is terrified ; 
nor one who turns his back.” 

The Reverend Dr. Barrow will, I hope, 
excuse the freedom J have used, in coni- 
Hienting on some of the [lositions which he 
has advanced in his Sermon. Confidently 
reposing on. the information of his guides, 
he has unw ittingly given currency to error, 
by lending the sanction of his name to un¬ 
worthy charges against the Hindoos. Ve¬ 
nial, howe\;er, are the errors of Mr. Barrow, 
when we find them countenanced by wri¬ 
ters who have actually been in India, and 
whose inc.ans of appreciating the subject 
have been enhanced by a knowledge of 
the Indian languages, and the local ad¬ 
vantage of daily converse with the natives 
of the country. Warped, however, by pre- 
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)udices of education, their minds, leaning 
u) the general direction of European senti- 
ineul, Ijuvo lost sight of every consideration 
but that of a general conversion of the Hin¬ 
doos to the doctrines of Christianity ; un¬ 
mindful of the ditticulties that seem to 
stand in the way of its attainment. Their 
first object is, therefore, as much as pos¬ 
sible, to depreciate, in ail its relations, the 
character of the Hindoos, in order to sanc¬ 
tify the means so strenuously urged for 
their improv(!ment. Wo accordingly find 
a writer, wlu) styles himseli'“ a late Resident 
in Bengal,” thus confidently telling the pub¬ 
lic * :—“ But It is jiroper that the people of 
this country should be informed, that not 
one in ten thousand, amongst the Hindoos, 
knows more of the Vedas, Bhas^vat Geeta, 
and Menu, than of the philosophy of Con¬ 
fucius. The doctrines contained in them 
arc, to the bulk of the Hindoos, esoteric, 
which the profane vulgar must not pre¬ 
sume to penetrate; and they are, generally 
speaking, as little known to the follo\vers of 

* See “ Considerations by a late Resident in Bcng’al,” p. 70 . 
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Brahma, as the Bible and New Testament 
were to the inhabitants of this Island, be¬ 
fore they were translated into the vernacu¬ 
lar tongue for common use.” 

This gentleman, 1 think, goes a little too 
far; and, I trust, that my humble researches, 
in the present work, will tend to shew that 
his information is not altogether correct. 
I may, perhaps, embrace another oppor¬ 
tunity of taking further notice of his pam¬ 
phlet. 



REMARKS 


ON 

THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, 

For FEBRUARY 1808. 


Ill pvery work regard the writer’s end ; 

Since none can compass more than they intend.” 


The Editors of “ The Christian Observer” 
for February, have done me the honour to 
notice my “ Vindication of the Hindoos,” 
in a manner that would appear to stamp 
on it an importance far exceeding my 
humble sense of its estimation; for I scarcely 
deemed it of sufficient consequence to 
merit half what has been said against it 
As Reviewers, they have freely availed 
themselves of the privilege of their station, 
and have, in an enviable style of impres> 
sive criticism, fairly impeached its merits 

PART II. D 
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at the bar of public justice: To that tri¬ 
bunal, therefore, I am necessarily con¬ 
strained to repair, in the hope of liberating 
my cause frohi the ttiild'ae pressure of stric¬ 
tures, conveyed in language calculated to 
^ make the worse appear the better reason. 
Unable, however, as I am to follow them 
in the exalted: path of disquisition, which 
they have so eminently traced out, I must 
content myself humbly to proceed, like the 
tortoise in the fable, with a slow but steady 
pace ; and, possibly, the reader may find 
that, lijie the too confident hare, they have 
sluntbered in the race. 

Without’further ceremony, thferefore, I 
shall proceed to remark upon such parts 
of their “ Review ” as more obnoxiously 
bear upon the subject under discussion. 
But, before I enter upon this task, I must 
beg of them to exercise their candour in 
believing, that the more prominent parts in 
the leading pages of the “ Introduction " 
to this pamphlet, have no reference to their 
conduct, on this occasion, in the discharge 
of their public duty. HaWng rendered them 
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this justice, they wUl suffer me to as»ii|ne 
the privilege of commentiug with the same 
freedom oivtheir strictures, which they have 
exercised in their “ Review of the Vindica¬ 
tion of the Hindoos." 

'' “ Our valiant officer," they say *, ** is^ 
hardy enough to provoHe discussion on 
the injunctions delivered in the, Hindoo 
Scriptures with regard to women. Some 
of these are doubtless unexceptionable. 
But what is the spirit of them all taken 
in combination, we may judge from the fol¬ 
lowing unfortunate concession, which has, 
inadvertently as it should seem, escap^ 
from our author in the latter part of his 
book" 

‘ We may therefore venture to conclude, 

* that the Hindoo female, though free from 

* the appearance of restraint, is considerably 
‘ more a slave than the JVIahomedan; the re- 
‘ straint upon the latter being merely per- 

* sonal; whereas the Hindoo is influenced 

* by a tyranny of a more imperious nature,— 
,* a restraint upon the mind.’" 


* C. O. p. 6. 
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I am not sorry that I am thus fairly at 
issue with the Reviewers, on a most im¬ 
portant point: but, instead of regretting 
this “ unfortunate concession,” as they term 
it, there is not one tittle of that concession 
which, on due consideration, I find the 
smallest reason to retract. 

What is the sum of this concession ?— 
That the customs and manners, and the 
policy of the Hindoos, have engendered a 
principle, unremittingly operating on the 
mind, to guard it against lapses in decorum 
and morality; and, if so salutary an effect 
be really produced by this “ restraint upon 
the mind,” I should hope that, in the eye 
of the Reviewers, it would rather find fa¬ 
vour than condemnation. 

W'hat is this restraint.^—The imperious 
law of public opinion,-—the fear of shame, 
—more dreadful, in the eye of moral fitness, 
than death itself: and, however novel may 
be the idea, I believe it to be a better safe¬ 
guard to virtue, in every part of the world, 
than either law or religion. Dismiss but 
this salutary principle from its influence 
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on public manners, and you unhinge so¬ 
ciety. 

“ Unfortunate concession!"—Really, 
reader, I am somewhat surprized that they 
should be either so inadvertent, or so short¬ 
sighted, if one be not a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the other; and yet they arraign my 
“ deficiency in all large and general views," 
when I confined myself to [)articulars and 
common facts. I must repeat it; this prin¬ 
ciple for which I contend, is, in niy humble 
opinion, superior to all laws, divine or hu¬ 
man ; and operates with infinite benefit to 
society, not only in India, but ift every 
other country that possesses the smallest 
claim to civiliztition. And where its in¬ 
fluence is most extensive, there is, ever, 
least occasion for appeals to law to confine 
individuals to the path of rectitude. 

“ Where all their ways arc unconhn’d, 

“ And where the padlock’s on the mind.” 

This principle may be stronger in India 
than in Europe; and there may be greater 
necessity, for its more active operation, 
where the ebullitions of desire, fanned to 
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impetuosity by the fervid breezes of a 
burning clime, require the interposition of 
every restraint that prudence can devise, 
or propriety impose. Hence the necessity 
under which this regulated seclusion,among 
the Hindoqs, appears to be indispensable, tc 
their quiet and happiness. 

Condemn not, then, their law-giver, for 
those salutary restrictions which, in the eye 
of Europeans, seem to violate the principle 
of equal liberty and rights, so happily che¬ 
rished in our more temperate clime. For, 
however Europeans in the East may la¬ 
ment that seclusion which thus debars them 
from all intercourse with the better class of 
Hindoo females, and pettishly arraign the 
policy of its imposition, so hostile to their 
hopes; let them weigh well the matter, lay 
their hand upon their heart, and candidly 
declare whether Menu is not right. 

In the next article, the Reviewers are 
very great, and would fain overwhelm me 
at once. They thus observe*:—He has 
visited innumerable temples, yet never wit- 
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nessed any exhibition at their shrines that 
bore the appearance of indecency. In what 
singular sense does he understand the words 
indecency and immorality ?—Has he never 
seen nor heard of the obscene representa¬ 
tions in their temples ? ” Never! “ Of the 
troops of prostitutes attached to the esta- • 
biishment of tlieir pagodas ? ” Never! 
Never! 

The reader will recollect that it is of 

our faithful subjects of the Ganges/' I 
have all along been discoursing ;—the peo¬ 
ple among whom I sojourned while in In¬ 
dia ;—whom alone I have endeavoured to 
vindicate, and whom alone I know; having 
never visited the Peninsula, where, I be¬ 
lieve, the manners of the people are less 
pure than those of their brethren on the 
Ganges. I have answerpd the above ques¬ 
tions in the negative, because I have never 
seen in any of the temples in those coun¬ 
tries, watered by the Jumma or the Ganges, 
either any obscene representations, or any 
pr ostitu^ s attached to the establishments 
of the pagodas. No such establishments 
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exist in Bengal; at least, I have never seen 
nor heard of' any, but have always seen the 
minstrelsy confined to male performers. 

This distinction must have escaped ihe 
notice of the Reviewers, and the distinc¬ 
tion is very material in this question. Fov 
"many a weary mile, extensive plain, and 
rugged mountain, intervene between the 
people of Hindostan and those of the Pe¬ 
ninsula ; and the people are, at least, as 
different as the Russians and English, and 
almost as far asunder from each other. 
Now, as 1 do not like to be under any 
particular obligations to the Reviewers, I 
restore them the benefit of those “ large 
and general views ” of the subject they have 
taken on this occasion. Whenever, there¬ 
fore, they may have occasion to resume 
the subject, let them bear in mind that 
the Ganges is a great way from the Penin¬ 
sula ;—that the argument in one case may 
be totally inapplicable in the otherthat 
there are no “ troops of prostitutes at¬ 
tached to the establishments of -their 
godas," nor any " obscene representations 
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in their temples; —that the people of Cal¬ 
cutta are very different from those of Be- 
har, Benares, Oudi’;, and the Ilaajpoot pro- 
vinct's;—and these, again, from those of 
Orissa, Madras, and Bombay;—and that 
the: whole difter widely from the Mah- 
rattas. 

“ Without all these at once before their eyes, 

“ Cavil they may, but never criticise.” 

I shall, for the j)rescnt, defer speaking of 
the fthyphallic symbols; but, in the mean 
time, I must beg leave to ask, how far it 
appears consistent with those “ large and 
general views” which the Reviewers seem 
to expect, that a president of a court of 
justice at Calcutta, Bombay, or London, 
should, in one sweeping clause, condemn 
the whole population of a country, from a 
bare consideration of the annual calendar, 
or of the recorde4 trials in the courts;— 
thus “judging the many by the rascal few?’* 
Who would not smile at an Indian travel¬ 
ler, who should attempt to furnish his coun* 
trypaiHUvith correct ideas of Europe, from 
a bare inspection of the manners of the 
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people at Rome, Paris, London, or Peters- 
burgh ? The French or the Swiss, I dare 
say,'would be very indignant at the clas¬ 
sification of their virtues with those of the 
convicts at the Old-Bailey. But, if our cri¬ 
minal register exhibits trials and punish¬ 
ments more numerous than those of any 
nation on the Continent, we may console 
ourselves with the reflection that great 
vices are, perhaps, inseparable from great 
virtues. We estimate not the ore in the 
mine by the dross that envelopes it. If we 
mre thus somewhat vulnerable ourselves, we 
should learn to judge of others with more 
cljarity. 

As the Reviewers merit my thanks for 
furnishing an opportunity of thus vindi¬ 
cating myself and the Hindoos, I will en¬ 
deavour to throw on the subject as much 
light as possible, as well for public infor¬ 
mation, as for the justification of the cause. 

Be it known then, that those who are 
usually employed in the- service of the mi¬ 
litary in Hindostan are, generally,^atives 
of Behar, and other western provinces, of 
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their relatives, bom in Bengal. Whether 
they are better men than the native B«i- 
galese, I will not pretend to say; for I shall' 
propose nothing that I cannot substantiate 
from experience. I have had servants, ^oc¬ 
casionally, from all the provinces, and fre¬ 
quently forty or fifty, as well Mahomedans* 
as Hindoos, in ray private pay. The do¬ 
mestic servants consist of a few Mahome¬ 
dans, who attend at table; and of the Hin¬ 
doo bearers, who carry the palankeen, and 
our private stores on the line of march. 
These latter are usually from Behar; and 
it is to them we generally entrust bur pro¬ 
perty, as stated in the “ Vindication.” It 
might naturally be supposed, that men so 
confidentially situated, must have a liberal 
allowanee for their support, proportioned 
in some degree to the importance of their 
trust, in order to guard them against tho 
temptation of violating their fidelity. Of 
this the reader may judge, when I assure 
him, that the wages of the common bearer# 
are at [post hut four rupees, or ten shillings# 
a month ; and those of the head-mao» five 
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rupees. On^ gentleman in fifty, perhaps, 
may give six rupees, or more, according to 
his rank or inclination: I never gave more 
than six, and that only for the last two 
yeajs. For this small sum they furnish 
themselves with food, raiment, and bea¬ 
ding ; and they sleep, in all seasons, on 
the ground. The Mahonjcdan servants get 
higher pay, in consideration of additional 
garujcnts, that they may always appear 
clean-dressed at table; and their dress is, 
besides, more expensive than that of the 
Hindoos. 

From'the number of these people con¬ 
stantly in our pay, and from the increased 
population necessarily attendant on Indian 
armies, which, even when we march, is 
calculated at full five to one for every 
fighting man, the crowds of people in our 
cantonments must of course be very great. 
In the upper provinces, west of Benares, 
where I have for many years been sta¬ 
tioned, the civil and criminal justice of our 
camps was always exercised by t he com - 
manding officer; till the late cession to 
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I^ord Wellesley paved the way for the in¬ 
troduction of civil judges, collectors, and 
cotnmercial agents, in common with the 
lower provinces. In those situations, there¬ 
fore, military men were often “ called on 
to settle disputes and hear causes*,” and 
to keep in due order the vast population of* 
their stations; and, however unimportant 
those causes might be, as excluding re¬ 
venue and territorial questions beyond cer¬ 
tain limits of cantonments; still, the na¬ 
tural collisions of a vast compressed popu¬ 
lation, must, on “ large and liberal views,” 
be expected to furnish suDicient occasions, 
in any country, for the exercise of judicial 
power. That those occasions were less fre¬ 
quent with us than they would have been 
in any other country, I sincerely believe; 
and the cause of this infrequency, I as con¬ 
scientiously believe, to be fairly attributable 
to the general mildness, and correct demea¬ 
nour of the people under our authority. 

I have heard, that the people of Bengal 
Proper are inclined to litigation; nor am I 
* C. O. p. 14. 
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•disposed to question it. They are men of 
active, lively, and ingenious minds; and 
may as litigious, for aught I know, as 
any petty attorney of our courts. I wish 
I could as safely say, that this disposition 
did not meet too much encouragement from 
some less worthy members among the in¬ 
ferior officers of our courts of justice in 
Calcutta. The same may fairly be con¬ 
jectured of the practice of the other pre¬ 
sidencies.—But, I would not hold up the 
•mixed population at the capital of each 
presidency, as a fair standard for a general 
appreciation of Hindoo manners; espe¬ 
cially since the admission of foreigners has 
given a new, and, I fear, no improved bias 
to those manners. This sentiment may give 
offence to more than the Reviewere; and, 
1 am sorry that their conduct thus compels 
me to urge it: but, if participation lessen 
grief, it may also operate on this occasion ; 
while we share the odium, particularly at. 
Bombay, with the Portuguese, the Arabs, 
the Jews, and common Moormen. • 

Of tlie Parsees I may not speak, being 



unacquainted with their merits. And as 
what I know of the Greeks and Armeniaas 
of Bengal, is considerably in their favour; 
the like may be presumed of their bre¬ 
thren at the other presidencies. But with¬ 
out presuming to derogate from the merits 
or testimony of Governor Holwell, or Sir 
James Macintosh, in the limited sphere of 
their observations*, I must be permitted to 
say, that it falls to the lot of persons in my 
situation, to see more into the manners of 
the pe<jple at targe, at least of the lower 
orders in India, than any great man what¬ 
soever. The distance is too great between 
those of »^K8Hed civi^ stations and the mass 
of the people, to edmit of the requisite in¬ 
formation, which would be best attained 
by descending from their dignity to mix 
among the multitude. This objection, from 
the very wature of our relative situ^ions, 
must necessarily less exist anmng the mi¬ 
litary; and perhaps^ from a peculiarity of 
circumstances, unneoessary here to indi¬ 
cate, it has fallen -more to- my .lot to as- 

• C. O. q. 16 & 18. 
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sociate vvith the natives of India, than the 
generality of my brother-officers; a circum¬ 
stance that must furnish a decided advan¬ 
tage in estimating their character. And 
though I have not the honour of being 
known to the Reviewers, nor can charge 
^ myself with any inordinate ambition on 
that score ; yet many of my friends, who 
, will be at no great loss to identify the au¬ 
thor, will do me the justice to agree that 
I am warranted in the above assertion. If 
I have, therefore, exceeded the limits of 
public expectation in praise of the Hin¬ 
doos, iC has arisen from a full conviction of 
the justice of their claims; and yet, the 
Reviewers pretend that I must have been 
“ either a very careibss, or , a very fortunate 
mmiter of a family in India*.*’ Now, I am 
not sure that this reasoning is quite logical; 
for I have been both careless and fortunate: 
—careless, because I was confident; and 
fortunate, in never having had that con¬ 
fidence abused. Whether I should have 
been equally fortunate in this country, on 


* C. 0. p. 18. 
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a like degree of carelessness, the Reviewers 
may decide. I have already asked the 
question, and shall no further urge it. 

As it is not my wish to deprive any man 
of his due meed of praise; I, therefore, 
cheerfully concede to Sir James Macintosh 
the full measure of the following compli-* 
ment, which the Reviewers, on ** large and 
general views," have paid to that gentle* 
man, ivhose “ opinion of the rooted de¬ 
pravity of the natives ” of India, they have 
taitljfully recorded. 

“ Although the personal experience of 
the learned judge was confined to Bombay ; 
yet, as the reader will observe in the article 
of character, he uniformly identifies the in¬ 
habitants of that settlement with those of 
India at large; and Sir James Macintosh 
is not a man whom we can suspect of ran¬ 
dom assertions, or inconsiderate conclu¬ 
sions 

'Jhe Reviewers have declaimed against 
certain parts of Brahmin ritual, and have 
exhibited Sir William Jones's general sen- 

* C. O. p. 19. 
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tencc against those rites; but, it would 
equally have become them and Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones to have considered, whether 
what “ J’lutarch has said of the Jjgyp- 
tiaus, that they had inserted nothing into 
their worship without a reason*,” might 
'not, in this case, have equally applied to 
the ceremonies of the Brahmins. We know 
that it does generally apply ; and we know 
that they cannot even spit out, in certain 
directions, consistently with their notions 
of the relative stations of those divinities 
whom, as radiations of the Divine Essence, 
they arc called on to revere. The God¬ 
head is thus, in some shape or other, con¬ 
stantly brought before them; which must 
operate as a salutary guide in the general 
regulation of their conduct: and if, in such 
trifles, they believe the Deity to be ob¬ 
servant of tluar actions, how great must be 
this consideration in matters of higher mo¬ 
ment? J'he general result must thus be 
favourable to their morals. But were in¬ 
dividuals once taught to exercise their 

* C. O. p. IJ. 
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jiulsoment regarding the expediency or 
propriety of any rite or ceremony csta- 
Mislied by the church ; the line of duty, 
thus violated, might progressive ly lead from 
sceptieisju to apostacy, till liberated, at 
length, from all sf'P.se of responsibility, the; 
e)u!y rule of human action woulel be the 
passions ot' the multitude. 

1 wisli I coulel as easily satisfy mysedf 
that the case' of “ light oaths and pious 
perjury,” howeve r e)riginally well inteudeel, 
was not liable to al)eise, fre)m the folly of 
the weak, or the designs of the vicious : 
but to a system of laws so many thousnnel 
years e)lel, se)me indulgence shoulel bti 
granted, if its improvements have ne>t kept 
juice with the changing tiele of jmblic man¬ 
ners. Jf the menaced punishments of the 
law, detailed in my pamjihlet, be ineffectual 
in guarding against individual transgression, 
wc can only lament the incfliciency of all 
human institutions to confine the conduct 
of society to the unerring jiath of rectitude. 
If the aberrations of the Hindoos, even on 
this single point, could more effectually be 

E 2 
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restrained by Cliristianity; who would not 
wish for its establishment among them ? 
]5iit is their faith in their own scripture less 
strong than that of the most pious Chris¬ 
tian ill the Gosjiel ? Or are they less sen¬ 
sible of the menaced consequences of trans¬ 
gression, exhibited* in their divine code, 
than tliey would be on a perusal of our 
Scriptures ?—And if not, will Christianity re¬ 
dress the evil ? Has it redressed it among 
ourselves; if it be true, that “ the actual con¬ 
duct of elections in general, or too often, ex¬ 
hibits nothing but a scene of riot, drunken¬ 
ness, debauchery, prostitution, and per¬ 
jury ? AVitness all the statutes that have 
been made in the course of the present 
centur}’’, to (rorrect these disorders, and to 
no purpose*.” 

These arc unpleasant truths; and sorry 
am J to have occasion to urge them, not 
mcvcly as “ a s(“t-otl',” to the charges against 
the Hindoos, but to evince, that, in the 
present state of universal morals, “ true 

* Sfc Plowilcn’s Conslitulion of llie United 
Kiiigtloms, p. IJli. 
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perfection none must hope to find in all 
this world.” 

The Reviewers have done me great ho¬ 
nour in contrasting my declarations with 
the sununary opinion of Sir William Jones : 
but as far as I have ventured to go, I think 
his opinion in tny favour, I am, however, 
unambitious of “ breaking a lance”•'with 
his respected shade, or witli any great man 
who may be desirous of entering on this 
subject; but I shall not be deterred, by 
“ the whistling of a name/’ from endea¬ 
vouring to vindicate any facts 1 may have 
stated, or any opinions 1 may liavc ad¬ 
vanced, how far soever they may be found 
to bear upon the sentiments of others; and 
as the Reviewers endeavour to crush me, 
by throwing* Achilles on my shoulders, 
they must suffer me to remind them, that 
this hero w’as not invulnerable. 

Tiiey, also, ititroduce I.ord I’cignmouth, 
to give me a coup de grace : but, if I have 
said that the natives arc mild, modest, and 
obsequious; his Lordship, as they state, 
confesses, that, “ as a general position. 


« C. O. p. 9. 
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liable to particular exceptions, lie is not 
authorized to dispute it lint they cliarge 
me with not dropping the remotest hint, 
“ that the mildness generally attributed to 
them, is not unfrequcntly broken by the 
most frightful jiaroxysms of ferocity ” I 
do not (iisputc this.—jLord 'i’tignmouth 
has stated it. The facts liave Jong been 
before the public ; and no man will v enture 
to dispute authority so respectable. But 
the Reviewers seem to forget that it is 
Mr. Buchanan alone 1 have been writing 
against ; and if all his strictures have been 
on the side of the prosecution, may I not, 
in my humble way, be heard on the other 
side ? This is conformable to English law, 
and consistent with general equity; nor 
am I without sanguine hopes of a favour¬ 
able result from the candour of the publick. 

The Reviewers are justly indignant at 
the imposition attempted by Captain Wil- 
ford’s Pundit, in regard to the Sanscrit 
documents, respecting Egypt and the Bri¬ 
tish Isles. This Pundit, we see, must have 
been a man of uncommon abilities: and 
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wc sec no reason to acquit him of crimi¬ 
nality, in having made interpolations in 
the text, to meet the wishes of Captain 
Wilford, in the object of his research. 
But I am not altogether satisfied as to the 
criininaiity of the ten Ikahmins brought 
forward by the Pundit to prove the fidelity 
of the extracts. Mr. Wilford thus ac¬ 
quaints us • :—“ When he (the Pundit) 
found that I was resolved to make a colla¬ 
tion of the manuscript, he began to adul¬ 
terate and disfigure his own raanuseript, 
mine, and the manuscripts of the College ; 
by erasing the original name of the coun¬ 
try, and putting that of Egypt, or of 
SwetaTn-\-, in its place. Being afterwards 
sensible of the danger of his detection, he 
was induced to attempt the most daring 
falsification of the originals; in order, if 
possible, to extricate himself. When dis¬ 
covered, he flew into the most violent pa¬ 
roxysms of rage; calling down the ven- 


* Asialic Rt-searclio*, vol. viii. p. 2,51. 
+ The white Island England. 
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geance of Heaven, with the most horrid 
and tremendous imprecations, upon him¬ 
self and children, if the extracts were not 
true. He brought ten Brahmins, not only 
as compurgators, but also to swear by what 
was most sacred in their religion, to the 
genuineness of those extracts. After giving 
them a severe reprimand for this prostitu¬ 
tion of the sacred character, I, of course, 
refused to allow them to proceed.” 

Now, I think it is to be regretted that Cap¬ 
tain Wilford did notallow them to proceed, 
that it might be seen how far they would 
venture to go in support of the accused 
Pundit. 'J’he sum of the account seems to 
be this ;—they were brought by the Pundit 
before Captain Wilford, to prove that the 
extracts in his manuscript, were faithful 
copies of the records in the College ; and to 
this they might safely have sworn ; since it 
is admitted, that the Pundit himself, who, 
as a member of the college, had access to 
the records, had previously altered the ma¬ 
nuscripts of the college, to suit his unworthy 
purpose. Had the Brahmins gone no I'ar- 
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ther than this; where lies the criminality ? 
Had they known of the alteration of the 
col lege records, which does not appear; 
then indeed they would have been criminal, 
if, contrary to their better knowledge, they 
had vouched for their being genuine. If 
the Pundit, however, imposed on Captain 
Wilfc'rd, he might equally have imposed 
on the ten Brahmins, by exhibiting only 
the College-records. But his disclosing the 
secret of his imposition to ten men, would 
not have been a very likely way to have 
obtained their sanction to a falsity, when 
that falsity could ultimately have been de¬ 
tected by collating the college-records with 
other copies of the manuscript, which, if 
not found at Ikmares, might be procured 
at other colleges. Is it then likely that 
they would have gone one step farther than 
seemed warranted by those records ? To 
this ])oint, therefore, I think Captain Wil- 
ford should have brought them ;• that cither 
the culpability of the Pundit might have 
been established to their satisfaction, as it 
already had been to his own; or that their 
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own infamy might have been made manifest, 
had they sworn the records to be genuine. 
And here, let me remind the reader, tiiat 
it was to the “ genuineness of the extracU’' 
they were to have sworn, and not to that 
of the records. 

That Captain Wilford, under the strong 
impression of an excusable indignation, 
should have overlooked this consideration, 
is, perhaps, not to be wondered at; but 
that it should hitherto have escaped the 
accuracy of all the commentators, seems 
a little surprizing. I trust, however, that 
the suggestion here submitted to public 
consideration, will have due weight in the 
scale of candour, by tending to vindicate 
the Brahmins from those aspersions, appa¬ 
rently originating in misconception, which 
have unhappily been recorded against them 
on this occasion, in the pages of the Asia¬ 
tic Researches. 

The interpolations by the Pundit, grant¬ 
ing them to have been made, no man will 
venture to excuse; and I wish this instance 
had stood single in the annals of literary 
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infamy. But the conduct of Lauder to¬ 
wards ^Slilton unhappily proves that streams 
of kindred vice How in all countries, whe¬ 
ther blessed with the light of Gospel-dis¬ 
pensation, or inunorsed in the darkness of 
paganism. And in this instance, it seems 
manifest that Lauder rises, in the scale of* 
infamy, far beyond his rival of the Gauges. 
IMy readers, 1 trust, will excuse me, if I 
here state the substance of the chaise 
against him.* 

“ lie, unfortunate man ! scrupled not 
to disgrace the considerable learning which 
he possessed, and to forfeit all pretensions 
to probity, by an audacious endeavour 
to prove that Milton was the worst and 
greatest of all plagiaries. He corrupted 
the text of those poets whom he produ¬ 
ced as evidences against the originality 
of ]\Iilton, by interpolating several verses, 
either of his own fabrication, or from the 
latin translation of Paradise Lost, by Wil¬ 
liam Hog.” Detected, however, by Bi¬ 
shop Douglas, he confessed the imposition; 


* Todd’s Milton, vol. i. p. 265. 
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subsequently recanted *; and, “ with an 
inconsistence equalled only by his impu¬ 
dence, renewed his attack upon the au¬ 
thor of the Paradise Lost. ” 

Thus we see, on one side, interpola¬ 
tions made from pure malignity of heart, 
’ for the purpose of injuring the fame of an 
individual high in the public estimation: 
on the other, literary fabrications chiefly 
introduced for the purpose of gratifying 
European vanity, by tracing, in Sanscrit 
Records, an early account of the British 
Isles. , On the relative transgressions of 
the parties, let impartiality decide. 

Nor must we here neglect suggesting, 
that, when the Pundit so solemnly invo- 
cated the vengeance of Heaven if the 
extracts were not genuine ; he probably 
meant no more than that they were rela¬ 
tively so, in reference to the college-re- 
cords. If this be true, the enormity of his 
tremendous invocation is thus destroyed, 
though it will not acquit him of the inter¬ 
polations. 


• Ibid. p. ITS. 
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The Reviewers, not relishing my eulo- 
gium on the Hindoos, sarcastically re¬ 
mark * ; — “It certainly is a little curious 
that a man so formed as our author seems 
to be, to appreciate the society of those 
pure beings, should quit a state of such 
innocence and joy, to enter into the scenes* 
of sin and trouble, with which a Christian 
country must salute his eye. Is he san¬ 
guine enough to hope our conversion to 
tlic perfect doctrine of the Vedas?” 

If, after an absence of twenty-seven 
years from one’s native country, ^a man 
should be desirous of visiting his relatives 
and 1‘ricnds, and of renewing those rela¬ 
tions of amity and kindness established in 
early life ; few, J believe, except the Chris¬ 
tian Observ(!r, would consider it at all 
“ curious.” 'I'licy, perhaps, have been more 
haj)pily circumstanced, and have never 
experienced the pangs that follow “ sepa¬ 
ration from kindred and friends;” or the 
delights that, by temporary privation, en¬ 
hance the sum of domestic happiness, by 
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invigorating the renewed considc’rations of 
personal regard. If, however, they have 
really experienced these kindred emotions 
of cordial sensibility, “ it certainly is a lit¬ 
tle curious ” that they should evince so lit¬ 
tle candour in appnxiating the feelings of 
an expatriated Bengal officer. 

If, after a residence of twenty-seven 
years in an Indian climate, hostile to the 
constitution and habits of European ad¬ 
venturers, and under the pressure, perhaps, 
of “ diseases attended with anguish, and 
pangs of innumerable sorts,” the unhappy 
sufferer, limited perhaps in circumstances, 
and thence involuntarilv yieldins: to the 
necessity of a protracted sojournment, on 
a theatre furnishing his sole means of sub¬ 
sistence:— If, thus situated, he should at 
length adopt the last resource of suffering 
Europeans in the East, and return to Eu¬ 
rope for the restoration of his health ; “ it 
certainly is a little curious,” that the Chris¬ 
tian Obsenrr, otherwise so accurate in dis¬ 
cernment, should want the sagacity to de¬ 
velop so imperious a necessity. 
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That a Bengal officer receiving from the 
liberality of the Honourable Company, 
nearly two-thousand a year in the com¬ 
mand of a battalion, “ should tpiit a state 
ol such innocence and joy" and emolu- 
nuMJt, ajid, on a reduced allowance of 
twenty shillings a day, “ enter into thrf 
scenes of sin and trouble (and God knows 
they arc abundant) with which a Christian 
country must salute his eyemust in the 
opinion of the Christiiin Observer, be very 
“ curious ” indeed. But what will the 
Christian Observer say, when informed 
that this Bengal officer, for ^the idle pur¬ 
pose of rc-cstablishing his health, has cho¬ 
sen to remain on furlough for the last fif¬ 
teen months, without any pay at all, when 
he might have returned to India, and have 
revelled in emolument, in “ innocence and 

f> 

joy- 

1 anticipate, on this occasion, from the 
Christian Observer, a sense of' returning 
candour, amounting, at least, to a confes¬ 
sion that ‘^it certainly is a little curious.” 

But, perhaps, it would be in vain to ex- 
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pcct candour where justice is not conce¬ 
ded. The Reviewers have disputed my 
facts ; and I must rise in their vindication. 
But in the mean time, 1 must beg of them 
to dismiss all apprehensions of my attempt¬ 
ing their “ conversion to the perfect doc¬ 
trines of the Vedas;" though, if the per¬ 
fect doctrines of the Vedas suit not their 
taste, I cannot much envy their notion of 
Christianity. One virtue at least, they 
seem to have overlooked, — a virtue that 
might have cast a shade over some lapses 
of correctness which I have to lay to their 
charge. * But perhaps they are not “ of 
Pauland though the poet, echoing the 
Apostle, tells them, that 

“ All mankind’s concern is Charity ; ” 

they appear to think it would be thrown 
away, upon a subject so unworthy, in their 
eyes, as the humble Vindicator of the Hin¬ 
doos. 

“ Our author* (say the Reviewers) has 
not omitted to enlarge on the fidelity and 
honesty of native servants: though we 


* Page 16. 
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have no doubt that the accounts on this 
subject are considerably exaggerated ; yet 
it may be admitted, that in India, the at¬ 
tachment of servants to masters, where it 
really exists, possesses a degree of warmth 
rarely, if ever, witnessed in Europe.” 

I thank them for thus questioning th» 
fidelity of my statement, and it would 
doubtless have gratified their readers to 
have siiggested some probable cause for 
this alleged exaggeration :—“ Perhaps this 
Bengal officer is about to return to India, 
and may hope to find some of his quon¬ 
dam servants placed near the pdrson of 
some man in power, who might, through 
their recommendation, serve their old mas¬ 
ter, who had thus stood forward to vindi¬ 
cate them among his countrymen. Some 
motive of equal interest he doubtless must 
have, thus confidently to enter the lists on 
a question of such moment; for his own 
dear Menu* tells us, that ‘ eager desire 
to act, has its root in expectation of some 
advantage.’ ” 

* Menu, p. 17. 
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Tliat 1 have such a motive, I candidly 
avow; and that 1 feel great interest there¬ 
in, 1 will not deny. If the reader wishes 
to be ac(|uainted with this motive, he will 
find it in the 13th page of the Introduction 
to the “ Vindication*.” My sole motive 
•is there detailed, and needs no amplifica¬ 
tion. Jf the Jteviewers think my state¬ 
ment “ considerably exaggerated,” there 
arc a hundred Bengal servants of the Ho¬ 
nourable Company, now in town, who are 
competent to resolve their doubts. 

“ Our authorf- (the Reviewers add) will 
undoubtedly take refuge in his common¬ 
place invectives, when we venture to men¬ 
tion, in connection with this topic, the 
crimes of theft, lying, and perjury. Yet 
he must permit us to say, that his unniea- 
sured denial of the freciuency of these and 
other vices, among the Hindoos, is a deci¬ 
sive proof either that he has wilfully sup¬ 
pressed what he could -lot palliate, or that 
he is utterly ignorant of what he professes 
to know.” 


^ Part I. 


f Page 17. 
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This is a cruel stroke*/’ and every 
word of this quotation must strike a dag¬ 
ger into the assertions” of the Reverend 
Mr. Ruchanan, whose positive (not unmea¬ 
sured) denial of the virtues of the Hindoos, 
in opposition to testimonies admitted by 
the Heviewers themselves, must place hiifi 
precisely in that predicament, which the 
Reviewers have assigned to the Vindica¬ 
tor of the Hindoos. 

If 1 have erred, in not having pourtray- 
ed all the shades of Hindoo character, 
which I never professed to do ; I shall be 
supposed to have erred in good company, 
—that of a Christian Divine, the Reverend 
Claudius Buchanan ; who, having exhibit¬ 
ed all the dark shades of the picture, left 
me only the care of introducing a little 
light, to give more spirit to the piece. 

If 1 have erred, however, in not touch¬ 
ing upon vices which the Hindoos may 
have in common with the rest of man¬ 
kind, it was because that, in so doing, it 
would have been impossible to have avoid- 
* C. b. p. 12 and 18. 

F 2 
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ptl comparisons unpleasant to the English 
reader. I therefore studiously avoided it; 
especially as the public had already heard 
Governor Holwell, Sir Janies Macintosh, 
and others. I, therefore, traced only an 
“ t\v parte ” path, consistently with the 
leading example of the Reverend Mr. 
Buchanan. But now, that the Reviewers 
have challenged me to the field, I trust, I 
shall, in candour, be excused, for whatever 
1 may hereafter consistently add, to what 
I have already urged on a point so very 
ungracious. 

If the Reviewers will more attentively 
peruse the “ Vindication,” they will ob¬ 
serve, that “ the excellence of the moral 
system of the Hindoos” is the chief ground 
of my argument. “ I’licy have the law 
and if they will not act up to it, is the 
system therefore to blame ? If Sir William 
Jones was disappointed in not finding the 
Hindoos “ all perfect,” he must have set 
out with an expectation which the common 
sense of mankind will consider as unrea¬ 
sonable. In what region of the earth are 
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people found immaculate ? And if not 
under the auspices of the Christian religion, 
why then under those of fkahma ?—Much 
has been said of theft, lying, and perjury, 
among the Hindoos, as if the notoriety of 
these vires, on the great tlieatrc of the 
world, were now first discovered. But we 
need not go to India to learn that theft, 
lying, perjury, and swindling, bribery and 
corruption, rapes, murders, robbi'ries, and 
other enormities, exist in the world ; and 
that too, among a people proiessing Chris¬ 
tianity. Our own calendar, indiappily, 
bears deplorable testimony to the fact. 
Wlicn we have corrected these vices among 
ourselves, as I have already said, we may 
with a better graee offer instruction to the 
Hindoos. This may, however, be consi¬ 
dered a weak argument. The Jews, for 
whom the Law was made, would scarcely 
listen to the Apostles: but when the latter 
resorted to the Gentiles, these came readily 
to feast. It may prove so among the Hin¬ 
doos. Their obsequiousness will pa>;e the 
way; and their improved morality will 
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bear the palm of correctness, vainly offered 
to the acceptance of the sinful among our¬ 
selves. To this point, therefore, I sincerely 
wish they may be brought; and if they 
will first act up to the spirit of their own 
law, the transition will be easier to the 
more simple and sublime tenets of our code. 

In reference to page i)l of the Vindica¬ 
tion, (which being too long for insertion, I 
here omit,) the Reviewers thus observe*^;— 
“ Now we will not stop to explain away 
this history. VVe Avill neither express our 
wonder.that the upper servants, who are 
generally Musselmen, should, in this in¬ 
stance, as we are given to understand, have 
been of the lo\ter class of Hindoos; nor 
repeat that the servants of officers are 
notoriously (almost proverbially) superior 
to others, because they are under the re¬ 
straint of martial laAV ; nor, finally, presume 
to suggest that, at any rate, in a remote 
situation up the country, there might be 
little inducement to steal, because there 
would be little probability of finding a 


• C. O. p. 17. 
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market I’or the stolen property, of which 
the greater part would be useless to the 
natives.” 

1 her(^ really feel at a loss to understand 
the llcvicwers,—“ that the upper servants, 
who are generally Mussolnien, should be 
of the lower classes of Hindoos.” If it bd 
meant as either wit or humour, I can assure 
them that tliey soar far beyond the capa¬ 
city of the Bengal otliccr, and have the 
joke entirely to themselves. If intended 
as a critirjue on the text, I deny its appli¬ 
cation, and challenge them to the proof. 

Jn order to lessen the merit of my eulo- 
giuin on Hindoo servants, the Reviewers 
tell us, “ that the servants of officers are 
notoriously superior to others I am 
glad to hear this, even for the first time ; 
and, if it be really so, I wish for the sake 
of my brother-officers, that it may con¬ 
tinue. But they will give me leave, I 
trust, without offence, to doubt the fact; 
because I am of opinion, that the comforts 
experienced in the families of the civil ser- 


* Page 17. 
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vants in India, are so comparatively su¬ 
perior, that they would always get men of 
more respectability and consequent cor¬ 
rectness about them, than fall to our lot 
in the military line: besides, the relative 
situation of those gentlemen as judges, ma¬ 
gistrates, collectors, or commercial agents, 
must render it a matter of great importance 
to Indian families, to have their brothers, 
sons, or other relatives, so near the seat 
of influence, of power, and of conse(|uent 
protection. 'Jo rise at two or three o’clock 
in the morning, and march fifteen or twenty 
miles before breakfast; to attend the master 
three or four times a day, on parades, 
guards, or pickets, (to say nothing of the 
dangers and fatigues incident to actual 
service,) must have many charms indeed, 
to give it a preference, in the eye of any 
Indian servant whatever, to the ease, quiet, 
and comfort, he must necessarily experience 
in the service of a civilian. The more 
needy, therefore, alone, would probably 
join our standard; and I need not insist 
with the reader, that the more needy, in 
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any country, are not those from whom a 
superior degree of correctness can reason¬ 
ably be expected. 

At civil stations, “ in remote situations 
up llie country, there might be little in¬ 
ducement to steal, because there would be 
little probability of finding a market for 
the stolen property * and to this may be 
adtied the consideration, that, in limited 
societies, men are usually more correct 
than in places of great comparative popu¬ 
lation, where the constant collision of the 
great and various multitude, must not only 
multiply, but arid relineinent to transgres¬ 
sion, where temptation is so abundant.— 
On common principles of reasoning, there¬ 
fore, the servants of the civil officers ought 
generally to be more correct than those of 
the military. 

But 1 must beg leave to acquaint the 
Reviewers, that 1 have never been in such 
a remote situation as they have fancied ; 
but always where there have been many 
regiments* of infantry, cavalry, or artillery. 


« C. O. p. 18. 
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European as well as native. In such places, 
what facility for disposing of stolen pro¬ 
perty,—liquors, plate, &c. I—Money is out 
of the question. They would keep that 
to themselves, disappear whenever they 
pleased, and be no more heard ofbut 
our knowledge of their general honesty 
furnishes a confidence in its security. 

All this, in the eye of the Reviewers, 
must “ certainly be a little curious but 
it is nevertheless true: and the little his¬ 
tory which they would “ explain away,” 
1 could verify upon oath. 

I believe these gentlemen are angry at 
my placing the Hindoos in so favourable a 
point of view, as it might seem to obviate 
the necessity of any great improvement, 
in many respects, from their conversion to 
Christianity; but, however angry it may 
make them, 1 must add one flower more 
to the Indian chaplet of correctness, by 
solemnly assuring them and the public, 
upon the word and honour of an officer, 
that, during my long residence in India, I 
never once had occasion to bring a native 
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of that country to public trial, or to punish¬ 
ment; though, while I was a subaltern 
officer, I had charge of an active depart¬ 
ment for many years, which gave me the 
sole command of more than three-hundred 
men ; and have since commanded a batta¬ 
lion of sepoys, a thousand rank and file*.* 

As a further proof of the general correct¬ 
ness of the natives of India, I shall take 
the lil)erty of stating a circumstance that 
happened several years ago at Luenow. 

An English gentleman at the court of 
the late Nabob, Asoph ul Dowla, one day 
expatiating in a large company on the 
honesty and fidelity of the natives of the 
country, proposed, in support of his opi¬ 
nion, to send to the bazar, or market¬ 
place, for the first cossid, or courier, that 
should be met with, and to entrust him 
with a considerable sum of money to the 
military station of Cawnpoor, distant about 
fifty miles. The project was agreed to, 

* The late Lord Lake has been heard to say, “ that it 
was easier to keep four or five battalions of Sepoys in 
order, than one European regimait.” 
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and another gentleman of the party sent 
his servant for a cossid. The man came; 
took charge of the money, which was 
counted out before him; departed on his 
journey; and, in due time, returned with 
a receipt for the amount. 

The temptation was here strong ; and, 
had the man carried off the cash, detec¬ 
tion, in the wilderness of Indian popula¬ 
tion, was next to an impossibility. 

I trust the reader will not be displeased 
at ray relating another instance of this na¬ 
ture, which happened at Benares in the 
year 1802. 

A native merchant, or banker of that 
town, having occasion to send to Poona, 
for an emerald and diamond necklace, va¬ 
lued at two-thousand five-hundred pounds, 
which had formerly been sent for sale to 
his constituent at that place, employed a 
single cossid to undertake a Journey of 
nearly a thousand miles across the country, 
and bring back the necklace. The cossid, 
at the same time, received commissions from 
other merchants, to the amount of five-hun- 
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died pounds. The man accordingly set out 
reached Poona, obtained the necklace, and 
other property ; and, after a perilous and 
fatiguing journey, and passing through the 
camps of several contending chiefs,at length, 
after six months absence, safely returned 
to Benares in the faithful discharge of his 
trust. And what was his reward, for this 
uncommon proof of his fidelity, and the la¬ 
bour of his journey ?—Not more, I am as¬ 
sured, at the very utmost, than ten pounds. 

Connected with this circumstance, stands 
an instance of Hindoo gratitude, that well 
deserves to be commemorated. 

This necklace, it seems, had belonged to 
a Brahmin, named Nund Loll, who had 
often been employed as a broker by Mr. 
John Neave, when resident at Benares. 
This man fell sick, and, feeling the pres¬ 
sure of approaching dissolution, made his 
will, and bequeathed all his property to his 
patron Mr. Neave. The officiating priest, 
and other Brahmins, expostulated ; they 
called to his recollection the friends of his 
own cast, his relatives, and particularly a 
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nephew, then residing in a distant pro¬ 
vince;—all was in vain;—he had made up 
his mind ;—Mr. Neave was every thing to 
him ; his friend, his patron, his maabaap 
(father and mother). He knew Mr. Neave’s 
mind,—his disposition ;—that he would do 
•.vhat was proper ;—and that his nephew and 
other relatives would not be forsaken by his 
iriend. In this sentiment he died, and the 
property was soon after faithfully surren¬ 
dered to Mr. Neave. 

It was on this man’s death that the cossid 
was dispatched for the necklace; and, on 
its being duly delivered to Mr. Neave, that 
gentleman, with a liberality that does him 
honour, presented it to the nephew of the 
deceased Brahmin, and distributed five or 
six hundred pounds among the other re¬ 
latives of the family; reserving to himself 
about four-thousand pounds. 

1 have also heard, that when Mr, John 
Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, had first re¬ 
signed the service in Bengal, and w'as about 
to return home; his banian one day came, 
and, throwing himself at his feet, begged 
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liis acceptance of a bag of money, which 
he laid before him, as an humble testi¬ 
mony of gratitude for numerous favours, 
and that unremitting kindness ever ma¬ 
nifested towards him by his master. 

1 trust the reader will excuse the intro¬ 
duction of these anecdotes, as I deem them 
of importance towards the support of my 
“ Vindication of the Hindoos.” 

The Christian Observer asks, “ Who can 
be so hopelessly ignorant as not to know, 
that, from the time the first knee was bent 
to a shapeless trunk or stone, the language 
of our author has been the common jargon 
of idolaters?”—^'Fhat is, “ while the Hin¬ 
doos prostrate themselves before idols, they 
adore the unity of the Godhead*;” 

1 can, however, point out to the Re¬ 
viewers two of their coadjutors, who ap¬ 
pear deficient in that knowledge w'hich they 
here seem to expect from me. One of these 
is Mr. fuller, secretary to a Christian So¬ 
ciety ; who says, that “ what the Hindoos 
sacrifice they sacrifice to daemons, and not 
unto God.” The other is Mr. Fuller’s friend; 


* r. o. p. 11. 
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who calls the Hindoo Deity, “ a stupid opos¬ 
sum/’ But, “ after all that has been writ¬ 
ten on this j)oint, both in past ages and the 
present, will the reader believe*,’’ that the 
Reviewers still seem ignorant of the exalted 
ideas entertained of the Deity by the Hin¬ 
doos ? While they reverence statues, they 
consider the inferior beings whom they re¬ 
present, only as agents of the Supreme, as 
mere guardians, as inspectors of human ac¬ 
tions ; but the Hindoos know that their 
agency is limited; that, at the appointed 
time, they must vanish into air; and, that 
God alone is permanent. Did the Greeks 
reason thus when they put Socrates to 
death for disparaging their gods? Socrates 
would not have experienced such treat¬ 
ment from the Hindoos: on the contrary, 
they would have granted him, that these 
gods were only transitory beings; but, per¬ 
haps, they would have added, as a Hindoo 
once said to me at Canouge; “ I acknow¬ 
ledge. the Unity of God, and that he should 
be contemplated, in abstract meditation, 
with a mind undiverted by worldly con- 


• c. O. p. 11 . 
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siderations: But, as we cannot be all yo~ 
gees, and as the discharge of our respec¬ 
tive avocations is necessary to existence, 
the goodness of the Deity has therefore 
permitted us, at stated times, to form in 
our minds a conception of his esftnce; to 
fix the wandering attention by some cor-^ 
responding visible object, and to adore him 
in that quality; and, having discharged this 
duty, to proceed in the performance of those 
we owe unto society/* 

“ Do you believe me yet ?—or shall I call 
antiquity from the old schools” of Asia, to 
testify that there is scarcely a single bearer 
who carries the palankeen in India, who 
has not as exalted a notion of God as ever 
Socrates entertained ? He daily hears, and 
is taught from his infancy to believe of the 
Supreme, that he is— 

Ne Roop Ung 
Nc Rekh Ung 
Ne Jeev Uiig 
Ne Sheev Ung. 

The meaning of which is, that— 

By nought with colour, shape, or life pourtrayed. 
Nor yet by Sheev, is the Supreme displayed. 

PAET II. G 
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When the Hindoos consider that the di¬ 
vine spack of etherial essence which en¬ 
lightens our mortal frame, is but a ray from 
this grand fountain of light,—a celestial 
fire,—the grand creative principle of life,—- 
BbaumH, —which equally pervades all na¬ 
ture; which— 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees.” 

(And this is the positive language of the 
Pundits, in my hearing, to the people.) 
When they think thus, and the end so 
happily sanctifies the means; shall we ut¬ 
terly condemn that “ iriythology which, 
circulated in popular stories, enbodied in 
countless festivals, enshrined in a thousand 
pagodas and innumerable idols, perpetually 
lives in the eye of the people, operates upon 
their senses, and forms their character*?'* 
The reader knows, that, in the fore-ground 
of their mythology, stand Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Seeva; or the three great attributes— 
of Creation, Preservation, and ^destruction. 


♦ C.O. p. 10. 
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These are considered by the Reverend Mr. 
Maurice, as “only corruptions of tlie Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of tl>e Trinity*." And he 
remarks, “ that if the Indians hlid'origi¬ 
nally intencted to deify merely tteee attrii' 
butes of God, they would, sui%ly, have 
fixed on the three principal attributes of 
the Deity, which are goodness, wisdom, 
and power, rather than his creativ^e, his 
preserving, and his destroying faculty. Of 
these, there was surely but little occasion 
to make three gods since he who pos¬ 
sesses the power to create, must, of neces?* 
sity, also pc^sess tlie power to preserve and 
to destroy." 

AVithout presuming to draw any invi¬ 
dious |>arallel between the Hindoo Trinity 
and Mr. Maurice's [jroposed emendation, 
let us represent the pious Hindoo adoring 
the first creative energy of the Divinity 
under the title of Brahma, in whdse agen¬ 
cy is implied the wisdom of arrangement; 
while, in Vishnou, he regards preserving 


* Indian Antiquities-, Vol. Iv. p-. T49. 
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grace, ever active to sustain the righteous ; 
and in Maha Dcva, the power of punishing 
sinful mortals, as well as rebellious demons, 
constantly prone, as types of evil, to plunge 
the world into disorder, and to oppose that 
active principle of unceasing renovation, 
Committed also to tlrc care of this avenging 
minister of the Deity. The pious Chris¬ 
tian adores the power of God in the crea¬ 
tion, his wisdom in the arrangement, and 
his goodness in the j)reservation. Here, a 
fourth attribute might be introduced, ex¬ 
hibiting the terrors of his anger, as “ a jea¬ 
lous God, visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children f’ in which view he is to 
be dreaded, and his wrath to be duly de¬ 
precated. But, after all, is it not contend¬ 
ing for a distinction without a difference, 
since, in fact, it is the wisdom, goodness, 
and power, of the divinity, that are thus 
typified by the Brahmins ? 

When we contemplate the Deity in the 
wonderful mechanism of the human frame, 
in the splendid exhibition of the spheres, 
and in that incomparable arrangement 
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which pervades all nature in her nunieious 
radiations : When we recognize his provi¬ 
dent care; his goodness, that obviates 
every want; his bounty, that bestows fer¬ 
tility on the earth, its I'ruits for our suste¬ 
nance, its rivers, its mountains, and itg 
forests, teeming with treasures subservient 
to our use : When each resplendent attri¬ 
bute is thus successively presented to the 
view, do w'c not directly adore him, in 
each respective attribute accordingly ? In 
what, therefore, does our system essentially 
difl'er from that of the well-meaning Hin¬ 
doo, whose ingenious mind has formed an 
endless series of divine attributes, that 
claim his reverence, his gratitude, and his 
love ? 

“ In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw.” 

These attributes he has embodied, he 
has personified ; they form his character; 
they confirm his faith ; they exalt his reve¬ 
rence for that Being, so far surpassing these 
subordinate energies, whom both duty and 
inclination lead him to revere as emissaries 
from heaven, sent to protect and cheer the 
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heart of man, and kindly aid him in his 
labours. 

“ TfxMi looking up, from sire to sire, explor’d, 

“ One grout first Father, and that first ador’d.” 

When the reader recollects my having 
^aid, in the Vindication, that, “ wherever 
I look around me, in the vast region of 
Hindoo mythology, I discover piety in the 
garb of allegory; and I see morality, at 
every turn, blended with every tale:’' — 
When this mythology, circulated in a thou¬ 
sand popular stories, of vice repressed, of 
zeal approved, of injustice punished, or 
of piety rewarded : — When the ingenious 
tale developes itself to the understanding; 
and the heart, expanding to the dignity of 
congenial sentiment, melts responsive into 
sensibility, so as often, involuntarily, to in¬ 
duce the sympathetic tear of kindred feel¬ 
ing :— When the obvious moral, in ail the 
simphc'ity of truth and nature, Innsts on 
the enraptured sense, unaided by commen- 
tary, unelicited by remark When, lastly, 
this faithful exposition of the text is exhi¬ 
bited to the reader’s view ; he will scarce^' 
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be of opinion, with the “ Christian Obser¬ 
ver,” that, in attempting to appreciate the 
merits of the Hindoo system of religion, I 
was insensible to the moral effect of its 
mythology; or, that the Reviewers are 
justified in saying, that, “ this immense 
field, the author, with the usual justice of 
his coup-d’ail, has on this occasion over¬ 
looked*/^ 

To a point, so obviously in my favour, 
it was not my interest to be inattentive. 

*C.O.p.n. 
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REMARKS 


ON 

MR. FULLER’S PAMPHLET. 


“ ’Tis not tbe wholesome sharp morality, 

“ Or modest anger,of a satiric spirit, 

“ That hurls or wounds; 

“ But the sinister application of the Interpreter; 
“ Who will distort and strain 
“ Tl>e general scope and purpose of an author, 

“ To his particular and private spleen.” 


So much has been said, in the preceding 
pages, on the subject of the “ Vindication 
of the Hindoos,” that little remains to be 
noticed in the inUanperatc productions 
of Mr. Fuller and his anonymous friend. 
HriVen to the last refuge of a vindictive 
spirit, when argument begins to fail, they 
have charged me with irreligion. But, 
thank God, the reign of terror is at an end; 
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when gloom-eyed bigotry, usurping tiie 
judgement-seat of true religion, scared jus¬ 
tice from her throne, and, with the infer¬ 
nal scourge of persecution, impiously— 

“ Dealt damnation round the land, 

“ On each she judg’d a foe.” 

A candid and cool reasoning publick 
will be slow to adopt the sentiments of 
these gentlemen, who, aiming to crush me 
under the terrors of their anathema, sap 
the foundation of their cause by their ma¬ 
nifest want of temper, and by a marked 
illiberality, that— 

“ Must needs mistake an author into vice.” 

Had they brought discredit on my work, 
by just and reasonable argument, and by 
disproval of my facts, in fair assumption 
of a critic’s right, I should silently have 
submitted, and should have kissed the rod 
whene’er it smarted; but thus to “ degrade 
fair satire to a scold and say I am un¬ 
christian-like,—a very atheist,—is a proceed¬ 
ing as little consistent with the meekness of 
Christianity, as with its charity. « Judge 
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not, that ye be not judged,” is a sacred 
injunction which they seem to have lost 
sight of, in tlie paroxysm of their anger; 
yet they might well have learned a lesson 
of consistency from “ the Christian Obser¬ 
ver,” who, with all his faults, has, in his 
strictures on the “ Vindication,” generally 
preserved the dignity of the Christian and 
the critic; and they must allow, that to 
have comparative merit is some praise, how¬ 
ever small the sum of the account. 

“ But Appius reddens'at each word you speak.” 

“ But stop: we know not who this wit¬ 
ness is: we cannot admit of anonymous 
testimony; an anonymous writer has no 
business to obtrude himself as a witness, 
but merely as a reasoner. I must take 
leave, therefore, to set down all that he 
has related from his own knowledge, as 
nugatory 

I must therefore presume, that it would 
have better pleased Mr. Fuller, if I had 
exhibited from Sonnerat, or Du Perron, a 
page or two of impure rites, which I had 
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never seen, and which do not prevail in 
Northern India; or if I had condemned 
the fidelity of the Hindoos against iny 
better knowledge; 

“ With mean complacence, thus betray my trust, 

“ And be so civil, as to prove unjust.” 

But this sacrifice, Mr. Fuller cannot 
reasonably expect from me, after I have 
so fully committed to public record my 
sentiments on Hindoo honesty, and on the 
decency of their worship. 

As a proof of Mr. Fuller’s accuracy in 
estimating the Hindoo notion of thte Divine 
Spirit, take the following specimen from 
his pamphlet: 

“ Our author would persuade us, tliat 
the Divine Spirit is the grand object 
Hindoo adoration; but he omitted to tell 
us that the Brahmins are above him; for 
that worlds and gods subsist by their obla¬ 
tions, and they can give being to new gods 
—they not only give them divinity, but 
clcvatfMifipm above all that is called God, 

or that is worshipped*.’* 

_ 
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, By the Brahmins giving “ being to new 
gods," must, I conceive, be understood the 
influence of their oblations, through the 
medium of Brahma, the sole agent in crea¬ 
tion ; from whose wisdom they are said to 
have directly sprung, and of whom they 
are considered as a type on earth. But 
neither Brahma, Vishnou, or Seeva, nor 
the whole assemblage of gods, convey a due 
notion of the Divine Spirit, as may be 
seen in my pamphlet, where it is said, 
But he must consider the Supreme Om¬ 
nipotent Intelligence, as the sovereign Lord 
of them all, by whose energy alone they 
exist *and hence, at each maha pralayoy 
or universal destruction of all created form, 
they sink into the oblivious night of time, 
and, 

“ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a rack behind 

. . . Till fire purge all things new, 

Both heaven and earth, wherein the just aMi dwell.” 

Mr. Fuller has been rather severe on my 
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friend Crishna; but he comes to the point 
when he observes *, that “ whatever subor¬ 
dination there may be amongst these deities, 
with respect to each other, they are all 
opposed to the true God. What claims 
can he have, after those of Crishna are satis¬ 
fied, who calls his the supreme nature whicL 
is superior to all things ? Our author would 
wish him, no doubt, to be thought an at¬ 
tribute of the true God, or, as he calls him, 
the preserving power of the Divinity. But 
this he cannot be, for-his character is im¬ 
moral—he must therefore be a rival, taking 
place of the Divinity.” 

Now, reader, that the Divine Spirit, 4k- 
suming visibility, should manifest itself‘in 
the person of Crishna, or in any other for'm^ 
Christians, I presume, should have no diffi¬ 
culty in conceiving, while they believe the 
living Christ to be God. It is Narrayan, 
therefore, the Divine Spirit, the self-existent 
God, that, in the Geeta, is represented in 
the penon of Crishna conversing with his 
friend Arjoon. This may be seen at large 
♦ Page5S. 
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ill the Gecta, but the rcadci will pciliaps, 
not be displeased with a compressed illus¬ 
tration of the fact. 

Arjooii having requested Crishna to shew 
him his divine countenance, the latter con¬ 
sents ; observing— 

“ But as thou ait unable to see with 
these thj natural I will give thee a 

heavenly eye, with which behold my divine 
connection* -.’’—as when 

to nobler sii^hts 

** Michael, fmm Adam's eyes, the film remov'd.” 

The mighty compound and divine being, 
Haree, having thus spoken, made evident 
unto Arjoon his supreme and heavenly form, 
—the Eternal God, whose countenance is 
^rned on every side. 

The son of Pandoo then beheld within 
the body of the God of gods, standing to¬ 
gether, the whole universe divided forth 
into its vast variety; he bowed down his 
head before the god, and thus addressed 
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“ I behold, O God ! within thy breast 
tho Deu's* assembled, and every specific 
tribe of beings. I see Brahma, that deity, 
sitting on his lotus throne. I see thyself, 
on all sides, of infinite shape—a mass of 
glory, darting refulgent beams around— 
thou art the supreme being, incorruptibre, 
worthy to be known.—^'fhou art the prime 
su|)porter of the universal orb—the never- 
failing and eternal guardian of religion—I 
see thee without beginning, without middle, 
and without end—the. sun and moon thy 
eyes—thy mouth a flaming fire; ^nd the 
whole universe shining with thy reflected 
glory.” 

“ The invisible spirit,” says Mr. Fuller-f*, 
“ to which their devotions are directed, 
according to this writer’s own account, is 
Crishna; who is not God, but a deified 
creature that takes place of God; a demon, 
whose character, as drawn even in their 
own Sastras, is lewd and treacherous; we 
might know from these their records, even 
though ad apostle had not told Us, ‘ that 


* Deiliw. 
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the things which the gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to demons, and not to God/'' 

Here we must interpose the testimony 
of Sir William Jones, who, in the Asiatic 
Researches, thus speaks of Crishna*. 

“ This incarnate deity of Sanscrit ro¬ 
mance, who was not less heroic than lovely, 
was cradled and educated among herds¬ 
men, and passed his youth in playing with 
a party of milk-maids. A tyrant, at the 
time of his birth, ordered all new-born 
males to be slain, 3 iet this wonderful babe 
was preserved. He saved multitudes partly 
by his arms, and partly by his miraculous 
powers—he raised the dead, by descending 
for that purpose to the lowest regions—he 
was the meekest and best tempered of 
beings—washed the feet of the Brahmins, 
and preached very nobly indeed, and sub¬ 
limely, but always in their favour—he was 
pure and chaste in reality, but exhibited 
an appearance of excessive libertinism— 
lastly, he was benevolent and tender, yet 
fomented and conducted a terrible war, a 
^ * Vol. i. p. 261 & 273. ~ 
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war against oppressors, at the prosperous 
conclusion of which he returned to his 
heavenly seat in Vaicont’ha.” 

In this picture, J thinK, we discern not 
the features of a demon. 

Mr. Fuller has, indeed, made strange con¬ 
fusion in rny Indian Hierarchy; jumbling 
together, most unceremoniously. Brahmins, 
demons, gods, and demi-gods; and, linking 
them in a raasjattra^ or equinoctial dance, 
has sent them tripping to the spheres, shot 
from the pointed arrow,of his wrath. 

“ Inhuman Fuller, was it not a shame , 

“ To fright my gods, so harmless and so tame.” 

How far Mr. Fuller is a discerning, can¬ 
did, and consistent reasoner, the reader may 
judge from the following statement. 

1 had said that, on the enlarged prin¬ 
ciples of moral reasoning, the Hindoo sys¬ 
tem little needs the meliorating hand of 
Christian dispensation to render its votaries 
sufficiently correct and moral for all the 
useful purposes of civilized society, for, 
“ we know* that the law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully.” 

part II. u 
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On this passage, Mr. Fuller observes, that 
“ to argue merely from what is useful to 
civilized society, is to argue as an atheist*.” 

But, have I argued mereh/ from what is 
useful to civilized society, unconnected with 
coftsidemtions of their ultimajbe dependance 
on God, from whose mandate their moral 
ordinances, and the various regulations for 
their conduct, are religiously believed to 
have directly flowed ? So believing in 
God, and so acting according to the law, 
if I have said that their system requires 
little improvement from Christianity, where 
lies the atheism f It may possibly be anti- 
christian, fs excluding gospel influence; but, 
assuredly, not atheistical. 

Bow far their system is connected with 
salvation is another question, and one that 
1 have not presumed to touch on. I dare 
not arraign the wisdom of God, in not ha¬ 
ving bestowed on the Hindoos the lights of 
gospel redemption. This would be to 

Snatch from iits hand the balance and the rod.” 

But if Mr. Fuller could be Wished with 

Page 41. 



a confession of faith from an anonymous 
writer to whom he will yield no credence^ 
I would tell him, that I firmly believe that» 
through grace; all men may b« saved, of 
whatsoever faith or country; and ^that; if 
moral conduct, and faith in the Almighty, 
will not, in our opinion, ensure salvation 
out of the pale of Christianity, we thus 
pronounce a judgement on all the faithful 
who were ignorant of the Redeemer before 
the mission of the prophets. 

In this view, then, I conclude, we shou14 
regard the question respecting the Hindoos; 
and, since we are neither prophets nor 
apostles, let us humbly leave to God to de¬ 
cide when, and on whom, he will bestow 
those further lights which our ze^l would 
induce us to confer on the pagan world. 
Our Lord himself has said, “ I will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy.” The 
time of the Hindoos may not be yet ar¬ 
rived. 

Mr. Fuller says*, that my “ Vindication 
of the Hindoos” surpasses all that have 
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gone before it. “ Messrs. Twining and 
Scott Waring were desirous of being con¬ 
sidered as Christians: but if this writer 
does not formally avow his infidelity, he 
takes so little care to disguise it, that no 
doubt can remain on the subject. After 
having ascribed the Protestant religion to 
reason rather than revelation, pretended 
that the immortality of the soul was first 
revealed in Hindostan; questioned whether 
Christianity be at all necessary to the im¬ 
provement of the ‘Indian system of moral 
ordinances; preferred the heathen notion 
of transmigration to the Christian doctrine 
of future punishment; and framed a geeta 
of his own, in favour of purgatory. After 
all this, I say, and much more, he cannot 
with any consistency, pretend to be a 
Christian.” 

As the industrious bee is said to extract 
honey from every herb or flower, whether 
in its nature baneful or otherwise; so am 
I happy to receive instruction even from 
Mr. Fuller; and I, accordingly, beg his 
acceptance of my thanks, for acquainting 
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me that the Protestant religion is the off¬ 
spring of revelation rather than of reason. 
If 1 have erred in ascribing it to reason, I 
must confess myself to have been misled 
by a passing tale, which ascribed this doc¬ 
trine to the revelation of one Martin Luther; 
and as I could not find his name on t^e 
apostolic list, I concluded that this revela¬ 
tion was not the great revelation, but one 
something like it, founded on reason. To 
reason, therefore, I ascribed it. Moreover, 
when I reflected that this doctrine of rea¬ 
son was “ rejected by half of Europe*,” 
who, notwithstanding Martin’s preaching, 
still pertinaciously adhered to transubstan- 
tiation in the sacrament, and other im¬ 
puted errors, I then, indeed, dismissed all 
doubt, being fully satisfied that this little 
revelation could not be the great sastra of 
religion, common to all Christians. Some, 
to be sure, protested that it^vas, and some 
protested it was not; I, therefore, entered 
my protest, and called it the protesting, or 
the protes'tant doctrine; well knowing that 

♦ See Vindialtioii, p. 10. 
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the great and universal saatra is tlie Chris¬ 
tian religion, against which there is no pro¬ 
testing, being founded on the stable basis 
of faith; to whose temple all Christians 
equally bring the mite of their oblations. 
Whether protestant or papist, they have 
equally one great faith; one great religion; 
though the doctrines are various. But if 
the Roman catholics question the protes¬ 
tant discipline, as one of novel introduc¬ 
tion;, will Mr. Fuller say that the Roman 
catholics are not Christians ? And if pro- 
testantSiiTeject papal doctrines which, under 
the successors of 8t. Peter, had long been 
held canonical throughout Europe; do they 
not attribute this rejection to the “ inatu- 
lility of reason,” rather than to revelation ?— 
And if so, how am I anti-christiau, in having 
barely, adverted to the fact } 
iReally, reader, I consider it a hardship 
ihat the necessity of discussing a point, in 
ray 'opinion, so very obvious, should have 
been imposed upon me, by Mr. Fullers 
want of candour in identifying ray expres¬ 
sion with the Chrblifttt religion at large, 
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instead of the protcstaut doctriiu*. If, how¬ 
ever, we should acquit him of want of can¬ 
dour, 1 apprehend it could only be at the 
ex pence of’ his discernment ; and here, in¬ 
deed, were 1 to blame him, I should my¬ 
self be wanting in that candour I w'ould 
exact from him. No man is justly blain«- 
able for a defect of understanding ; and if 
“ so thick a drop serene hath (piench’d” hi$ 
intellectual orb, as to have obscured his 
judgement on this occasion, ’tis a venial 
weakness incident to frail humanity, and 
seems rather calculated to excite our pity, 
than to merit our contempt. 

Mr. Fuller will therefore choose, whether 
we shall ascribe this commentary to wilful 
mistake, or to woeful imbecility of critical 
discernment. 

If I have “ pretended that the immor¬ 
tality of the soul w’as first revealed in lliu- 
dostan,” it is a pretence in which I consi¬ 
der myself warranted on very respectable 
authority, that of a learned clergyman of 
the Church of England, the Reverend, Mr. 
Maurice, AssistantrLibrarian to the British 
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Museum. In the 5th volume of the Indian 
Antiquities will be found that gentleman’s 
illustration of the subject, of which I shall 
here exhibit a compressed statement, as in 
part already detailed in the pages of the 
“ Vindication.” 

* • “ The first voyage of Pythagoras in 
pursuit of knowledge, after the completion 
of his academical exercises at Samos, was 
to Sidon, his native place, where he was 
early initiated into all the mysterious rites 
and sciences of Phenicia; from Phenicia 
he travelled into Egypt, and there con¬ 
tinued, during two and twenty years, to 
imbibe the stream of knowledge, at He¬ 
liopolis, at Memphis, and at Diospolis or 
Thel^. He subsequently passed twelve 
years in Babylon, where “ all the sublime 
arcana, inculcated in the ancient Chaldaic 
oracles, attributed to the elder Zoroaster, 
were laid open to his view; and it appears 
that both the prophet Ezekiel, and the 
second Zoroaster, resided there at the same 
- -■- 1 .. .■■■ - 
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time. The former instructed him in the 
awful principles of the Hebrew religion; 
the latter made him acquainted with the 
doctrines of the two predominant principles 
in nature, good and evil, and unfolded to 
his astonished view all the stupendous mys¬ 
teries of Mithra. Ultimately, be sou^it 
the distant but celebrated groves of the 
brachmans of India. By them he was pro¬ 
bably instructed in the true system of the 
universe, which to this day is distinguished 
by his name. Among them he greatly en¬ 
larged the limits of his metaphysical know¬ 
ledge ; and from them he carried away the 
glorious doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, which he first divulged ia Greece, and 
the fanciful doctrine of the meteeipsy- 
chosis.” 

Here then, we see, that so late as the 
sixth century before Christ, the Egyptian 
and Phenician sages, the Chaldean and 
Persian magi, and the Hebrew prophets, 
were utter strangers to the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality; as it is not even hint¬ 
ed at in the list of scientific acquire- 
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ments made by Pythagoias among those 
people *. 

To India then, as the true source of this 
glocious doctrine, let us turn, with becom¬ 
ing revercsoce^ and pay due homage at the 
shrine of Uiat profcmnd genius which uo- 
Mjded this great truth—And, divesting our 
minds of unworthy prejudices of education* 
wee; hostile to improvement* let us contem¬ 
plate with awe and wfith respect, that remote 
period, when this sublime tenet, blended 
witli their manifold system .of theology 
and science, irradiated the eastern hemi¬ 
sphere, and exhibited the pious Biahmins 
as'^^ie^raost enlightened of the human race. 

'Whether I have “ framed a Geeta of my 
'favour of purgatory,” will behest 
known to those who may choose to con- 
veree with the Brahmins on the fsubject; 
ated td our divines, I leave the task of re¬ 
solving all their doubts. 

Mr, Fuller hhs .asserted i“ that there 
never was an idea of the labours of the 
missionaries disturbing the confidence 
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which the natives placed in the British 
goverjiment, till European adversaries sug¬ 
gested it 

In order to controvert this assertion, I 
shall take the liberty of exhibiting a few 
extracts from Missionary Reports, cited in 
the third edition of Major Scott Warinf’s 
first pamphlet. 

P. 57 .—“ Mr. Chamberlain, an English 
missionary, writes ; “ Last evening a num¬ 
ber of Brahmins, and others, loaded Kati^ 
geree and me with abuse, and manifested 
the greatest enmity against the Gospel that 
1 have seen in this country.” 

P. 59 .—“ A whole village rose aga|nst 
three Hindoo converts." 

P. 59 .—“ The enmity of the Brahmina is 
increased, owing, as 1 suppose, tortbelr 
feeling their cause in danger of falliiig.7 
HfC adds, “ Since the beginning of this 
year, I think, upwards of twenty thousand 
tracts have been distributed; the second 
edition of the New Testament remains yet 
to be dispersed." 
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P. 67 .—“ Tlie mere appearance of an 
English missionary, in a bigoted city, 
would occasion the greatest alarm.” 

I shall dismiss this article by simply re¬ 
marking, that it was time for “ European 
adversaries,” as he calls them, to “ suggest” 
aftention to the subject, when such facts 
as these were introduced to public notice 
by the missionaries themselves. 

As a proof of the Hindoo code being a 
system of priestcraft, Mr. Fuller, among 
Other passages, cites the following from 
Menu. , 

Let not a king, though in the greatest 
distress for money, provoke Brahmins to 
anger, by taking their property; for they, 
once enraged, could immediately, by sa¬ 
crifices and imprecations, destroy him, with 
his troops, horses, elephants, and cigars.” 

Suppose an Englishman to appropriate 
this sentiment; and, for the word ** Brah^- 
min,” to substitute clergy; let us see how 
it would, in substance, read.— 

“ Let not a king, though in the greatest 
distress for money, provoke the clergy to 
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anger, by taking their property, for they, 
once enraged, could destroy him,” &c. 

We have already beheaded one king and 
banished another for attempting indepen- 
dancc of the law of religion. There should 
be a controlling power over the despotism 
of princes—that power, in India, is religitJn; 
when that is once destroyed, anarchy and 
the reign of terror ensue. Look to France. 
In India, the exercise of that power would 
be manifested only by words and pious 
oblations. In Englaod, as we have seen, 
the proceeding is somewhat more summary 
and effectual. 1 believe the system of the 
Brahmins will lose nothing by comparison 
with that of Europeans, even in this par¬ 
ticular. 

Mr. Fuller cites the following passage 
from Or. Tennant* :— 

“ It is curious to observe how the in¬ 
difference, or rather the dislike, of some 
old settlers in India, is expressly against 
the system of their forefathers. It is com- 
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pared witli the Hindoo institutions, with 
an affectation of impartiality, while in the 
meantime, the latter system is extolled in 
its greatest puerilities and follies. Its gros¬ 
sest fables are always asserted to convey 
some hidden but sound lessons of wisdom. 
They invei^i against the disputes and dif¬ 
ferences of the western world, ascribing 
them solely to their religious dogmata. 
They palliate the most fanatical and the 
most painful of the Hindoo rites, and never 
fail in discovering sqme salutary influence 
which tbpy shed upon society. Wrapt up in 
devout admiration of the beauty and subli¬ 
mity of the Vedas, they affect to triumph 
in their supposed superiority over the simpli¬ 
city of the Hebrew and Greek scriptures. 
This affectation is the more ridiculous be¬ 
cause it is indulged by those who pretend 
to great taste and profound knowledge of 
Sanscrit learning.” 

“ If the Doctor^s performance (adds Mr. 
Fuller) had not been written before that of 
the Bengal officer, we should almost have 
supposed he meant to draw his picture.” 
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I do not think Mr. Fuller has much pro^ 
looted his cause by the introduction of 
this passage ; for if the fables of the Hin* 
doos convey “ sound lessons of wisdom 
if their rites shed “ a salutary influence on 
society;” and if these notions are enter¬ 
tained by men of “ great taste and jfto- 
found knowledge of Sanscrit learning;" 
the public will be apt to believe that there 
is really something in it; that a veil is 
thrown over this something by the writers 
against the Hindoos 4 and that this some¬ 
thing must have had some influenpe on tbe 
mind of Sir William Jones, when he as¬ 
serted, in a manner so unqualified, that, 
“We may assure ourselves, that neither 
Mnsschnen nor Hindoos will ever be con¬ 
verted by any n^ission from the church'of 
Rome, or from any other church*.” 

If the picture which Mr. Fuller thus as¬ 
signs me, be not an exact portrait, I must 
confess that it exhibits some features of 
similitude; a family-likeness, in common 
wdth those men of taste, above-mentioned ; 

• A. 11. i. 274. 
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men, who seem to have smoothed the as¬ 
perities of early prejudices, by the colli¬ 
sions of enlarged research, and by the wis¬ 
dom of experience; and with whom to 
err, affords some consolation for the loss of 
Mr. Fuller’s approbation. 

*If men bf taste and learning commit 
such errors, let the public beware who 
they send out to convert the Hindoos. 
Men of science would be dangerous, but 
more especially the regular clergy; they 
might be captivated by the sastras^ and 
turn renegado to the Gospel. You boast, 
however, of two good exceptions, Mr. 
Carey and Dr. Tennant; every rule, per¬ 
haps, has exceptions. Send out, therefore, 
only such of the hard-working labourers of 
the vineyard, as may be in no danger of 
learning Sanscrit. 

As I have, unhappily, no credit with 
Mr. FuHer for the fidelity of my state¬ 
ments, he suspects that the whole story 
respecting the Hindoo preacher, in page 
54, of the “ Vindication,” is ** a fabrica¬ 
tion.” I, however, consider myself war- 
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ranted in having stated the fact, on the au¬ 
thority of a gentleman who was at Catcjitta 
at the time the circumstance occurred ; and 
I am of opinion that it was the more im¬ 
mediate cause of Sir George Barlow’s in¬ 
junction to the missionaries, neitli^r 
preach to the natives in public, nor suf¬ 
fer the native converts to preach: not to 
distribute tracts abusing the Hindoos, nor 
suffer their people to distribute them.* 

'I’his injunction was given in the end of 
August 1806; and thus corresponds, in 
point of time, with tile statement in the 
“ Vindication/’ 

The first intimation I received of this 
prohibitory injunction, was from Major 
Scott’s third pamphlet, in which is tran¬ 
scribed from the “ Vindication,” the story 
of the Hindoo preacher. I mention this 
only with a view of ol)viating a possible 
conjecture, on the part of uncandid incre¬ 
dulity, that the story of the preacher was 
a fabrication from the mandate of Sir 
George Barlow to the missionaries. 

* Sec Major Scott Waring’s third Pamphlet, p. 61. 

PART II. I 
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I trust there are few, besides Mr. Fuller, 
against whom such a precaution would be 
necessary. 

Urged by the claims of his anonymous 
friend, whom I shall now wait upon, I 
must for the present take leave of Mr. 
Fuller, assuring him, that— 

“ Je ris de ses discours frivoles: 

On salt fort bienque ses parolfli 
“ Ne sont pas articles de foi 
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REPLY 

TO 

MR. FULLER’S ANONYMOUS FRIENB. 


“ Quel demon vous irrite, et vous porte at medire.” 


After referring this .gentleman to what 
has been already urged respecting the “ Vin¬ 
dication of the Hindoos,” in reply to “ The 
Christian Observer,” and others, I will cheer¬ 
fully make him this acknowledgement, that 
I believe he has had access to many “ Hin¬ 
doo books, which probably I never saw 
and if he has profited by them to the ex¬ 
tent that his statement would lead us to 
conclude, I shall be happy to avail myself 
of his better knowledge, for the improve¬ 
ment of my own ; confessing, at the same 
time, that my knowledge of vedas and 
sastras is very limited indeed. If I have, 

1 2 
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us lie asserts, eonfouncled tliese works with 
others that do not merit tlicse appellations, 
I stand beloH! an impartial tribunal that 
must decide between us. 'J’he public voice 
will be biassed only by the merits of the 
ease. 

^'his irentleman thus observes*;— 

“ 'I’lie Vindicator of tlu; Hindoos, who 
styles himself a Ilei)<;al Officer, for proofs 
of the excellence of the Hindoo system, 
confines himself to the Institutes of Menu, 
which th(' reader should know Avcrc trans¬ 
lated by'Sir Williiiin Jones; and to the Hce- 
topades and Bhay;vat Geeta, translated by 
Mr. (now Dr.) Wilkins. These', the Vin¬ 
dicator is continually confounding with 
vedas and sastras, of which he appears to 
jiossess little knowledge. 'I’he Heetopades 
is only a book of ethics, of no divinely 
acknowledged authority among the Hin¬ 
doos, but ranks with them as Lockmans 
Fab!e.s do among the Arabs, and as .‘Fsop’s 
Fables among the ancient Greeks and mo¬ 
dern Kuro[)cans. It is a series of curiously 

• Mr. ]■ uHer’s raKii)t.ld, p. 8‘2. 
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concatenated ajjologucs, intended to illus¬ 
trate the lour following subjects; 1. the 
ac(|uisition of friends ; 2. the breach of 
friendship ; 3. war ; and 4. peace.” 

“ 'I'he Geeta is not pretended to be any 
part of their divinely inspired laws; it is 
only ii\ its English dress that it can beeon- 
sidered at all as an independent work ; 
and those who know its history better than 
this Bengal Officer appears to do, know 
that it forms only an episode in the great 
Sanscrit poem, entitled the Maha Bharat.” 

What is Veda ? and what is Sastra ? 

The word V eda 1 beli(;ve to be a general 
name for science : and there are four "rcat 

O 

Vedas, the fountains of all knowledge. 

Sastra, as Sir William Jones acquaints 
us, is “ derived from a root, signifying to 
ordain, means generally an ordinance, and 
particularly a sacred ordinance'*.” Every 
Veda, therefore, is a Sastra. But in fact, 
any treatise, upon any art or science, is a 
Sastra. d’hus we have— 

The Dhcrrna Sastra, or Religions Code ; 


* A. It. i. 35:;. 
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The Neetee Sastra^ a System of Ethics; 

— * Jeutish Sastra, relates to Astronomy; 

— Guj SastrOf relates to Elephants ; 

— Nyaya Sastra, on Theology, Meta¬ 
physics, Logic, &c. 

— Silpa Sastra^ on Mechanical Arts 
and Manufactures. 

However lightly this gentleman may 
estimate the Geeta, it must, I presume, be 
connected Avith the Bhagavat, or Life of 
Crishna, which is one of the eighteen sacred 
poorans. 

The Maha Bharat, besides being profes¬ 
sedly a history of the war between the 
Kuroos and Pandoos, seems, likewise, a 
more general record of Indian history J 
for we learn from Paulinus, that it con¬ 
tains an account of the nine incarnations 
of Vishnu-f-, with a circumstantial account 
of the heroine Sacontala X > anfi Captain 

• The Indiau Kchdlar, I trust, will excuse my ortho¬ 
graphy of Indian words, in which I have sometimes sa¬ 
crificed classic correctness at the shrine of vulgar j)ro- 
nunciation. 

+ Page 337 . 


^ Page 374. 
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Wilford acquaints us that it exhibits the 
history of Semiramis, or Sami-Rama-Devi*. 

These, I presume, can only be consi¬ 
dered as episodes in the Mahabharat, in 
common with the Geeta, which, I under¬ 
stand, belongs to the Bhishma Purva of 
that poem; and though it is not often 
found in its place, in the work itself, being 
held too sacred to be inserted in every 
copy, yet a space is always left for it in 
the Mahabharat; and the paging shews 
that it belongs to it.. 

Vpaxa is tlic reputed author, of the 
Mahabharat ; and to him also are ascribed 
the eighteen poorans, as we learn from Sir 
William Jones-f. The eighteenth, Sir Wil¬ 
liam adds, “ is the Bhagawata, or life of 
Crishna,” which must be posterior to the 
Bharata. That this Bhagawata should 
omit all notice of his actions in the Bha¬ 
rata, and consequently of the Geeta, would 
be very extraordinary indeed. 

In the first volume of the Asiatic Re- 
scarches:{;,' Sir William .Tones, speaking of 
* A, R. viii. 256. t A. R. i. 531. J Page 4C9. 
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the Hindoos, says,—“Their Niti Sastra 
or System of Ethics, is yet preserved ; and 
the fables of Vishnu Serman, whom we 
ridiculously call Pilpay, arc the most 
beautiful, if not the most ancient col¬ 
lection of apologues in the world. They 
were first translated from the Sanscrit, in 
the sixth century, by order of Anuahirvan, 
king of Persia; and are extant under va- 
rious names, in more than twenty lan¬ 
guages ; but their original title is Hitopa- 
desa, or Amicable Lnstructions/’ 

•“This work,” as Mr. Wilkins says, “so 
replete with the maxims of an ancient 
people*;” maxims, as the author of 
the 1 leeto|)a(les Jiimself, expressly states, 
“chic/ly drawn and written from the 
Tantra and other Sasiras-\-” I’his work, I 
say, might well merit the appellation of 
a Sastra, whose precepts it developes; I 
therefore found myself ecpially warranted 
in citing its maxims in the Viirdication, as 
if 1 had directly drawn them from the 
parent source. I'hey are not the less 


• lleetop. Dptlication. 
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genuine for appearing in a transcript -or a 
commentary. 

Have the Psalms, inserted in our prayer-- 
books, less merit in those places than in 
the Testament from whence they were 
taken ? 

Tlie reader will now judge of the o«n* 
sistency of my antagonist. 

If Mr. Fuller was uncivil to the gentle 
Crishna, as a shepherd-god ; his anony¬ 
mous friend is not more respectful to the 
Supreme Deity of the, Hindoos. 

“ Unc furcur anime leurs csprits.” 

• * 

My assumption of their “exalted idea 
of God,” seems to give him great offence. 
He (juotes some passages from page 26 of 
the “ Vindication,” and tlicn asks f; “ VTil] 
any of our readers ever imagine that such 
dcscri[)tions us these can manifest a sub¬ 
lime idea of God ? Is not the whole 
system mere Spinosism ? 'Fhc. god here 
de[)icted is no other than universal nature ; 
the mere assemblage of the moleculac of 
all bodies in their various combinations. 


* Appendix C. 


+ F. p. 88. 
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View this worthy deity ! The divine, solar 
and igneous light, are his digestive heat; 
in his corporeal fluid, water may be con¬ 
templated ; and in the terrene parts of his 
fabric, earth. He has muscular force, or¬ 
gans of speech, and, to complete the sub¬ 
lime idea in this elegant description, excre¬ 
tions also. Hence all celestial and terres¬ 
trial bodies constitute a part of this deity, 
from the most subtile aether to the grossest 
clod; from the whole assemblage of gods 
to the stupid opossupi!" 

This torrent of degradation clearly evin¬ 
ces that this gentleman has not sufliciently 
weighed the merits of the Hindoo system. 
This reasoning is not altogether of the Ve- 
danti, or platonic school, but inclines ra¬ 
ther towards “ admitting the actual exis¬ 
tence of material substance, in the popular 
acceptation of the word matter*.” Hence, 
he appears to have taken in a literal sense, 
the figurative language of Menu, in con¬ 
veying to the Hindoo mind, an idea of the 
Divinity. 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 170. 
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Of this mode of describing the Deity, 
Mr. Hastings seems to have formed a clear 
idea, as exhibited in his admirable letter, 
prefixed to the Geeta *. “ One blemish,” 

he says, “ will be found in it; I mean the 
attempt to describe spiritual existences by 
terms and images which appertain to cor¬ 
poreal forms; and, defective as it may at first 
appear, I know not whether a doctrine so 
elevated above common perception, did 
not require to be introduced by such ideas 
as were familiar to the mind, to lead it, by 
a gradual advance, to the pure and ab¬ 
stract comprehension of the subject.” 

In the fourth volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, Sir illiam Jones acquaints us, 
that f “ the fundamental tenet of the Ve- 
danti school consisted not in denying the 
existence of matter, that is, of solidity, im¬ 
penetrability, and extended figure, (to deny 
which would be lunacy,) but in correcting 
the popular notion of it, and in contending 
that it has no essence independant of men- 
ta l perception ; that existence a nd imper- 
• Gcela, p. 10. + A. R. p. 171. 
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ceptibility, are convertible terras; that ex¬ 
ternal appearances and sensations are illu¬ 
sory, and would vanish into nothing, if the 
divine energy, which alone sustains them, 
were suspended but for a moment. And 
again, * “ That all spirit is homogeneous ; 
that the spirit of God is in kind, the same 
with that of man, though differing from it 
infinitely in degree ; and that as material 
substance is mere illusion, there exists in 
this universe only one generic spiritual sub¬ 
stance, the sole primary cause, efficient, 
substantial, and formal of all secondary 
causes, and of all appearances whatever, 
but endued in its highest degree, with a 
sublime providential wisdom, and proceed¬ 
ing by ways incomprehensible to the spirit 
which emanate from it; an opinion Go- 
tama^ never taught, and which wx* have 
no authority to believe, but which, as it is 
grounded on the doctrine of an universal 
Creator, supremely wise, and a constant 
preserver, supremely benevolent, differs as 
widely from the pantheism of .Spinoza and 
* A. R. p. 179. + The Aristotle of India. 
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Toland as the affirmation of a proposition 
cliflers from the negation of it/' : 

A liappy illustration of this sentiment 
thus ap[)ears in the same page. 

“ The passage to which I allude,” says 
Sir William, “ is a speech of Varuna to his 
son, where he says, ‘ That spirit from which 
‘ these created beings proceed; through 
‘ which, having proceeded from it, they 
‘ live: toward which they tend, and in 
‘ whicli they are ultimately absorbed ; that 
‘ spirit study to know; that sj)irit is the 
‘ great one.' ” 

How lar the. system of the Hindoos, as 
asserted by this anonymous gentleman, is 
mere Spinosism, let th(‘, reader now decide*. 

1 must, however, do him the justice to 
say, that he appears to relax a little from 
this argument, when he says, f “ It is true, 
that in the next verse we are informed, in 
tlat contradiction to the above, that this 
(jod is a s[)irit, by no means the object of 
any sense, and which can only be c(-nceivcd 
by a mind wlioljy abstracted from matter.” 


* Apiraidix I). 
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I know the reader will here indignantl)r 
exclaim :—** What! with such an evidence 
before him ; with the evidence of the vene¬ 
rated Geeta ; with the evidence of the vo¬ 
lumes of the Asiatic Society, of which he 
is perhaps a member ; with the evidence of 
th«8e vedas and sastras with which he would 
appear to be so well acquainted; with the 
evidence of Menu, whose Institutes he so 
liberally condemns—and who says, * “ He 
whom the mind alone can perceive, whose 
essence eludes the external organs, who has 
no visible parts, who exists from eternity— 
even He, the soul of all beings, whom no 
being can comprehend, shone forth in per¬ 
son—in the form of Brahma, the great 
forefather oi’ all spirits. 

“ With all these evidences before him, 
how can he, with any consistency, liken 
to an opossum the sublime Deity of the 
Hindoos ?—with the evidence, besides, of 
the Poorans ?”—Stop here, for God’s sake, 
reader; we shall never have done, if you 
wait to develop all that is exhibited in 
the Eighteen Poorans, and the numerous 


* Menu, p. 2. 
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other works that treat upon the subject. 
You have been precipitate—much too quick 
upon my friend; carry it not with so high 
a hand; a single word of his can resolve all 
your questions, and silence every argument; 
for, know from him, that all the pure and 
exalted sentiments in the Hindoo code 
have been boiTowed from our Scriptures. 
Nay, marvel not! but hear him; for, ad¬ 
mitting all that you have said, * “ this 
only proves, that when they borrow from 
the fountain of truth, they are correct; but 
are plunged into error and absurdities as 
soon as they attempt to think for them¬ 
selves." Having, however, considered them 
content with the stupid opossum, these rare 
things, I presume, only occupy a place in 
their s^'stem, like the selections in our ca¬ 
binets, more for ornament than use. And 
here w e discover the reason of their present 
willingness to disclose the various, beauties 
of their rich repository ; for they are grati¬ 
fied to mark the delight with which we re¬ 
cognize and appropriate those inestimable 


* F. 89. 
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jewels which so strikingly respond to the 
exalted treasures wc possess. , 

But perhaps this gentleman, not liking 
the freedom of my arguments, will tell you *, 
“ That the Vindicator is a convert to Hin¬ 
duism is more than problematical, and that 
he,is a settled enemy to the doctrines of 
Cln istianity, his whole performance testifies.” 

I am glad he is gone so far. The con¬ 
fession is somewhat in my favour ; as, from 
Atheism, with Mr. Fuller, I ha\e already 
advanced, it would appear, to Hinduism, 
with his anonymous friend,—“ Je xuis (hue 
at hon train difliiculties yield as wc pro¬ 
ceed, and step by step wc gain onr jour¬ 
ney’s end. Hopes may therefore he enter¬ 
tained of ultimate perfection, since, thu'<, 
from Atheism to Hinduism, 

“ .And tliciicc, by soft transition, we repair 
“ Fioni caithly vehicles, to tJiose of air 

that is, from the stupid o[)ossum, through 
Brahma, to the Logos. 

But in thus adtuitting inj^ conversion to 
llindnism, it does not absolutely follow 


• F. p. 114. 
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that I reject the doctrines of Christianity ; 
for if I believe Crishna to be Narayan, the 
Spirit of God floating on the face of the 
waters, who descended to the earth for the 
benefit of mankind, I entertain, I conceive, 
a notion not very inconsistent with Chris¬ 
tianity : and, on this gentleman’s own prin¬ 
ciples, it might fairly be supposed that I 
thus manifest the improving influence of 
these good things, which the Pundits may 
have borrowed from our Sacred Volumes. 
That they have borrowed, seems certain, 
in his opinion ; for he aerjuaints us that * 
“ IVIany learned men are of opinion^ that all 
their excellencies are derived from the books 
of the Old and New Testaments. Any un¬ 
prejudiced reader must discern this, and 
(the jiroof is doubtless admirable) he will 
have a satisfactory proof of it from the con¬ 
sideration that ti'here their writers obviously 
copy the Sacred Scriptures, they are con¬ 
sistent and natural; and where they do not 
follow them, they arc inational, absurd, 
and ridiculous." 

* F. p 81. " 
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This mode of reasoning, I believe, is what 
is vulgarly termed “ Begging the question 
and he has fully adopted it. But had their 
writers obviously copied the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, doubt would be at an end, and we 
should require no opinion to guide our 
judgement. 'I'his would be like saying, 
“ I am of opinion. Sir, you are a thief; for 
you have been several times found guilty 
of larceny.” A plain man would have said, 
1 know you to be a thief, See. But what 
shall we say, if it appear that this man’s 
dishonesty had never been substantiated ? 
He was possessed, it is true, of many rare 
gems ; must he, therefore, have stolen them 
from the jewellers ? Might he not have 
1‘ound them at Ciolconda.^ And must lie 
necessarily be a thief, because his gems 
happen to resemble those we picked up at 
Tyre and Sidon, among the Phcnicians r 
He might, perhaps, thus observe—“ 1 am 
now an old man, have been from my in¬ 
fancy engaged in this traffick, and have 
dealt largely with the Jews ; and, possibly, 
those good things you speak of having. 
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may formerly have been mine: but this I 
will not assert; for there are rich mines in 
all countries: possession, therefore, is no 
proof that either your wares, or mine, have 
been surreptitiously obtained. You have 
doubtless the advantage—for you exhibit 
nothing but choice articles ; you have made 
a good selection ; and in this you evince 
your judgement. But I must still go on 
in the old way—endeavour to suit all tastes; 
and, as all my customers arc not so rich as 
Solomon, I must not throw my pearls before 
swine. Between me and thee, let the world 
judge.” 

I must, however, confess, that my ano* 
nymous friend’s sentiments on this question 
receive some countenance from the opinion 
of Sir AVilliam Jones, on the conformity of 
Crishna’s story with the history of our Sa¬ 
viour. 

In the first volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches*, Sir William observes ; This 
motley story must induce an opinion, that 
the spurious gospels which abounded in the 

* Page 273. 
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first ago of Christianity, had been brought 
to India, and the wildest parts of them re¬ 
peated to the Hindoos, who engrafted them 
on the old fable of Cesava, the Apollo of 
India” 

Sjr William Jones, however, had already 
told us*, “ that the name of Crishna, and 
the general outline of his story, were long 
anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and 
probably to the time of Homer, wo know 
very certainlyand, in previously speaking 
of the Egyptians, he«deemed it “ more pro¬ 
bable that they visited the Sarmans of 
India, as the sages of Greece visited them, 
rather to acquire than to impart knowledge; 
nor is it likely that the self-sufficient Brah¬ 
mins would have received them as pre¬ 
ceptors "h.” 

Now, if this opinion merits any consi¬ 
deration, as applied to the Egyptians ; will 
it not have some force, as opposed to the 
foregoing suggestion of Sir William Jones? 
If the Brahmins disdained to learn from 
the Egyptian sages, who were probably as 


» I Vo‘->73. 
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learned as those of Palestine; with what 
patience would they have listened to the lec¬ 
tures of the first Christian disciples, rfepi!^, 
as we may well suppose them to have been, 
with invectives against their imagds, their 
altars, and their idolatry?—from such a 
people would they have deigned to borrow 
any ornaments for the decoration of their 
favourite deity ?—as if the Brahmins them¬ 
selves had wanted genius for such a task ! 

IVIoreover, when we consider that the 
Avatar of Crishna is expressly said to have 
been occasioned by the tyranny of Cansa 
(the Indian Herod) King of Muttra: that 
Cansa had been foretold, that a child, soon 
to be born, would deprive him of his king¬ 
dom and his life; that, in consequence, he 
ordered all new-born infants to be de¬ 
stroyed*: When, I say, we consider these 
assumed facts, which seem to form the 
ground-work of the story, and look back, 
beyond the time of Homer, for the mani¬ 
festation of Crishna; must it not appear very 


* A>een Akbery, vol. iii. p, 232. 
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extraordinarv, that the Brahmins should 
have neglected for a thousand years, to 
engraft these facts on the story of their 
shepherd-god—thus delaying the founda¬ 
tion till the superstructure had been com¬ 
pleted ? The candour of the reader will 
decide how far the argument is consonant 
cither with reason or probability. 

On the subject of the Lingara, Mr. Ful¬ 
ler’s friend is very severve upon me. 

* “ What surprizes us most,” says he, 

in the strange work of this Bengal Officer, 
is his declaration, (page 99) that though 
he had visited many temples of celebrity 
in Bengal, Benares, Muttra, Canouge, and 
Hurduar, and a hundred places besides, 
yet he never witnessed any exhibition at 
their shrines which had the appearance of 
indecency. Sparing as much as possible 
the feelings of our readers, we ask the Vin¬ 
dicator, Did he never see the Lingam ?— 
Did he never see, in an hundred places, 
this impure emblem the object of adora- 


* F. p. no. 
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tion ?^ls this no exhibition that has the 
appearance of indecency ?—It is difficult 
to speak on this impure subject, and not 
shock the delicacy of the reader; yet some 
further information is necessary. Let him 
observe, that the Lingam is an image com¬ 
posed of three difl'erent parts, \vhich*may 
be thus denominated ; the pedestal, the 
small cup on the pedestal, and the small 
pillar inserted in the cup. The pedestal 
on which it stands, represents Brahma; 
the cup, Vishno; an4 the pillar Seeva. If, 
however, he wishes to take a vi^w of this 
idol, ‘ this speaking picture of good sense,’ 
as he says elsewhere of Doorga, let him 
step to the British Museum, where he may 
find a marble one of curious workmanship, 
brought from India, standing in a corner 
of the great hall.” 

Now, courteous reader, I like a man who 
comes thus fairly forward, and appeals to 
facts, in support of the cause he has un¬ 
dertaken ;—it is giving his opponent “ fair 
play,” and leaving the disputed matter to 
the judgement of an unbiassed public, who, 
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from the evidence of their senses, are thus 
enabled to give a fair and full decision on 
the point at issue. Then 

“ Spare your remarks, say not a single word; 

“ The piclurc seen, why is the painter heard ?” 

I have been to the British Museum, and 
have’ seen the object of this gentleman's 
reference : but, by the beard of Brahma, I 
swear, that I can therein discover nothing 
that lias thesmallestappearancc of indecency. 

To the public, therefore, I confidently 
appeal ; and if any unbiassed man or wo¬ 
man in England will conscientiously declare 
that this gentleman is warranted in charg¬ 
ing its ajipcarance with indecency, I here¬ 
by solemnly pledge myself to resign the 
Hindoos to their fate, and to consider all 
that I have said in their favour, as having 
entirely proceeded from an illusion of the 
brain. 

But, happily, the gentleman himself ob¬ 
viates the necessity of such a sacrifice, by 
observing, that * “ perhaps the Vindicator 
has not had discernment to find but what 
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this statue meant, which must certainly 
have tnet his eye, who has been at more 
than a hundred temples." 

“ lift wreallis of triumph now my tcmpleg twine.” 

For, candid reader, were there any 
obvious indecency in this statue, no room 
could be left for the exercise of my dis¬ 
cernment. 

Jlis Judgeuient here, for a moment, slept 
aside, to wander in the regions of incon¬ 
sistency. 

He speaks again,— ?“ Lest the Vindi¬ 
cator should not know how dear tljis com¬ 
pound abomination is to the Hindoos, es¬ 
pecially to all the followers of Vishnoo; 
he shall have some information from Son- 
nerat, wdiich delicacy requires should be 
retained in the sufficiently plain original-j'.^' 

Here his memory has taken a short 
ramble after his judgement;— 

“ Wliere beams of warm imagination play, 

“ The memory’s soft figures melt away.” 

He would otherwise have more correctly 
stated, that this “ compound abomination," 


* F. p. 112. 
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the Lingaai, is more peculiarly dear to aU 
the followers of Seeva ; and that the prime 
object of Vishnoo worship, is the mystic 
stone 5olgram, in which the Avatars^ and 
other personages of their mythology, “ in¬ 
visible to mortal sight,'* are supposed to 
^ave taken up their residence. 

I may perhaps be wrong in ascribing this 
error to a defect of recollection. 

I admire the delicacy of this gentleman, 
which induces him to retain “ in the suffi¬ 
ciently plain original a passage, (page 
112) which, abstractly considered, exhibits 
no term of indecency ; whereas, his expla¬ 
nation of the same object (page 110) is not 
only given in plain English, but in a gross 
obscenity of language, unfit to meet the eye 
of European delieacy. Here, I endeavour 
to trace his judgement, but the reader re¬ 
collects where we have left it. 

He, in fact, seems such a sceptic on 
Hindoo grounds, that he can discern little 
in the picture or the statue, beyond the 
mere idol. He cannot discover the God 
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within tlie mind, neither perceive with Mr. 
Hastings, how spiritual existences may be 
represented by coiporeal forms, nor sec 
any thing in the compound figure of the 
Lingam, beyond the rude material sense, 
calculated for the meridian of the vulgar, 
who, nevertheless, when asked to explain 
the object of their worship, invariably de¬ 
clare it to represent Maha Deva and Pajv 
vati, and as such only, strictly speaking, 
is it worshipped. Hence, accordingly, it 
is often exhibited with four faces, or heads, 
and sometimes with five. And of these, I 
have half a dozen myself, now in London. 

This gentleman, however, cannot see 
the object at this exalted height. He can¬ 
not trace the recondite meaning, the en¬ 
larged and liberal view,—spirit acting upon 
matter,—the active and passive energies of 
nature, 

“ Communicating male and female light, 

“ Which two great sexes animate the wortd.” 

On the story of the Lingam transcribed 
from Sonnerat, taking it in its broadest 
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sense, I shall only remark from Sir William 
Jones, tliat “ it never seems to have enter¬ 
ed the lu^ads of the legislators or people, 
that any thing natural could be offensively 
obscene ; a singularity which pervades all 
their writings and conversation, but is no 
pioof of depraviti/ in their morals*’* 

One moral, at least, must be obvious to 
the Hindoos on this occasion ; which is 
the transcendant excellence of devotional 
acts, and the encouragement consequently 
held out to persist in such acts, which, by 
urging the mind to the contemplation of 
the Divinity, must constantly check the in¬ 
fluence of the passions, and operate the 
ultimate improvement of their conduct. 
But devotion is of no avail, unless support¬ 
ed by habitual virtue and sincerity; for, 
“ To a man contaminated by sensuality, 
neither the vedas, nor liberality, nor sacri¬ 
fices, nor strict observances, nor pious 
austerities, ever procure felicity-j-.” 

The learned Paulinus, a bare - footed 
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Carmelite, wlio resided thirteen years in 
India, has the following observation in his 
\ oyage to the East Indies*: 

“ We find also by the Sacred Scriptures, 
that the custom of worshipping Priapus, 
as the symbol of the all-creating sun* 
(Shiva) in subterranean temples and ca¬ 
verns, prevailed fourteen hundred years 
before the birth of Christ.” 

Accordingly we find the good king Asa, 
as referred to by Paulinus, destroying the 
idol which Ids mother Maachah liad set up 
in the grovet- 

Now, as the Brahmins are said to have 
so largely borrowed from our Scriptures, 
perhaps the worship of the Lingam owes 
its origin to the stone erected by Jacob to 
the Lord in the wilderness of Ilaran. — 
“ And he set it up for a pillar, and poured 
oil on the top of it. And he called the 
name of the place Bethel, that is, the 
House of God.” 

Thousands of such stones, rough from 
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the hand of nature, may be seen through¬ 
out India, under trees, or on the banks 
of rivers, on which the people daily strew 
fresh flowers, and pour the lustral water. 
In some places they are called Maha Mia^ 
or the great mother ; in others, Maha Deva, 
or»active nature. 

To the same source, perhaps, may be 
traced a similar custom among the ancient 
Greeks, according to Pausanias, who in¬ 
forms us**, that ** It was formerly the cus¬ 
tom with all the Greeks to reverence huge 
stones ip place of statues of the gods.” 

i^nd in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
Pausanias tells us, “ you will see a stone 
of a moderate size; this they anoint with 
oil every day, and, during every festival, 
cover it with new shorn wool-f'.” 

'J'he covering with wool, to keep it warm, 
seems peculiarly to evince an occult mean¬ 
ing; and accordingly, we find that, “ from 
the first, the Thespians venerated Lave, 
beyond all the gods; and they have a 
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most ancient statue of this divinity, which 
is nothing more than a rude stone*." 

Look round the world, behold the chain of love, 

“ Combining all below, and all above.” 

Pausanias, it seems, had first regarded 
these Grecian fables as “ apparently full of 
folly but he subsequently observes : — 
“ Such of the Greeks as were formerly 
reckoned wise, designedly concealed their 
wisdom in enigmas: and I conjecture^ 
that what I have just now related concern¬ 
ing Saturn, (of his swallowing a stone 
given him by Rhea, instead of Jupiter,) 
contains something of the wisdom’of the 
Greeks. And we should consider things 
relative to divine matters after this man- 
nerf." 

The enlightened Mr. Maurice seems sen¬ 
sible of this truth when he observes, that 
“ concerning these extravagant mytholo¬ 
gical details of the Hindoos, I must re¬ 
mark, that however mysterious the alle¬ 
gory, and however wild and romantic the 


* V ol. iii p. 59. 


t Vol. ii. p. S69. 
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language in whicli it is clothed, this fact 
may be depended u[)on, that there in gene¬ 
ral lies concealed at the bottom some phy¬ 
sical meaning, or deep theological truth*." 

“ 0 ! thou, who scckest after knowledge, 
learn a lesson from these fables ! — every 
atom of the creation is a sublime temple, 
which the JJcity hath erected, that human 
imagination may not wander in vain pur- 
suits")-." 

This sceptic writer, however, cannot see 
this: he can discover nothing in the tale 
of Doorga Bhavaince but a mere battle 
between a “ loathsome, abominable, dis¬ 
gusting female form" and a bufi'alo.—“ 'I'his 
the V^indicator calls a speaking picture of 
good sense, representing the good and evil 
principle contending lor su|)remacy. And 
this we suppose he seriously believes. How 
wonderful are the ways of divine Provi¬ 
dence ! He who leaves the path of under¬ 
standing, must abide in the congregation 


* Indian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 345. 
+ AyecnAkbery. 
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of the dead. It is ordinarily found that 
tlicy who refuse to credit Divine revelation, 
become volunteers in faith ; believers in all 
unbelief, and in the just judgements of 
God, are abandoned to disgrace their own 
intellects, by crediting the grossest and 
most ridiculous absurdities*.” 

Shade of the immortal Jones, arise, and 
vindicate me from these foul aspersions !— 
Yes, verily, Sir William Jones would thank 
him for the whole of this compliment, who 
represents Doorga anj the armed Pallas, 
as “ Heroic Virluc, or Valour united with 
Wisdom, who slew demons and giants, and 
protected the wise and virtuous'j^-.” Did 
Sir William Jones then, “ refuse to credit 
Divine revelation —and, if not, with what 
consistency am I charged with infidelity, 
for thinking as he did ? but 

all your attempts 

Shall full on inc, like brittle shafts on armour 
That break themselves.” 

This gentleman seems not sufficiently 

♦ See F. p. 91. t A. R. v. i. p. 258. 
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acquainted with the cliaracter of my be¬ 
loved Doorga. 

What gloomy shadows of a troubled 
mind obscure his intellectual ray, and, 
ceaseless, turn my Pallas to a Hecate! 
—“ a loathsome, abominable disgusting, 
fetnale form !”—'I'his cannot be the image 
of my goddess !—Spleen surely snatch’d 
the pencil from its place, dippVl it in gall, 
and gave it back to his congenial hand, to 
trace the horrid picture in his mind.— 
I rccoo-nize her not, in this vile dress— 
Her iiice is ever beautiful—And such is 
Pir/i/c—Put Doorga rexpiires great sacri¬ 
fices !—AVho knows not this of Virtuef 
Yes! greal sacrifices! a sacrifice of the 
whole man—of all his passions at the 
shrine of reason, truth, and virtue. 

Observe, lioin this writer, the following 
sublime burst of impassioned elorjuence.* 

“ This r>cngal Officer seems in the con¬ 
templation of his beloved Cali, to have 
amply drunk into her spirit, thinking of 
litLlc else than of siicrificing, or being 
sacrificed. 


Siv p:i"f 
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“ft seems that Doorga Bhavanee must 
have an offering made of the Bible, and 
the poor missionaries; else, she will slay 
30,000 men! ruthless goddess! ah ! ill- 
fated missionaries! 

“Whether the real devil, or the ima^i~ 
miry Cali take them (the Hindoos), it is 
no concern of these gentlemen, provided 
Jesus Christ have nothing to do with 
them”* 

Here he mistakes again—Cali is not 
my beloved—I like as little as he does 
that Hecate “whose power extends over 
heaven, the earth, the sea, and hell.” But 
of the virtuous Doorga I entertain no 
dread—She is my friend; the friend of 
the missionaries, and of all others who 
mean well. But if he considers himself a 
fit sacrifice; if his portion of virtue merits 
her hostile consideration; I should be sorry 
to dispute his claim. Yet, let him bear 
in mind that he must be first purified by 
her ethereal touch, ere he can, with safety 
to his fujmre happiness, venture to ap- 


• Page 125. 
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ixoac-li tin; awful shrine of the ruthless 
Cali, to whom I IVoin this moment devote 
him and Mr. J’ullcr, and the missionaries, 
and his 30,()()() men. And if he can fairly 
escape the clutches of my “imaginary 
Cali,” he may safely set his “ real devil” 
at* defiance: and this, I presume, he is 
Christian enough to believe; whether it 
be his fortune to trace the less obvious 
path of Enoch, or the more manifest 
ascension of Elijah. 

IJut he says, “ Jt will not help the anti- 
Christian cause to say, the Hindoos do 
not now otl'er human sacrifices—who can 
prove the contrary ? Is not the Calica 
Pooran -acknowledged a divine produc¬ 
tion ? And is it not on the authority of 
the bloody chapter in this Pooran, that 
thousands of birds and butfalo-calves are 
annually sacrificed both in Bengal and 
the contiguous provinces*.” 

Heally, gentle reader, 1 am no more an 
advocate for human sacrifices, than this 
pious C’hristian. And, while 1 lament their 


* lOj. 
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Imving ever occurred, 1 must, ycl, do the 
flindoo the. justice to eouf'ess my belief, 
that such acts have- always proceeded from 
tiie most pious motive—a voluntary olVer- 
ing of his best gift, by the individual, at 
the throne of grace, as an atom inent for 
sin, in the fervent hope of that meTcy 
which justifies the ways of (Jod to man. 

Can those unhappy members of society 
M’ho annually sac!itic<! their lives on the 
altars of despair, in this country, plead for 
the rash act a motive so excuseable? 

Jf the sacrifice of cattle be a .vice, it 
was the vice of Abel, the vice of Noah, 
the vice of Abraham, and the vice of the 
Children of Israel under Moses and his 
successors. And what was heretofore done 
by the sanction of the liord can, assuredly, 
be no great vice in tlie Hindoos. 

“ Ask your own lienrf, and notiiiiig is so plain, 

“ ’Tis to mistake it, costs the time and pain.” 

Here it may be asked, whether, the sin 
is in the offering, or in the act of sacrifice i 

With Christians, indeed, since one great 
sacrifice has served for a general atone- 
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merit, the sin would be in the ojSfering, not 
in the act. Willi Hindoos the reverse, 
were the motive merely human ; since the 
law declares that * “ Not a mortal exists, 
more sinful than he, who, without an obla¬ 
tion to the Manes, or the Gods, desires to 
Ci Iturgc lus own flesh with the flesh of ano¬ 
ther c ature ” 

How would the gentle spirit of the Hin¬ 
doo legislator revolt, on contenijilating the 
thousands of cattle daily saerifleed, in 
Christian countries^ on Mie altars of Sett- 
suaHiy ! 

If in this, however, there be no sin, 
where lies the absolute sin in the mistaken 
piety of j.hc Hindoo, who brings his gift 
to the altar of the Lord, and devotes it 
with holy texts ? 

1 have been present at the sacrifice of 
kids at Cali-Ghaut, near Calcutta, and 
at Binde-Basny, near Mirzapoor, about 
forty miles above Benares, but I have 
never seen “ the whole assembly,” nor 
any individual of it, “ besmear their faces 


* Morn, p. 129. 
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with the blood,” nor, “ roll themselves in 
it*," as stated by this gentleman from 
the 8th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

If such a practice exists, or has existed 
in India, we directly trace its connection 
with the ordination of the priesthood in 
I.eviticus. 

24. “d' And he brought Aaron’s sons, and 
Moses put of the blood upon the tip of 
their right ear, and upon the thumbs of 
tlu'ir right hands, and upon the great toes 
of their right feet; and IMoses sprinkled 
the blood upon the altar round about. 

30. “And Moses took of the anointing 
oil, and of the blood which was upon the 
altar, and sprinkled it upon Aaron, and 
upon his garments; and upon his sons, 
and upon his sons’ garments with him; and 
sanctified Aaron, and his garments, and his 
sons, and his sons’ garments with him. ’’ 

I am glad that my testimony, regarding 
the moral honesty of the Hindoos, meets 
with some support from this writer’s argu¬ 
ments. “The account," he says, l|“is spe- 

* F. p. 104. + Chap. 8. t Appendix F. t( P. 109. 
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cious and imposing; in some respects it 
is certainly the truth; but it is not the 
whole truth. 'J'he fact is, that through a 
principle of oddly conceived honour, they 
will in general take care of whatever you 
place in their confidence; but if you turn 
the-key, and place it in your own pocket, 
the delicacy of their honour and con¬ 
science is at an end, and they will readily 
take whatever they can conveniently pur¬ 
lointhough the key is in your own 
pocket! 

“ Kisum (('neatis, amici?” 

This is really “ an oddly eoneeiv^cd” sen¬ 
timent, and would argue not only that 
their sense, of honour is superior to the fear 
of punishment, but that, if you withdraw 
this confidence, and release them from re¬ 
sponsibility, your property is in danger. 
Were it even so, it would be a good reason 
for our unqualified manifestation of that 
liberal confidence which must so eminently 
conduce to our own comfort and happi¬ 
ness ; and if this “ oddly conceived prin¬ 
ciple of honour” be inherent in the people. 
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it would be injudicious to weaken it by a 
distrust, which might set their ingenuity to 
work to evade all our precautions. But, did 
not this principle generally prevail, what 
security could we have, by placing our keys 
in the hands of any particular servant, as 
we always do ? On him, doubtless, the re¬ 
sponsibility is great, and a breach of trust 
would be infamous. But what responsi¬ 
bility attaelu's to twenty other sorv’ants, 
periiaps, whom we have about the house, 
and who have daily pccess to our keys 
'J’heir robbing us, therefore, according to 
this gentleinan’s argument, w’ould be no 
violation of trust, no dereliction of honour. 
AV'e had not entrusted f/ic/n with our keys, 
and thence had no other security against 
transgression, than our own vigilance and 
circumspection. Any oH'once on their part 
would, therefore, only be against the law, 
whose restraints will ever be found a feeble 
guard, compared with a pervading prin¬ 
ciple of honour and fidelity, which justly 
merits all our confidence. 

This confidence, thank God, we have 
the discernment to bestow ; and, happily. 
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wc find it not misplaced. But the senti¬ 
ment which inspires it, we, seldom, fully 
estimate while yet among the peo})le. 
'J’here, its operation being general, our won¬ 
der is not excited; because, having gone 
out young to India, and knowing little, of 
the ji>reat world, we think the sentiment 
univeisid. Its value, therefore, is little ap- 
j)veciuteil till we return to our native coun¬ 
try, where experience soon compels lis to 
vcllecl back upon tlie Hindoos, that justice 
to which their virtues are so well entitled. 

The climax of indignation seems to have 
attained its highest altitude with this gen¬ 
tleman towards the close of his discourse. 
This, 1 presume, is consistent with the 
rules of rhetoric, in which, however, I must 
confess, I am no great proficient; and he 
seems, thus wisely, to have reserved his 
greatest force, to give me the charitable 
coup lie gracCf in the struggling moments 
of ray expiring cause. 

I had said, in page 158, of the Vindi¬ 
cation, that “ the Indian Unitarians will at 
first require some little naanagement; for, 
having so recently abjured the Indian Triad, 
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Brahma, Visbnoo, and Secva, tl)cy will not 
immediately, perhaps, relish the Ciospel- 
doctrine of the 'I’rinity.” 

This has sublimated his immortal anger 
to the very acmt of displeasure, and lie 
thus indignantly bursts forth : 

* “ This surpasses all tliat has gone, be¬ 
fore, and outdoes all that the profam; deists 
have ventured to write or speak against the 
llevelation of God. Ilow dcploralile must 
the case of such an one be, unless ignorance 
of the subject can be [ilcaded in his excuse ?” 

What I have here written must answer 
for itself, 'J’he meaning is very clear. But, 
if I had even compared with the Trinity^ 
the active energies of the Suprejne Being — 

CREATION, PRESERVATION, aiul DE¬ 
STRUCTION, it could not, in candour, have 
merited so severe a judgement as he has 
passed upon it. But 1 will tell him still 
more; 1 will tell him, that 1 have heard a 
Brahmin at Benares, a student from Tir- 
hoot, describe the Indian Triad in the very 
terms of the Athanasian Creed. What 
called forth this explanation, was a dispute 


* Page 115.J 
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between two of my servants, whether a cer¬ 
tain circumstance they were relating, was 
more justly to be attributed to Vishnoo, or 
to Seeva. One zealously contended for 
Vishnoo; the other as ardently for Seeva ; 
when the Brahmin interposing, reconciled 
them by lus elucidation. 

If 1 have said that the mere Unitarian, 
who has abjured the Indian Triad, will not 
readily adopt the Gospel-doctrine of the 
Trinity, I conceive the argument to be 
neither inconsistent ,nor profane. If this 
be profanation, what shall we say of the 
following suggestion of Dr. Barrow ? 

*“ The doctrine of the Holy Trinity will 
not appear incredible to minds, to which 
the notion of diftbrent persons in the God¬ 
head, has long been familiar; nor will the 
relations of father and son, or the union of 
divine with human nature, offend those, 
with whom the repeated incarnations of 
their ow'n Vishnoo, is an established article 
of faith.” 

Had Dr. Barrow taken up the question 
in the view that I have done, he must ne- 


♦ Sermon, p. 95. 
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cessarily, I apprehend, have expressed my 
very sentiments. And he well knows that 
there are many, even among ourselves, (to 
say nothing of the Mahomedans,) who, 
like the Indian Unitarian, rejeet the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, and whose conversion 
would thus be more difficult than th^it of 
the Hindoos. The reader must be satis¬ 
fied that I am not of this number ; since, 
by the confession of this writer, I am a 
convert to Hinduism.'’ The mystery is 
thus explicable to me, were it for no other 
reason than that assigned by Dr. Harrow, 
supported, as it is, by the expla’nation of 
my Pundit. 

This, in fact, is the corner-stone of the 
building, and the stumbling-block of the 
Mahomedans. The Hindoos overlook this 
obstacle, and thus, one step fairly made, 
we find it easier to advance* I am, there- 
lore, humbly of opinion, that this very 
coincidence presents a fairer prospect for 
the conversion of the Hindoos, than any 
other argument which the wisdom of our 
divines can ever possibly advance. 
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The reader will now observe that, in 
being “ a convert to Hinduism,” I am 
already half a Christian, and in a fair way 
to full conversion through the influence of 
the enlightened lectures of Mr. Fuller and 
his anonymous friend. But their denying 
me •Christianity, or even Deism, makes 
nothing against my arguments. If, in¬ 
herently, they are bad, no baptism will im¬ 
prove them ; like a noun substantivcy they 
must stand by themselves ; nor will the 
potential influence of the imperative ana¬ 
thema of these gentlemen, weigh a single 
grain in the scale of public equity. Know¬ 
ing this, I have endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to suppress my feelings in the 
course of this discussion, to oppose argu¬ 
ment to intemperance, and to regulate just 
indignation by the measure of moderation. 

“ And I do count it a most rare revenge 
That I can do thus—with such a sweet neglect, 

Pluck from them all the pleasure of their malice, 

I'or that’s the mark of all their ingenious drifts. 

To wound my patience, howso’er they seem 
To aim at other ol)jects; wliioh, if miss’d, 

Iheir envv’s like an arrow, shot upright, 
lliat, in the lall, endangCis their own heads/' 



I think I cannot consistently overlook the 
following query put by Mr. Fuller’s friend: 

“ lias the Vindicator never heard or 
known, in his long residence in India, of 
young girls being dedicated to the deities, 
and sent to a pagod for that purpose, where 
they arc instructed and debauched by*thc 
Brahmins? If he has not, many others 
have, and know the following account from 
Sonnerat to be strictly consistent with 
truth*.” Here follows a detail respecting 
these women, to whiqh I must refer the 
reader, while I inform him, that 
town of Betoor in the Doab, or Messopo- 
tamia of India, about ten miles above the 
military station of Cawnpoor, I once visited 
a Mahuni, or head of a Hindoo religious 
establishment, and understanding he had 
been in the Decan, or southern coast of 
India, I questioned him regarding the tribe 
of dancing-women attendant on the tem¬ 
ples in that country, so contrary to the 
custom in Bengal, where men alone are 
employed. He accordingly inlbrmed me, 
that it was usual in that country, with those 
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wliom hcav'cn had not favoured with the 
blessing of early offspring, to vow, in their 
anxiety, the dedication of their first child, 
whether male or female, to the exclusive 
service of the divinity, in the hope of fu¬ 
ture favour from the approving deity. By 
these means, he said, the temples were 
originally furnished : the children were in¬ 
structed in music and dancing, and retain¬ 
ed in the service of the gods. The sup¬ 
ply becoming numerous, they were formed 
into a regular society, assigned habitations 
near the temples, and encouraged to marry 
among themselves. Hence their numbers 
had increased. Their offspring, in due time, 
united with their parents in furnishing har¬ 
mony to the temples. 

'I’his is the sum of the information I re¬ 
ceived on this head ; and I must take the 
liberty of saying, that, with respect to the 
initiation of the female votaries into the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, it seems rather 
bold in Mr. Fullers friend to assert the ac¬ 
count given by Sonnerat “to be strictly^ 
consistent with truth*.” What passes with- 


■* Fullei’s Pamphlet, p. 108 & 113. 
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in the sanctuary of the temple, must, I 
conceive, be very difficult to be known — 
To one, however, who “ waxes desperate 
with imagination,” all things seem easy ; 

the tbrms of things unknown he turns 
to shapes, and gives to airy nothing, a lo¬ 
cal habitation and a name.”—Who, among 
the Hindoos, dares violate the sanctuary, 
ind lift tlie veil of secrecy that slirouds the 
:>fficiating priest ? 'I'he laws of Moses w('re 
,ery strict upon lliis point, as we read in 
-he book of Niiml>€rs : 

“ But they shall not go in to see. when 
he holy things are covered, lest they die*.” 

“ And tlie stranger that cometh nigh, 
hall be put to death-f-.” 

The Brahmins,! believe, are not lesstenaci- 
us of their privileges than were the Israelites. 

As this gentleman is so fond of putting 
luestions, I beg to know of him, whether 
e has ever known or heard of such things 
eing practised in Bengal ?—if he has, I 
lust confess he has the advantage of me 
1 point of knowledge of Indian mysteries. 

• Numb. iv. SO. t Ibid, iii. 38. 

PART II. M 
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THE 

MISSIONARY TRACT. 


I SHALL here present the reader with a 
translated copy of the Missionary Tract, 
so often referred to in this controversy ; — 
a controversy which is likely to end like 
that of our first parents,— 

Neither self-condemning, 

And of their vain contest appeared no end.” 

The reader will decide how far this pro¬ 
duction is calculated to promote the cause 
of Christianity among the Hindoos, by 
the sublimity of its passages, the import¬ 
ance of its matter, or the novelty of in- 
for^tion thus conveyed to ’the mind of 
afedij^teiited Brahmin. As I purpose 
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commenting on some of the passages as I 
proceed, I, therefore, find it necessary to 
preface them with an exhibition of the 
following extracts on the subject, from Mr. 
Fuller’s pamphlet. 

“ But before he (the Vindicator), or 
Major Scott Waring, had thus publicly ani¬ 
madverted on a private translation, they 
should have known a few particulars con¬ 
cerning it. How could they tell whether 
it was drawn up by the rpissionaries ?—or, 
if it were, whether the translation were 
faithful ? I can assure them and die pub¬ 
lic, that it was not written by an European, 
but by a native; and that the translation 
is very far from being a faithful one. In re¬ 
ferring to the first of these circumstances, 
I do not mean either to disparage the tract 
or the writer, nor to exempt the missiona¬ 
ries from haring a concern in it. They 
doubtless approved of it, and printed it, 
and it was circulated as an address from 
them. All I mean to say on this point is, 
that some allowance should be made for 
the style or manner of address, as coming 

M 2 
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from a Hindoo. At the same time, it may 
be presumed that no Hindoo would call 
his own countrymen barbarians.” 

Mr. Faller’s friend also states, that “ the 
small tract in which this is to be found, is, 
we believe, the work of a native, called 
Rafn Boshoo, and not the work of the 
missionaries, though they printed it for 
him.” 

Whether the translation be faithful or 
not, I am not qualified to decide; but I 
entertain a confidence in its author, that 
has not, in the least, been shaken by any 
thing these gentlemen have yet advanced 
against it. Besides, how does Mr. Fuller 
know that the translation is unfaithful, since 
he understands not the original ? 

I shall now proceed to the tract itself. 



TRANSLATION 

OF AN 

ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS OF INDIA, 

FKOM THE 

MISSIONARIES OF SrIraMPOOR; 

INVITING THEM TO BECOME 

CHRISTIANS. 

The Original (which is in Verse) is in the Bengal Lan¬ 
guage, and printed in a Charader peculiar to that Pro¬ 
vince, 

THE MESSENGER OF GLAD TIDINGS. 

1. Hear, all yc people of 
the land, hear with attention 
how ye may obtain salvation 
from hell, hard to escape! 

2. No one is able to de¬ 
scribe it. The thought of mo¬ 
ney and riches is vain. 

3. All such things are cal- 3. " This world is not etcr- 

culated only for this life : let nal.”—Thistllbyalreadyknow: 
all men observe, that this ’tis the chief tenet of their phi- 
world is not eternal. losophy, and the main princi¬ 

ple of their creed. 

4- The cnjoymimt of all 
these goods is but for a short 
time ; for .it his death no one 
can take his riches with him. 

5. He must resign all his 
garments, ornaments, and 
wealth, to his kindred, for af¬ 
ter that he will have no cor¬ 
poreal form. 
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6. Know, all ye people, that 
after life comes death, and 
after death the going to hea¬ 
ven or hell! 


7. IJnlesj yc are cleansed 
from evil, ye will not go to 
heaven. Ye will he cast head¬ 
long into the awful regions of 
hell'. 

8. What a sort of a place 
hell is, or what are its torments 
no one knows,—no one is able 
to imagine ' 


6, “After life comes death;’’ 

** Dpftth U A man, do all w»> can, 
Thai never Rparcth none.** 

This, and the foregoing, are 
intended to correct the pagan 
error of transmigration, arising 
from the fanciful notion of the 
vital spirit being homogene¬ 
ous with the Divine nature, 
like rays from the great globe 
of light, and thus assigning a 
purgatorial state of conscious 
existence to the soul, till, by 
successive degrees of purifica¬ 
tion, passing through the seve¬ 
ral spheres of Indra, Brahma, 
&c. it ultimately reaches the 
prime sourre of its emanation. 

7. This their own sastras 
abundantly teach. 


K. “ No one is able to ima¬ 
gine — their own imagina¬ 
tion has been tolerably fertile 
on this head ; as may be seen 
in page 3'J of the “ Vindica¬ 
tion,” of whieh the following 
may serve as a sample: 

“ They shall be mangled by 
ravens and owls; shall swallow 
cakes boiling hot; shall walk 
over inflamed sands; and shall 
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y. Ill'll is full ot iiievitablc 
siiffiTiiigs in the midst of fire 
never to be extinguished. Its 
extinction will never come to 
pass. 


10. Having fallen into it, 
brethren, thiTc is then no sal¬ 
vation. Its beginning and its 
duration are of infinite time. 


11. With constant medita¬ 
tion, fear, lest hereafter ye 
fall into this dreadful pit of hell, 
into that fire which cannot be 
quenched. 


feel the pangs of being baked 
like the vessels of a potter.” 

9- 'I'ltis tlicy will never be¬ 
lieve : it contradicts both tlieir 
religion and philosophy. 'I'hey 
believe that nothing has any 
a<.:tual permanent existence 
but God: tliat matter is a nicrff 
transient illusion, and will ul¬ 
timately be destroyed; t^id 

10, —tliat all nature will be 
reduced to its first principles. 
Whatever lias been created, 
may be destroyed. Hath not 
the potter power over the clay 
which he has fashioned with 
his liands > What is this clay ? 
avliat is matter > \i hat is even 
tills great globe that 

11. — we inhabit, but a con¬ 
cretion of friable atoms, which, 
by ibe operation ol lire, can 
instantly be reduced into im¬ 
palpable powder, and subli¬ 
mated into air.'— 

A breath can wbakc them ait a breath 
raadtv*' 

And it we scf this 
plifieil ill the common opera¬ 
tions of chemistry, on the hard¬ 
est substances in naline, shall 
we not beliese it possible of 
the whole earth, of all created 
form, under the hands of the 
great Akhymisl' 
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13. Seek a remedy, people, 
•eek a remedy; for without a 
remedy ye shall not obtain sal¬ 
vation. 

13. In other rastros there is 
not any account of salvation; 
and yet how many discourses 
{here are upon the rites and 
ceremonies peculiar to the 
people of different countries! 

14. Both Hindoos and Mus¬ 
sulmans have many saslras, 
most of which we have exa¬ 
mined. 

T 5. Ill none of them arc to 
be found the principles of the 
true salvation. Those (your) 
sasiras arc fit only for the* 
amusement of children, and 
your books of philosophy are 
(mere) fables. 


Hi. Fornierly we ourselves 
Inad only such sastras; but 
liaving obtained the great sas- 
Ira, we flung those away. 


13. Is not this abusing their 
softras, with the additHa of 
throwing ridicule on their 
ceremonies f 

14. “ have examined” 
—that is, the missionaries, na¬ 
tive as well as European. 

15. Here the argument is 
repeated, “ in none of them 
the true salvation”—“ balli- 
anoiido sluislro, ” sastras to 
amuse children (i. e. unwor¬ 
thy of men), “ oopokot’herNe- 

fabulous philosophy. Is 
not the Neyayasastra treating 
of theology, metaphysics, Src. ? 
Sec jlyeai Akbtrji, vol. iii. p. 
93. 

16 . Who are tue ? Is not 
this the European speaking? 
and yet, this is said to be the 
production of a Hindoo, who, 
tloubtlcss, would not “ call his 
own countrymen barbarians.” 
But admitting the fact, that it 
was the production of a Hin¬ 
doo, “ Is it any -wonder then 
(says Mr. Fuller’s friend) that 
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a poor converted Hindoo, on 
feeling the efficacy of the gos¬ 
pel, should have asserted, that 
these are abominable fables, 
and that their books contain 
not the means of salvation ?” 
So then! this bantling of a Hin¬ 
doo convert, fostered by the 
missionaries, and circulated by 
their sanction, did call atheir 
sastras “ abominable fables” 
—” mileetcho holcc,” “ the slis- 
courses of barbarians.” And 
if a Hindoo would not “ call 
his own countrymen barba¬ 
rians on whom but the mis¬ 
sionaries can we lay the accu¬ 
sation? Calling them barba¬ 
rians was bad eyough, but 
abusing their sastras, still worse, 
it was in fact telling them that 
Menu was an impostor; that 
God had nohaijd in his ” abo¬ 
minable fablesand that, con¬ 
sequently, their religion was 
false. 'I'hus, disbelieving the 
son. Menu, they would neces¬ 
sarily ri'ject the father,, Brah¬ 
ma, that seut him, and, ulti¬ 
mately, hurl the shafts of in¬ 
credulity against the throne of 
the Almighty himself. This 
must tend greatly to the bene¬ 
fit of order in society, and o 
social happiness. But, what, 
ever may be our opinion on 
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17. The great sastra of re¬ 
ligion contaiin glad tidings; 
for in it alone is to be found 
the way to saivation. 

18. The great msira of re-* 
ligion had aot appeared here. 
Some time since we obtained 
it, and have now brought it 
here. 

19. Hear, hear, ye people, 
hear with due attention! Let 
him who is willing come, and 
we will cause it to be read. 

20. Hereafter do ye and 
your brethren abominate the 
discourses of barbarians. The 
aastres of barbarians contain 
not the means of salvation. 


the subject, let us place our¬ 
selves in the situation of the 
Hindoos thus attending to 
discourses against tlieir reli¬ 
gion, and to oblique denun¬ 
ciations of eternal punishment 
in hell-fire against believers 
in a doctrine which had ever 
most impiicitly been regarded 
as the mandate of the divinity. 

This is not the way to con¬ 
vert a great and ancient peo¬ 
ple, learned, wise, and pious. 

17. Here, a third time,— 
in our sastra alone salvation is 
to be found. 


20. And here, again, the 
exclusive argument of salva¬ 
tion is more forcibly urged. 

Mr. Fernandez’s elucida¬ 
tion is not convincing ; for, if 
the Bralunins call all those 
MUeetcha, who are not subser¬ 
vient to the sastra, must we 
not be included? our saying, 
therefore, tliat “ this is not 
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21. If you and your bre¬ 
thren wish for the means of 
salvation, be attentive and 
hear somewhat of an example. 


22. When God created the 
world; alter he had finished 
his work, lie issued a great 
cominandiui'ntto all mankind. 

23. lie gave a description 
of heaven and hell, and after¬ 
wards declared the laws of 
justice and injustice. 

24. Of what God said, we 
give you this proof:— “ Hear, 
all ye people, my infallible 
cum mauds ! 

25. “ If any good man shall 
live a virtuous life, 1 will give 
unto him everlasting happiness 
in heaven. 

26. “ If any one live in the 
ways of wickedness, I will 
certainly cast him into the fire 
which cannot be quenched.” 

27. Such was the original 


the barbauans’ sastra,” must, 
manifestly in their opinion, be 
a solecism, tliat even cnticing- 
talc - believing - diildren must 
deride*, 

21. Here they are exhorted 
to seek the means of salvation, 
as if the whole tenour of the!/* 
lives bad not, unremittingly, 
been directed to this grea^end 
from the first dawniiigs of rea- 
son.progressively, to the highest 
attainments of human science. 


• Appendix G. 
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eoinman<lment of the Lord : 
b«it after that, mankind be¬ 
came pron«‘ to wickedness. 

28. God knew this, that 
there was no redemption ; and 
he again said tl>at some rcine- 
jdy should he found. 

29. Out of his loving-kind¬ 
ness he provided another means 
of a precious nature, for which 
there was a second command¬ 
ment for the redemption of 
mankind. 

30. He said, “ A certain 

man shall he horn of a virgin ; 
who shall suffer, in his own 
person, the punishment due to 
«vil. • 

31. “ \^iatever sinner shall 
truly take refuge in him, him 
will I assuredly raise up." 

32. Who shall he bom ? who 
shall suffer ? wJ»o shall bear the 
burthen ? Even the Avatar, 
the Lord Jesu, who had no one 
to protect him. 

33. He appeared with a 
body^hining with the glory of 
God, and shone with various 
splendour in the midst of dark¬ 
ness. 

34. He said, " When I 
shall be born on the earth, and 
shall suffer, in my own person, 
the punishment due to ail ; 

35. “ Whatsoever sinner 



shall conic ami take refuge 
with me, wilt thou not (O 
Father) deliver him from dan- 
ger-” 

3<i. And God said with a 
loud voice, “ I will ;—these 
are my wonls:—I w ill raise up 
whatever mortal sliall take re¬ 
fuge with thee.” 

•>7. After that, the Lord wa.; 
conceived in a \irgin, in the 
wotnh ol Mary, for the tullil- 
ling of the prophecies. 

.\nd after being born 
upon th<- earth, he bore the 
name ot Jesus Christ, and per- 
tormed many miracles in sun¬ 
dry [ilaces; 

39- The blind obtained 
sight; the tiead were brought 
to life. The reason for his 
having performed so many mi¬ 
racles, was, 

40. 'I'liat the words of the 
proplu'ts might be fulfilled. 
He siilTered death by the hand.s 
of his own countrymen. 

41. .After a variety of suf- 
leiings, he gave up the ghost, 
and after three days he arose 
again. 

4t?. And having arisen from 
the dead, lie remained forty- 
days upon the earth, giving 
to the world various lessons 
of instruction. 
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43. And because he suffer¬ 
ed, in his own person, the pu¬ 
nishment due to sinners, he 
was called the Saviour of Sin¬ 
ners. 

44. And now wherever the 
J/Ord is found, he grants sal¬ 
vation to all those who follow 
his word. 

Af. All those who in this 
world follow his doctrines, he 
conducts to the heavenly man¬ 
sions, free from care and 
trouble. 

46. Hear, hear, yc people, 
hear our words ! 'I'his great 
book, wliose contents are hap-^ 
piness, 

47. Was'originally in the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, 
and at length was translated 
by us. 

48. Not only wo, but many 
other nations have translated 
this great saxtra, — this crest- 
jewel, 

49. 'I'he Portuguese, the 
French, tin- Dutch, the Ger¬ 
mans, the Danes, the Arme¬ 
nians, 

50. The Americans, the 
Africans, and the people of 
Asia, possess it. It is to be 
found in every country, and 
in all the principal islands of 
the world. 


46. “ Hear orir words,” and 


47. “ Translated by ns .” 
—here the Hindoo convert, the 
alleged author of this produc¬ 
tion, speaks as a missionary. 

48. /f^e! that is, the new 
missionary ; for, we perceive 
he is become an European as 
well as a Christian. 
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51. Into all the above coim- 
tries has this great sastra gone 
forth, as far as the country of 
the Malays. It has also been 
translated into tlie Hindu ian- 
guagps. 

5-J. Those people who have 
obtained this great sastra, have 
aliaiiduiKil thi'ii'iormersastnM, 
and have taken to this. 

5J. It is now translated into 
the llengalee l^iguag<', and is 
now printing*: you w ill short¬ 
ly see it. 

54. At present if any of you 
are iiielined, and will tome 
here, we will take the trouble 
to e.\plaiu it to you. 


51. “ A* far as the country 
of tJic Malays.” 

Dodff the Trople h onr Itnentc* 
t.pok«« 

And p*Tt of Fiandors reo^Hr’4 
our yoke,*" 


54. “ ff'e will explain it!” 
Here ar are again ! Yet, af¬ 
ter all this, the production Is 
ascribed to a native, and the 
missionaries adoiftcd it, find¬ 
ing it, doubtless, a good thing. 


* Jl iias been printed. 
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I do not question its having been written 
by*a ci-devant Hindoo of the Christian 
school; but I see that the matter must first 
have been penned by the European mis¬ 
sionaries, and then put by the native-mis¬ 
sionary into “ catching Bengal verse but, 
no; he must be considered the author, 
because he wrote it. This, I believe, is 
what is commonly termed a Jesuitical argu¬ 
ment. As well might Paradise Lost be 
ascribed to Milton’s daughter, who acted 
as amanuensis to her blind father ! 

When, in September 1805, Messrs. Moore 
and Carey distributed four-thousand pam¬ 
phlets among the people of Dacca ; when 
the magistrate alleged that the pamphlets 
had created great uneasiness among the 
people, and therefore insisted on their pro¬ 
ceeding no further in distributing them; 
did the missionaries, in extenuation, tell 
the magistrate, that the pamphlets were 
the production of a Hindoo, and could 
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thence contain nothing oftensive to his 
countrymen ? 

This argument is obviously thus pressed 
upon us for the purpose of persuading us, 
that, being written by a Hindoo, the tract 
could not of course contain offensive pas¬ 
sages : that it did contain such, ho\^%ver, 
seems, at the expence of a contradiction, 
to be acknowledged by Mr. Fuller's friend: 
and that there must be offensive passages 
therein, we might safely venture to con¬ 
clude, even without Reading it from the 
admitted fact, that the Governor*General 
of Bengal prohibited the missionaries from 
distributing tracts abusing the Hindoo re¬ 
ligion, or permitting their people to dis¬ 
tribute them. And as this was an ex pos^ 
facto order, since which we hear of no 
more distributions, no further doubt, I pre¬ 
sume, can remain upon the subject. 

But if the tract contain nothing offensive, 
why do they so strenuously contend for its 
being the production of a Hindoo } The 
inference is obviously against them. 

But if indeed, as Mr. Fuller asserts, 

PART II. N 
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Nothing is said in the tract itself, about 
their books of philosophy (Nyay), nor are 
they said to be fit for the amusement of 
children (balyanondo), the Hindoos are not 
called barbarians (milcetcho), nor their 
shasters the sbasters of barbarians (mileet- 
cho shastro) If, I say, all this be true, 
and if the tract be so very innocent as they 
represent it, it was very unreasonable in 
the JJacca populace, to take offence at this 
harmless [iroduction,—this “ Colomhe sa7is 
Jiel.” It was equally unreasonable in the 
Dacca magistrate to listen to the idle and 
groundless displeasure of those idolaters, 
and to interpose his authority against a fur¬ 
ther distribution. But in Sii" George Barlow, 
the Governor-General, who had been more 
than thirty years in India, who could have 
got,a thousand people to interpret this 
pamphlet, and who could probably read it 
himself, and appreciate its merits, it was 
extremely unreasonable indeed, if not worse, 
that he should have assumed the authority 
of umpire, on this occasion, betwecrt the 
churches, and suppressed tire zealons efforts 
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of tho missionaries, so very innocently ex¬ 
emplified in the circulation of this harmless 
pamphlet! 

It was doubtless an unfortunate conces¬ 
sion, in Mr. Fuller’s friend, “ that a poor 
converted Hindoo, on feeling the efficacy 
of the gospel, sliould have asserted the Hin¬ 
doo tales to be abominable fables.” This 
is what we familiarly term “ letting the cat 
out of the bag.” It took Mr. Fuller by 
surprise in the absent momentsof his judge¬ 
ment, wlu'n indignant [)assion ha^ taken 
the lead against the \’^indicator of the Hin¬ 
doos. Under this unhappy influence, the 
whole Avent to the press ;—“ the thing was 
done and past recalling —but Avhen the 
paroxysm yielded to the mild lenitive of 
time, and the sad fact, in all its glaring 
colours stood before him,— 

J.ike one recovering from a trance, 

When airy phantoms round him dance, 

And in confusion pass away. 

Like mists before the morning ray. 

He looks about him with surprise, 

And source l>elieres his ears or eyes, 

’Till reason rc-assumes her reign, 

And quells the tumult in his brain. 

N 2 
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Then, indeed, might Mr. Fuller have ex¬ 
claimed against his friend— 

- .. “ To break thy faith, 

And turn a rebel to so good a master, 

Is an ingratitude unmatch’d on earth.” 

W.hether he absolutely fainted on this 
occasion, fame does not report. He must, 
however, have derived consolation from the 
candid avowal of his friend, that the same 
baleful star, in fiery and malign triplicity 
with Mars and Saturn, which appeared in 
the horizon of Mr. Fuller’s course, had just 
then passed the meridian of his friend’s in¬ 
tellects, and obscured the region of his 
discernment. Such an explanation must 
have satisfied Mr. Fuller; and the mutual 
influence of congenial sentiment, must have 
closer linked the ties of animosity thus 
chefished in their breasts against the Vin¬ 
dicator of the Hindoos. But— 

By the gods ! 

“ They shall digest the venom of their spleen, 

“ Though it do split them; for, from this day forth, 

“ I’ll use them for ray mirth, yea, for my laughter, 

“ When they are waspish.” 



APPENDIX. 


A.—Page 18. 

“ The Veda, Upaveda^ Vedangat Pura^ 
na, Dhermot and Dersana, are the sw’ great 
Sastras, in which all kjiowledge, divine and 
human, is supposed to be comprehended." 

“ The Sudras, or fourth class of .Hin¬ 
doos, are not permitted to study the six 
proper sastras before enumerated ; but an 
ample field remains for them in the study 
of profane literature, comprised in a mul¬ 
titude of popular books, which correppond 
with the several sastras^ and abound with 
beauties of every kind. All the tracts on 
medicine must, indeed, be studied by the 
Vaidyas^ or those who are born physicians; 
and they have often more learning, with 
far less pride, than any of the Brahmans. 
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They are usually poets, grammarians, rhe¬ 
toricians, moralists; and may be esteemed, 
in general, the most virtuous and amiable 
of the Iliud(X)s. Instead of the \'edas, 
they study the Rajaniti, or Instruction of 
Princes; and instead of law, the I\iti-Sas- 
ira, or general System of Ethics. Their 
Sahitia, or Cavya Sastra, consists of innu¬ 
merable poems, written chiefly by the me¬ 
dical tribe, and supplying the place of the 
Turana's, since they conlain all the, stories 
of the Runtayana, Bharat a, and Bhagawata, 
They hate access to many trea tises of 
Aiaiicara, or lUietorick, with a variety of 
works in modulated prose. To Upachy*. 
aita, or Civil History, called also Rajata- 
rangmi ; to the Pataca, which answers to 
the Gaitdharva Veda, consisting of regular 
dramatic pieces in Satiscrit and Pracrit ; 
besides which, they commonly get by heart, 
some entire dictionary and grammar 
I trust we shall, henceforth, hear no 
more of such idle notions, so commonly 
entertained, and now echoed by The Cliris- 


* Ashttic Researches, rol. i. p. 35S. 
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tian Obst'rx’cr/’ that *“ the Iliucloo Scrip- 
tinrs are lockeii up fVom the bulk of the 
peopleand by Air. Fuller, that, “ let 
them possess what excellency they may, 
they are unknown to the people. 'J’hc mil¬ 
lions of lliiulosta!) have no access to thcnil'.’* 

1 cannot perceive that Mr. Fuller’s friend 
has adopted this error, lie is, doubtless, 
aetjuainted with v<*dab and sastras, and 
knows better: And it is a pity Air. Fuller 
did not consult him on this point, before 
he ventured to speak *80 much at random. 
It would be hard, however, to make this 
gentleman accountable for Air. Fuller’s 
faults; — I would not heap Felton upon 
Ofsa : — he has enough of his own to am 
swer for. 

B.—Page U)f). 

As Plato, who visit<-d Egypt abouf one 
liundred years after Pythagoras, or about 
four hundred befort* Christ, is said to have 
found the doctrine of a future state esta¬ 
blished in that country ; wc may venture 
to conclude, that it had been comrauni- 


* C. O. p. 10. 


+ F. p. ■I.'l. 
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cated to the Egyptian priests by Pytha¬ 
goras, on his return from India. 

C.—Page 121. 

As a further proof of the high consi¬ 
deration attached to the Heetopades, I 
shall cite some passages from the author’s 
introduction to that work. 

“ The Raja having thus meditated for a 
while, convened a council of Pandects, 
whom he addressed in the following words; 
—Ye learned men, a*ttend ! Is there a man 
to be fofind, who shall, by precepts drawn 
from the Netee Sastras, be able to perfect 
the birth of my sons, who are yet unin¬ 
formed, and constantly wandering in the 
paths of error." 

“ Of this assembly there was* a great 
Pandcet, by name Veshnoo Sarma, well 
versed in the principles of all the Neetee 
Sastras, who replied,— I will engage that 
in the space of six months, 1 will render 
thy sons well acquainted with the doctrines 
of the Neetee Sastras*.” 

• Hectop. p. 8 & 9. 

N 2 
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D.—Page 125. 

The learned Pauliniis, who seems lo 
have been a proficient in Sanscrit learning, 
speaks of tlie Hindoos, in a manner very 
different from that of Mr. Fuller and his 
friend. In his voyage to the East Indies, 
he tells us ;— 

1 . “ That the Indians believe that God 
created the world, though they do not 
agree in their ideas respecting the manner 
in w'hich it was produced. 

2 . “ 'I’hat they are neither atheists nor 
materialists, because they believe in an 
exalted, self-existent Being, who produced 
every thing ; and who is the Creator of the 
world. 

3. “ That they are, also, not Mani- 
chaeans, as they acknowledge that the only 
true God is exalted over, and independent 
of every other being. According to their 
opinion, he is eternal, the only one of his 
kind, and the sole Creator of the uni¬ 
verse*.” 

Paulinus “ one day having asked an ig- 


• P. p. 327. 
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norant Malabar pagan, how extensive the 
love of God was,- according to his idea ? 
he replied, “ God is so great, that the 
serpent Vasughi, which surrounds the seven 
seas, and the fourteen worlds, would be 
too small, should he wish to employ it on 
his fifiger instead of a ring.” It is here 
seen, that this heathen formed a very exalt¬ 
ed conception of God, though he expres¬ 
sed himself in a figurative nianner*.” 

To this we may add the Hindoo notion 
of the great serpent SrshanagUt with a thou¬ 
sand heads, on whom Vishnu is believed to 
repose, in the Cheer Sumoodert or Sea of 
Milk; and, on one of whose heads alone, 
the earth is said to appear incumbent, in 
size like a grain of mustard-seed. 

For a description of this king of serpents, 
see Asiatic Jlesearches, vol. i. p. 249; where 
he is said to be sovereign of Patala, or the 
> infernal regions. 

E.—Page 137 . 

“ Lc Lingam est en grande v^ui^ration 


* P. p. m. 
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(iaDs toutc rinde; ses sectateurs soot 
nombreux. Ils portent, toujours au col la 
figure du Lingam, ou bien, ils rattachent 
au bras, renferine dans un boite d'argent.” 

'Which may be thus translated : 

The Lingam is highly venerated all over 
India; its votaries are very nunierouib; they 
always wear the figure of the Lingam, en¬ 
closed in a silver box, either tied round the 
arm, or suspended from the neck. 

This Lingam is a symbol of the great 
energies of nature, or Seeva and Parvati. 
If 1 have ever seen such a bc>x worn by 
the Hindoos, which I do not recollect, one 
thing, at least, I am sure of, tliat 1 did 
not know what it meant. I have seen them 
wear ornaments on the neck or arm, which 
they call talismans; but my imagination 
was never so fertile as to connect with their 
appearance, any sentiment of indeebney. 

Of the Hindoo women, their manners, 
and their ornaments, I jhave not been un¬ 
observant ; but I never saw, as this gentle¬ 
man states, any other talisman un their 
faces, than what the goddess Nature had 
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bestowed—excessive sweetness, and a ma¬ 
gical charm of modesty and loveliness that 
oft “ would take the prisoned soul, and lap 
it in Elysium." 

F.—Page 151. 

The practice of sprinkling the blood of 
the sacrifice upon the altar, or upon any 
individual, does not, as far as I know, pre¬ 
vail among the Hindoos, as it appears to 
have done among the Israelites ; nor is the 
sacrihcc made within the temple, but at 
some paces distance, in the court before the 
temple. On striking off the head of the 
victim, the blood is not collected, but suf¬ 
fered to shed upon the ground. The head 
seems the perquisite of the slayer of the 
victim, whom 1 have seen throw it aside 
under a small shed, near the place of sa¬ 
crifice.' The body is then carried off by 
the votary, and prepared for the sacred re¬ 
past ; and, however repugnant to the feel¬ 
ings of such as, otherwise, abstain from 
animal food, to taste the flesh,, on such 
occasions, seems indispensable, being con- 
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sidered as partaking of a repast with the 
goddess. 

Within the court of the temple of Cali, 
near Calcutta, stands also, a temple of the 
Lingam, or Seeva, which is separated only 
by the tern pie-wall, from another of Rada- 
Crishna, on whose altar I saw both the 
Lingam and Salgram. 

Here then we have the whole system 
united, where the great attributes — Crea- 
tioti, Preservation, and Destrution, arc daily 
propitiated by all the sects; and where 
the more rigid of the Vishnu Scot, instead 
of sacrifices of blood, usually present their 
fruit, their corn, their clarified butter, &c. 
in votive offerings, at the shrine of the 
prime goddess of their adorations. 

7’o this practice, however, I have known 
some exceptions; chiefly at the shrine of 
the Sable Goddess, at Bindc Basny; there 
Vishnu votaries have, in my presence, ap¬ 
peared with kids before the altar; the life, 
however, is not devoted ; but the tip of 
the ear slightly cut till the blood appears ; 
the votary then carries off’ the animal, and 
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presents the sacred otleriiig to the Jirah* 
mins. 

My chief motive for introducing this 
detail, is to correct a notion which the 
reverend and learned author of the Indian 
Antiquities seems to have entertained, of 
a deadly and implacable hatred subsisting 
between the sects of Vishnu and Seeva :— 
“ Insomuch, that when a follower of Vish¬ 
nu meets one of the sect of Seeva, he thinks 
himself polluted, and flies to some rite of 
purification, for release/rom the foul stain*." 

Wherever the Reverend Mr. Maurice 
may have received this information, 1 can 
with confidence assure him, that, so far 
as the argument relates to the Hindoos of 
the Ganges, there is scarce a town or vil¬ 
lage, or place of worship in Hindostan, 
where the fact cannot be disproved. 

G.—Page 171. 

The Reverend Father Paulinus tells us*f*, 
that the contempt which the Indians en- 

* Indiaa Antiquities, vol. v. p. 862. 

♦ Voyage to file Etalliidks, p. 806;^ ; M V i 
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tertain for the Europeans, arises chiefly 
from the latter being so 1110011 addicted to 
drinking. For this reason also, they are 
called Cianddler, or Nisher; that is, con¬ 
temptible, impure, unclean peojilc.'' 

The translator of the Missionary Tract, 
thus presented to the reader, having fa¬ 
voured me with a literal translation of tl>e 
two disputed passages. No. 15 and 20, I 
shall accordingly here exhibit them for the 
satisfaction of the public. 

A literal Translation hf Verses 15 and 20. 

15 

Tahay they, nahika are not, (do not con¬ 
tain) tatwa the priticiples, prakrit uddh&r^ 
of the original, or true, salvation. 
balyanand-sastra tliey are children—amuse 
— sastfas, upakath(Miyay by-tale philoso¬ 
phy- 

20 

PdcM hereafter, sahhuy together with 
brethren, ghrina kdraha do you abominate, 
vdicha^buli the discourses of barbarians. 
Mlkckd thig .$astia of barbarians. 
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ndh6 is not, irhntr up/iy the means of sal¬ 
vation/’ 

I shall now give Mr. Fernandez’s tran¬ 
slation of the original verses, as cited in 
Mr. Fuller’s Pamphlet*. 

15 

“ True search for deliverance (from 
t^ie wrath to come) there is not in them; 
children — enticing shastras, they are like 
fabulous tales.” 

20 

“ Lest you should hereafter call it the 
barbarians (shaster) and should hate it, 
(this is not the barbarians shaster, but a 
remedy for your salvation.)” 

« WHO SHALI. DECIDE, WHEN DOCTORS 
DISAGREE ?” 

. * F. p. .‘J5. 


FINIS. 
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